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PREFACE. 


The Memorandum which, the Punjab Government presents to the Indian 
Statutory Commission in response to its invitation of the 6th March, 1928, 
is prepared in five parte. Part I of the Memorandum issued in a provisional 
form in June, 1928, and in its present final form on 17th August, 1928, is 
entitled “ Descriptive Matter ” and is designed to give an account, roughly 
on the lines of the appendix to the invitation, of the actual working of the 
Reforms. In this part it has been the intention of the Punjab Government 
to confine itself as strictly as possible to the recital of facts and to avoid all 
debatable matter of opinion or policy. This part has been reviewed by His 
Excellency the Governor sitting in consultation with the Members of his 
Executive Council and his Ministers and issued with their collective approval. 

2. The proposals contained in Parts II, III and IV of this memo¬ 
randum, dated 6th August, 1928, represent the views of the official Members 
of the Punjab Government—His Excellency Sir William Malcolm Hailey, 
G.C.I.E., E.C.S.I., Governor of the Punjab, and the Hon’ble Sir 
Geoffrey Fitzhervey de Montmorency, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., Member 
for Finance. These proposals have been framed after discussion with the 
unofficial Members of Government, but no attempt has been made to arrive 
at a joint conclusion. On the contrary, it was considered that the object of 
the Commission would best be served by the unfettered expression of opinion 
on the part of each unofficial Member of Government. The views of the 
unofficial Members on the official proposals, and their additional contributions, 
to the discussion will, therefore, be found in Part V of the Memorandum. 


Note. —Parte II to V are paged continuously, separately from Part I 
which ends at page 296. 
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CHAPTER L—Jrifrodiictory. 

SECTION A*—Histoby. 

For the purpose of this Memorandum it will suffice to mta briefly, jrst 
the stages by ^ which the Punjab Province, as at present constituted, 
came under British rule; secondly, the various changes in the administration 
of the province prior to the Reforms of 1921. South of the Sutlej the area 
which had by the treaty of Anjangaon, dated December 30th, 1803, fallen within 
British influence was, except for the Sikh States, taken under adiniiiistrative 
control in 1819, and by 1837 six. districts, corresponding roughly to the existing 
Ambala Division, had been formed and included in the North-West Provinces* 
as- the United Provinces were then known. As a result of the First Sikh War 
of 1845 two great changes, took place. One of these was the confiscation of the 
territories of many of the ' cis-Sutlej Sikh States which had taken the part of 
the Lahore Government, out of which four districts were formed. Nine States 
only survived, of which six are still 'in existence, viz., Patiala, Nabha, Jhind, 
Maier Kotla, Faridkot and Kaisia. The second consequence*of the First Sikh 
War was the cession by the Lahore Government of the area between the Sutlej 
aad the Beas in the plains and of Ohainba and imslimir in the hills. The ceded 
territories in the plains became the districts hi Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and 
Kangra, while the Chief of Kapurthala maintained the independent position 
of hip State. In the hills their positions were secured to the Chiefs of Mandi and 
Suket, and, Ohamba, which was at one time assigned to Kashmir, was declared 
independent in 1848. Kashmir, it may be noticed, was subsequently declared 
an independent State in return for the payment by Raja Gimlab flingb of part 
of the indemnity exacted from the Lahore Darbar by the treaty of 1846. 

2. The Second Sikh .War completed the annexation of the Punjab. 
It finally brought within the British dominions all that territory now included 
in the Punjab and Frontier ‘Provinces. The annexation was proclaimed on 
March 29 th, 1849, and the newly formed province placed in charge of a, 
Board of Administration. This was abolished in 1853 land in its place Sir 
John Lawrence was appointed Chief Commissioner. He was not only in charge 
of the civil administration but also in command of the Punjab Frontier Force, 
which had been formed during the time of the Board of Administration for 
service upon the Frontier. In 1859 the city of Delhi and certain attached 
territory ^on the right bank of the Jumna were added to the Punjab, which 
received its first Lieutenant-Governor in the person of Sir John Lawrence. 

3. No. administrative changes followed for over 80 years, which furnish 
a history of peaceful economic progress diversified with Frontier troubles cul¬ 
minating in the Second Afghan War. The arrangements under which dealings 
with the Pathan tribes of the Frontier were in the hands of the Punjab Govern* 
ment were not accepted as satisfactory by Lord Gurams Government, and in 
1901 nearly aU the territory to the west of the Indus was cut oh from the Punjab 
and placed under the administration of a Chief Commissioner; as also was the 
hill district of Hazara. The Punjab retained, west of the Indus only, the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district, of which more mention will be made, and the small area 
of IsakheL 

4. The history of the assumption of control over the hill tracts west of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district deserves special note. This arm is geographically 
a part of Baluchistan, and is inhabited entirely by Baluchis who, when the 
British rule came first into contact with them, owed a nominal allegiance to the 
Khan of Khelat. The British first approached Baluchistan through Bind at the 
time of the first Afghan War, and the early dealings with Baluchistan were 
conducted by the Bombay Presidency. After the annc ation of Bind relations 
with Khelat were managed by General John Jacob, and it was not till his death 
(1859) that the Punjab seems to have taken much interest in anything beyond 
its close border. The first officer to penetrate into the hills west of Dera Ghazi 
Khan was Sir Robert Sandman (Deputy Oinunissioner, 1866—1875); he made 
several expeditions, sometimes as far as Khelat, and these operations brought 
him into conflict with toe Bombay Minorities. Tne Government of India,, 
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however finallv agreed to Ms forward policy and the establishment of the Quetta 
4gencv The advance into Baluchistan therefore came trom era Ghazi Khan. 

There was verv little interference in the traditional administration of 
justice in the hills. Smideinan paid little attention to the northern tabes. The 
Sera tribes from the Legharis downwards came withm his ambit as being 
on the road to KhelaL and the British interference in the hills seems to have 
occurred first in the southern “ tumans ’ when as a result of Sandeman s success 
a general control came to-be exercised over the chief m important cases, though 
punishments continued to take the form of payment of compensation only. 

It was not till 1887 that this loose eoritrol was regularized in any way. 
At that time the Pishin road, from Dera Ghazi Khan to Loralai, via Sakhi 
Sarwar and Port Munro, was being made, and in order to provide authority 
for the punishment of offences committed by imported labour a notification 
issued extending the provisions of the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code (with certain reservations) and the Frontier Crimes Regulation to the 
Mazari Gurchani and Leghari hills j and about the same time a boundary was 
laid down between the Punjab and Baluchistan. In 1901, as the result of fighting 
between the Legharis and Bozdars the notified area was extended to include these 
tribes. The Eaisraiii Mils were also included either then or a little later. 

5. In 1911, on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar held in Delhi, 
the decision was made to transfer the seat of the Imperial Government to that 
citv. which thenceforward ceased .to form part of the Punjab. 


6. A later administrative change was the severance of the political 
relations which had hitherto bound the Punjab States to the government of the 
province. Since the formation of the Chamber of Princes, the 18 premier States 
have been taken into direct relations with the Governor-General in Council 
and an Agent to the Governor-General, serving directly under the Government 
of India, has been posted to the Punjab, who deals with these relations. So 
■closely connected are the territories of the various States- with the British 
territory, in which they form often enclaves of a few square miles, that in many 
administrative matters, such as contrbl of crime, excise arrangements, public 
health, epidemics, development of irrigation, drainage of rural areas, etc., it was 
possible to act with greater co-relation and expedition when those States were 
in relation, to the Governor-General in Council through the Punjab, than is pos¬ 
sible under the present arrangements. 


7. One more administrative change remains to be noticed, prior to the 
Government of India Act of 1921, namely, the development of ajegislative body. 
Under the Indian Councils Act of 1861 a Council of nine nominated members 
was created in the Punjab from the 1st May 1897. The powers of the Punjab 
Council so constituted were purely legislative and were exercised subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Council, to’ whom all Bills included under the 
provisions of section 43 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, or containing penal 
clauses, were submitted for previous sanction, and to whom also every project of 
law was forwarded for transmission to the Secretary of State before it was in¬ 
troduced into Council. Before any measure carried through the Council could 
become law, it required the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor and of the Gov- 
^emor-General in Council. No rules or regulations were made under the- Statute 
55 and 56 Vie., Cap. 14 of 1892 (which amended the Indian Councils Act of 186l) 
authorising the discussion in Council of the Annual Financial Statement of the 
local Government and' the asking of questions on matters of public interest, 
though rules and regulations had been made in other provinces. 


8. At the close of 1909 the First Punjab Council came to an end, and 
a Morley-Minto Council came into being. It consisted of 24 members, 5 elected 
and 19 nominated. Not more than 10 nominated members might be officials, 
and in addition two e^ert members might be nominated* These did not include 
the Iieuterfant-Governor, who was ex-officio President. The five elected Mem¬ 
bers were elected, (1) one by the Punjab University, (2) three by municipal and 
cantonment committees, arranged in the cis-Sutlej, the Central and Western 
groups-, (3) one by the Punjab Chamber of Commerce. A Vice-President was 
appointed and tfie non-official members had the privilege of electing irom among' 
their number a representative to serve .on theilraperial GounciK In 1012, the- 
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constitution of the Council was altered, three members elected by District Boards 
being substituted for three nominated members* 

9. The legislative powers of the new Council w?re exercised in the manner 
already described in the case of the old Council The changes made, however. 

involved a very considerable enlargement of the Council, the introduction for 
the first time of a system of election of members, and the creation of a non- 
official majority. At the same time the rules regulating the procedure of the 
Council were so modified as to give it very much wider opportunities of expressing 
its opinion on administrative matters.' Questions might be asked and resolu¬ 
tions moved on matters of public interest. Three non-official members sat 
on the Finance Committee, and in the discussions on the budget members were 
enabled to take an active part in shaping the financial proposals of the year. 

10. Opinions may legitimately differ as to the extent to which the Punjab 
at large had, in the period immediately preceding the War. advanced in political 

consciousness or given proofs of a widespread desire for political advance. Those 
who look back on that period in the light of their own official experiences have the 
impression that the chief interest of the province as a whole was in problems 
of other than a political nature. They remember that they had to deal with 
a population, many of whom had seen the evolution of law and order out of the 
conditions which followed the termination of Sikh rale. In their own work they 
were brought into close contact with questions of revenue and sett lenient ad¬ 
ministration which w r ere obviously of the highest importance to the people in the 
then physical conditions of the province. They recall that at the end of the 
last century the Punjab was still subject to recurring periods of scarcity, which 
frequently demanded measures of famine relief ; and they have seen the develop*- 
ment of the scheme of irrigation which has in their official lifetime changed the 
physical aspects of the province and brought to it a solid measure of material 
prosperity. It would seem to them that it was in problems of this nature, and 
in the capacity of the administration for initiating fresh schemes of improvement, 
that the attention of the province was mainly centred, rather than in questions 
of constitutional advance As compared with «ome other provinces, the 
Punjab w T as backward in education; in all-India polities, its representatives 
w y ere at that period less conspicuous than those of many other parts of India, 
and this fact tended to confirm their impression of a lack of active interest among 
the people at.large in regard to political activity. 

11. That impression does not of course amount to a belief that the 
..province w r as devoid of political life No one could be oblivious that in the 
larger centres there were many sections which took interest in political matters, 
sections which became very prominent m the troubles of 1907." It is true that 
in some cases political thought appeared to cake the form of a general cavilling 
at the administration rather than adherence to any constructive programme of 
political advance : but there were other quarters in which activity followed more 
consistently the lines which distinguished the Congress programme. Nor could 
those, who were under this general impression of the state of thought in the 
Punjab, be oblivious that rapid changes were taking place in the social aspects 
of life in the province. The process of material and economic improvement 
was producing its own psychological effects. There was a general elevation of the 
standard of living, a quickening of consciousness among the agricultural classes, 
an enquiry among the trading classes for new outlets for the investment of their 
realized resources. ■ These social changes brought in their turn reactions which 
were very apparent m the general life of the province. The sentiments of ap¬ 
prehension entertained by agriculturists generally against the monied and urban 
interests, long inchoate and lacking in organized expression, had gained direc¬ 
tion by the passing of the Land Alienation Act. In proportion as the material 
security of the agriculturists increased, and their class consciousness was quicken¬ 
ed, that Act became at once a rallying point and a fixed article of faith with them ; 
indeed, the economic effects which might follow its cancellation have perhaps 
been less canvassed'by many of its supporters than the fact that this step has 
long been an object of desire to the money-lending and professional classes. We 
appeared to have here, even before the days of the Reforms Scheme, the makings 
of a division which possessed both force and reality. There had been a second 
result in the political sphere. The widespread change in the conditions of life, 

. 1 ? ■ 



and Its resultant disturbance of a static mentality, intensified thought on com¬ 
munal lines. There followed among the Muhammadans of the Punjab, and later 
among the Sikhs, an awakening to their claims as communities, and a more 
forcible assertion of their position. A quarter of a century ago, the local Govern¬ 
ment had been obliged to take cognizance of the unimportant part borne by 
Muslims in the public services of a province which 4 was predominantly Muham¬ 
madan. To this extent it had already anticipated the articulate opinion of that 
community; but as time passed, these feelings achieved full expression, and 
passed from the administrative to the political sphere. 


12. It could hardly be expected that impressions such as these, based 
on experiences of official life, would be held to be a complete picture of pre- 
War period by those who have known the life of the province from a different 
standpoint. They for their part see far more proofs of genuine political interests 
and activity, and consider that even during this period there was in the province 
at large a widespread desire not only that Indians should attain to a large share 
in the administration, hut that constitutional changes should he effected which 
would give Government a more representative character. They hold, that there 
was, in the province, a larger and more convinced following ofthe Congress school 
of .thought than the picture drawn above would suggest. The picture they 
would draw is best expressed in the following extract 


' Geographically open to attacks and influences from the North-West 
Frontier and from Baluchistan the Punjab is naturally virile, 
adaptable and practical. In the absence of strong Central 
Government in the past, Punjab villages and wider areas enjoyed 
a measure of local self-government, which is believed to have 
been considerable. British administration guaranteed peace, 
which the Punjab had not enjoyed for some time. Under that 
administration recuperative powers came into play, but the 
new system removed such agencies as then existed for imparting 
education and affording relief to the needy. The impact with 
modern civilisation weakened the village community, and 
in the course of time old institutions were altogether supplanted 
by those inaugurated under the British administration. It 
was^in the eighties of the nineteenth century that there was a 
great fermentation of thought, religious, intellectual and political. 
It was in the eighties that the Ahmadiyya Sect and the Arya 
Samaj movement commenced. It was in the eighties that the 
D. A.-V. College and the Anjuman-i-Himayat-Islam were founded; 
as it was in the eighties that the Indian National Congress and 
the Aligarh movement took shape. It was in the eighties that 
political associations also came into being. These movements 
continued to develop, and the next landmark is to.be found 
in .the first decade of the twentieth century. It was in 1906 
that we find a great deal of political fermentation in the Punjab. 
An English paper called the “ Punjabi ” representing the views of 
advanced political workers was started. It critised Govern¬ 
ment, the British administration and the actions of Govern¬ 
ment officers with great vehemence. It was prosecuted for 
defamation of two officers and the editor convicted. There 
was some rioting at Lahore and Rawalpindi and further trials. 
As a consequence political meetings on a large scale were being 
held, racial feelings sprang up ; the Colonies Bill was passed by 
tn$ Punjab Legislative Council and gave rise to widespread agra- 

n ^o?o ! 1C ¥ a g* tation * Two depositions under the Regulation 
of 1818 took place and the ‘ Swadeshi ’ campaign with its pro¬ 
posed boycott of English goods was introduced to the Province, 
inere were teals for sedition and the whole atmosphere was 
one of grave political excitement. This agitation led to the 
boyemor- General refusing his assent to the Colonies Bill and 
havmg given impetus to political thought this chapter closed. 

f^ 686 d i a Ti 8 / the Muslini league came into being. 
There was then a Jul| for about 10 years ” * 
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18. Whatever the correctness of the picture drawn, from one side or the 
other, of the years immediately preceding the War, it is clear that during the 
period of the War itself the attention of the province was concentrated, under 
the leadership of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in an unique degree on the organization 
of assistance to the Imperial cause. It is not necessary to enlarge here on the 
whole-hearted nature of that effort; there were at the outbreak >f the War 
100,000 Punjabis serving in the Combatant and other ranks of the Army; a 
further 880,000 men, of whom 281,000 were Combatants, were enlisted during 
the War, a figure which represents over a third of the entire contribution of 
India to the forces of the Empire. Of the male population of the Punjab one 
man in 28 was mobilized ; in the rest of India one man in 180. The subscriptions 
to the first and second Indian W T ar Loan were exceeded only by those of the 
wealthy provinces of Bengal and Bombay. Those who joined the ranks did not 
perhaps belong to the politically-minded class ; but the consciousness of effort 
was general, and was not confined to the military classes ; and if the declaration 
of 1917 was a recognition of the share taken by India in winning the War, then 
those who sought political advance claimed a special interest in a development 
which they might legitimately feel that their own province had done much to 
secure. But the year following the conclusion of the War was marked by greai 
economic difficulty due to high prices ; the irfiuerza epidemic of 1918 had caused 
an appalling loss' of life: the mercantile community, already hard hit by the 
restrictions incidental to War conditions, suffered from the complete stagnation 
of trade ; the reaction from the feelings of the War period and the aspirations 
which its successful termination had encouraged, penetrated deeply into all 
parts of the population. In the political world, much attention had been 
attracted, during the War itself, to statements of general principles regarding 
political rights and to the claim for “ Self-determination,” and these discussions 
had led to renewed activity in Congress and League circles. The operation 
of the rules under the Defence of India Act, and special enactments such as the 
Seditious Meetings Act had, however, tended to restrict activity both in the press 
and the platform; and there existed a feeling among political workers (into the 
correctness of which it is not for this purpose essential to inquire) that the Punjab 
Government itself was averse from the extension to the Punjab of reforms on 
the same scale as was contemplated for other provinces. They complained 
that the termination of the War did not see at once the _ withdrawal of the 
restrictions under the Defence of India rules or the Seditious Meetings Act, 
and there is no doubt that, in this section, there was much bitterness of feeling 
on this account. It is to this feeling, in their view, that we must attribute the 
fact that there was in the Punjab exceptionally keen agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act, introduced in the autumn of 1918, at the moment when political 
India at large was expressing keen disappointment that the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report seemed to promise to India far less than had been anticipated from the 
declaration of 1917. The serious disturbances which broke out in March 1919 
were not confined to the Punjab ; but they affected the Punjab far more intensely 
than any other province, it is not necessary to detail here the very grave 
incidents which marked their course, nor to canvass the merits of the measures 
taken for their suppression. But the Jallianwala Bagh incident, the declaration 
of Martial Law, the measures taken under its regime to control students and to 
prosecute Political workers, the setting up of Martial Law Tribunals, the sub¬ 
sequent enquiries of the Hunter Commission, followed in turn by the amnesty 
granted to many of those convicted, all tended to give to the Punjab a position 
in the political world of India far more conspicuous than that which it had 
hitherto occupied. The attention which it had attracted by its efforts during 
the War now found its parallel in the interest shown to its attitude towards the 
reforms scheme, while political India placed in the forefront of its campaign a 
demand for the redress of the “ Punjab Grievances.” 

14. The atmosphere, therefore, at the time that the reforms scheme was 
introduced was such as" seemed likely to render its smooth working a task of 
exceptional difficulty in the Punjab. It must be counted as a tribute to the 
practical sense of the Punjab character and to the influence exerted by the first 
Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, that the introduction of the scheme in January 
1921 was not marked by the difficulties which might have been anticipated. 
JJea who had taken a considerable share in Congress politics, and who bad 
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, a ; na wM been involved in the troubles of 1919, showed themselves 

indeed m some _ ^ the ^ Council) nor was there, as occurred elsewhere, 
willing to tale p _ , f ^ the public to deny them a representa- 

with the new scheme, and a desire to explore its possibilities. 

SECTION B— Population. 

1 <5 The Punjab is close on 100,000 square miles in area and its popula¬ 
tion at the census of 1921 was 20* millions. There is thus a population com¬ 
parable with that of Spain contained m an area not much greater than haifof 
that country. Compared with'other provinces the Punjab comes fifth on the 
list in the matter of population, having less than half the population of Bengal, 
Madras and the United Provinces and 2/Brds of that of Behar and Orissa but 
rather more than that of Bombay. The density per square mile of the population 
is 188 which is very close to the mean density of the whole of India, which is 1 / 
persons square mile. But a more significant figure is that for the density 
Of the rural population, which is 164. The more densely inhabited portion of 
the province is that which lies in or along side the submontane tract, where 
the rainfall is comparatively heavy and the sub-soil water-level is high. Here 
the density of the rural population is from 397 to 493. This is a portion of the 
province now rivalled in fertility by the newly colonised areas, but one which 
was the most fertile in vears past before canals were dug, and which therefore 
has longest maintained a comparatively heavy population. The least densely 
populated portions of the province are those lying towards the west and south- 
west and the district of Hissar, which borders the Rajput ana desert on the south¬ 
east. The border districts of Mianwali and Dera Ghazi Khan have no more than 
61 and 56 per square mile. The population of the Punjab is predominantly 
rural and in the census of 1921 ninety per cent, of the population was returned 
as living in villages; nor is there any marked tendency towards growth of the 
urban at the expense of the rural population, for up to the present the movement 
of the population of the Punjab has been towards occupying the desert spaces 
which oa.ua.1 irrigation has rendered fertile; and as the expression town includes 
for census purposes every continuous collection of houses with not less than 5,000 
inhabitants, it is easily'seen that ninety per cent, is an understatement of the 
rural population as the expression would be understood in England. There are 
only two towns with a population of over 100,000 .within municipal limits, Lahore 
and Amritsar, and only 5 more with over 50,000. Not more than 8 per cent, 
of the nonulation live in towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. 


16. Of the total population of 20i millions, 6| millions roughly are 
Hindus, 111- Mussulmans and 2J Sikhs, the percentage being Hindus 31, Mus- 
aalma'na 55 and Sikhs 11. Christians are over J million with 1* per cent. Ac¬ 
cording to its distribution by religions the Punjab may be divided into three 
distinct areas. The first is that of the Western Punjab which may be roughly 
defined by a line following the Ravi to the western limit of the Lahore district 
and then dropping to meet the Sutlej close to the Lahore border. In all of this 
area, which covers 14 out of the-29 districts of the Punjab and comprises the 
Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions with the districts of Gujranwala, Sheikhupura 
and Sialkot with a part of Gurdkipur, with a population of nearly 9 millions, 
Mussalmans are in a majority of vpt less than 60 per cent.; in five of the dis¬ 
tricts on its eastern border the majority is between 60 and 80, in the remaining 
9 it is over 80 per cent: Turningvto the south-east region of the province we', 
find a small area with a population of nearly 4 millions and comprising the dis¬ 
tricts of Hissar, Bohtak, Gurgaon and Kamal with a portion of Ambala, of 
which the western limit is roughly the Ghaggar river, in which the Hindus are 
in no district in a majority of less than 60 per cent.* In both of these areas the 
Sikhs are to be found, but in no district of either do they form more than 20 
per cent, of the population save in the colony districts of the west. Midway bet¬ 
ween these areas of the west and east comes the Central Punjab. In the west of 
this area the Mussulman population is from 4$ to 60 percent.; to the east it 
varies from 20 to 30. Hindus vary in a similar manner, while the Sikhs comprise 
bom 10 per cent, to over 40 per cent, of the population. This tract (from which 
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has been excluded the almost exclusively Hindu Himalayan district of Ivangra) 
is of peculiar importance as containing the focus o i the communal question in 
the Punjab. It comprises the districts of Lahore, Amritsar. Jullundur, Feroze- 
pore, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur and the greater portion of Gurdaspur and Ambaia, 
with a population of 7 millions. Historically, as far as the history of the century 
preceding annexation goes, it is a Sikh country. It contains Amritsar, the 
religious centre of Sikhism, and Lahore, the capita! of Pi an jit Singh. It is the 
land of the 12 Sikh clans which broke the Mughal power, and it almost surrounds 
the territories of the Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha and Kapurthala. But 
for a long time before, the rise of the Sikhs, Lahore of Great Moghul shared 
with Agra the position of capital of the great Mussulman Empire and it lias 
historical associations no less intimate for the Mussulmans than for the Sikhs. 
Commercially it contains Amritsar the centre of trade in Northern India, in which 
Hindu interests are predominant. By religions the Mussulmans are the strongest 
in this middle kingdom, with 3 millions. Then come Hindus, with 2J millions 
and Sikhs, with 1| millions. If the Hindu district of Kangra were added it 
would raise the Hindu population to an equality with the Mussulman. Uussal- 
maiis are in an absolute majority in the City of Lahore, and are the mo&t numer¬ 
ous community in Amritsar. 

17. Of the total population of 20.1 millions in British territory in the 

Punjab, 12 millions or about 60 per cent, are supported by Agriculture, and 
of these 4 millions, or 63 per cent, are actually workers, male and female, and a 
large proportion of these are peasant proprietors, but the Punjab though charac¬ 
teristically a country of peasant proprietors is not wholly so, and there is an 
increasing tendency towards the growth of petty landlords living on rents. 
It has been estimated that no less than 000,000 are supported by the rent of 
agricultural lands. As between Hindu and Mussulman, the latter is to some 
extent more a countryman, 11*9 per cent, of Hindus live m towns as against 
10 ‘3 of Mussulmans, and the Muhammadan is still more preponderat ingly 
agriculturist ; 61 per cent, of Muhammadans are supported by agriculture as 
against 55 per cent, of Hindus. But the Sikhs are pre-eminently agricultural; 
only 5 per cent, live in towns and 77 per cent, are supported by agriculture. 
Of the occupations in wliich Hindus display a predominance out of proportion 
to their numbers the most important is trade. There are If millions supported 
by trade, of whom Hindus supply 1,110,000—13 per cent, of their numbers ; 
while Mussalmans provide only 419,000, or less than 4 per cent. By all the 
occupations classified as Banking, from the village money-lender to the city 
Banking House, there are supported 128,000 Hindus to 11,000 Mussalmans; 
even Sikhs coming second with 16,000. Trade in foodstuffs supports 624,000 
Hindus to 191,000 Mussalmans and 86,000 Sikhs. If we eliminate forms of 
trade which are peculiarly Mussalman, such as that of milk sellers, petty hawkers, 
or dealers in horses, cattle, sheep and goats, the Hindu preponderance is the more 
marked, and it becomes greater where the population is most? strongly Mussul¬ 
man. Broadly speaking, it is not unfair to say that the peasant whenever he 
requires to borrow money to finance his crop, or to sell the crop when lie has 
grown it and with the proceeds to purchase the necessaries and luxuries which 
he does not produce himself, has to turn to a Hindu for the purposes * 

18. In the field of Industry we find that out of the 4f millions supported 
by Industries, 2f are Mussalmans. In textiles (chiefly weaving), wood indus¬ 
tries, metal industries and pottery, which between them support two millions, 
If are Mussalmans. The artizan of the towns is chiefly Mussalman. 

19. It would be misleading to attach too great importance to the existence 
of caste in the Punjab. No one would desire to underrate the esteem with 
which certain Brahman families are regarded who have for generations served the 
administration under Mughal, Sikh and British rule, nor the respect bestowed 
on many learned, men of this body ; and in the ceremonies which attend all the 
important occasions of a Hindu's life the Brahman has a well defined part. Never¬ 
theless it is strictly true to say that the Brahmans of the Punjab do not as such 
exert any greater political influence than, for instance, that wielded by- the 
Khatris, the Hindu trading and professional community of the Central Punjab ; 

*In considering the occupations o! the members of the various religions we have to consider the dtetxibntion 
of the 25 millions living in the Punjab, including Indian State*, as Census Table. XX does not give separate ngares 

for British territory. 
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and to speak of a non-Brahman party in the Punjab would have as little meaning 
as to talk of an ultramontane party in England. Not only is it the case that the 
Brahman has no practical pre-eminence among Hindus, but as between “ caste ” 
and “ non-caste 5 ' Hindus the distinction is not so strongly marked as to create 
the political problems found elsewhere in India. It is difficult indeed to deter¬ 
mine from the Census tables the exact numbers of those who though for Census 
of voting purposes described as Hindus, yet fall so far short of the full status of 
Hindu as not ordinarily to be admitted to Hindu temples. The Census of 1911 
calculated that out of the total of 8,/ 78,000 Hindus, some 2,268,000 might be 
technically regarded as belonging to untouchable castes; but untouchability 
was merely held to mean that toocl touched by them could not be eaten by high 
caste Hindus; it was only in the case of actual scavengers that bodily contact 
involved pollution. Access to the richer Hindu temples was closed to all the 
persons included in the figure given; minor temples were not closed to them; 
and in other respects there was a great variation in the degree of liberty given 
in social intercourse.* Nowhere in the Punjab do untouchables pollute merely 
by coming within the smallest, distance. The problem in truth, if one exists, 
is rather of classes socially depressed (largely on account of their occupation 
or low standard of living) than of “ out-castes ” as such; while much remains 
to be done for the social uplift of some of these classes, they hardly present a 
separate political problem. The existence of a preponderance of Muslims in the 
Province; the fact that Sikhism is a non-caste religion; the fact that there is 
no real pre-eminence among Hindus themselves of any one superior caste ; 
the fact that the lower castes are not confined to menial occupations, but take a 
very important part in agricultural operations, and are in considerable demand 
as tenants,—all tend to minimise the effect of the caste barrier which might 
otherwise operate against these classes. 

20. The agricultural tribes form a definite part of the social economy 
whose position has been stabilized by legislation. Tue Punjab Land Alienation 
Act forbids a member of an agricultural tribe to sell his land, or to mortgage 
it, except under strict conditions, to anyone who is not a member of the same 
group of agricultural tribes in-the same district. There is no statutory definition 
of an agricultural tribe, buLa group of persons bearing a common tribal designa¬ 
tion is registered as such in any district where they are found cultivating land as 
their main occupation. Chief of the agricultural tribes are the Jats.f There 
are mill ion Jats in the Punjab, of whom millions are Mussalmans, 1J 
million Sikhs and one m i l l i on Hindus. Other important tribes are Rajput, 
Gujars and Axains, and there is a multitude of lesser ones: all have a more or 
less definite feeling of tribal consciousness and more or less definite tribal 
characteristics. But what is more important for the purpose of current politics 
is that there is a strong common bond in the existence of the privileged position 
of protection from the alienation of their land to non-gazetted tribes. The 
census returns d^ not tell us clearly what is the population of the agricultural 
tribes, but it has been estimated at something like ten milli on or half the popular 
tion of the province. If this is correct, they form only five-sixths of the popula¬ 
tion supported by agriculture. 


21. Next m importance to the agriculture tribes come the trading and 
professionaltnbes. The following are the principal Hindu tribes of this category ; 

^?^ n ~^ 0 ’ 000 ^T^ 50 ,’ 000 ’ includill g HW.OOO Sikhs, and Bania— 
28< ,<WQ. These represent the chief trading classes of the Central, West and East 
Punjab, respectively. The Khatris rank tne highest in the social scale and have 
m tne past played an important- part in the administration of the country. 
Brahmans numoer 784,000 and are chiefly occupied in religious professioA 
The only important Muhammadan trading community is the Khojas who number 
less than 100,000. The bheikhs with 200,000 are of importance professionally. 

fW* H e - n °T < f me to third oa * 0 gory of tribes, which consists of 
those engaged.in what are regarded as inferior and menial occupations. It is 

fil ?Vt “T ^ ^ bes their tribal classification 

the Kimhnr rnNtinr^th ^° r exam Pt 0 > the Jiwar or water-carrier, 

the Kwmhasr or potter, the Tarkhan or carpenter, the Loh ar or blacksmith and 

^ —- 

t Prooooaced to tfcpaa with Jm* ia the Punjab Proper : in tke east the a u a bcoad ah. 
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so on until we get down to the bottom of the social scale with the Chamar or 
leather worker and the Chuhra or sweeper. Here we quite clearly set the here 
ditary occupation which has crystallised into a tribJ! There is" no reason on 
ethnological grounds to believe that the lowest of these tribes is racfalh Sent 
from the land-owning tribes to which it ministers, and the problem of imto2 
ability so far as it exists in the Punjab is really based on occupation The 
sweeper who gives up his occasion, the leather worker who abandons tS'use of 
undressed hide and works m tanned leather, or abandons the use of leather 
altogether and seeks another occupation, thereby quite definitely raises himself 
m. the social scale. But all the industrial workers together aref£h£v7bS 
until recently, regarded as belonging to a socially inferior class There are in 
the Punjab 600 000 Chuhras and 850,000 ChanLrs, both tribes being aWt 
exclusively Hindu and both being without the pale of orthodox 

There m-elooS^Sr 0 ^ tte ^°\Y ho “ tbe greater part are Mussulmans.' 

There aS ** ^ussalman equivalent of the Ckamars. 

Ihere are 500,000 Tarkhans or carpenters, and 250,000 Telis or oil-pressers 
These are merely examples of that great stratum of the population ShidTS 
neither on the one hand classed as agricultural tribes, although the operations 

hbSprefeiioS. 11 Camed ° Ut With ° Ut itj QOr “ ifcs wa A practice to the 

SECTION 0.— Administrative Features. 

,. . . 111 it? natural features the Punjab falls within four of the natural 

andTainfeU 0 "SfdS'T acc °rding to their physical features, climate 

and rainfall. The distnets of bimla and Kangra fall within the Himalayan, 

<kstnct ® tire bub-Himalayan. Eleven districts fall within 

what is known as the Western Indo-Gangetie Plain, and the remaining 8 are in 
the north-west dry area. Outside the Himalayan and Sub-Himalayan areas 
ea ®t °t the Indus, is one level plain diversified only by the rivers 
which flow in wide channels across it and by the various methods of irrigation. 

Irngation mdeed as it extends westwards has altered the whole characteristics 
of the portion of the dry areas which it has invaded. From the administrative 
^ngn;Iw lt ^L t ^ eX1SteDCe ° r possibiJit 3' of caD al irrigation which is the most 

administration for most purpose, is the district, of 
which there are 29, with the average size of one of the larger English countries. 

A description of the district administration is given in Chapter YHI-A below 
m dealing with the working of the executive Government. There are the fol¬ 
lowing areas winch present abnormal features. Part of the district of Kangra 
is composed of the Himalayan valleys of Lahul and Spiti, with a purely Tibetan 
population, separated from the Punjab by high passes,which only permit of 

m , tbe S , Um ? er - . Th ® se elated cantons present no administrative 
problems, their local affairs being sufficiently dealt with under a patriarchal 
dispensation. The district of Simla, like the county of London, doJ not Suite 
succeed m contammg the city bearing its name, which has spread into 1 the 
temtory of adjommghdl States. These States, in which there are two enclaves 
of Bnsish temtory, besides that of Simla proper, are in the political charge 
oMjhe Punjab Government exercised through the Deputy Commissioner of 

A tract of peculiar and special importance is the Dera Ghazi 
distnet weetof the Indus, winch presents a problem all of its own. On the east 
it is bounded for 210 miles by the Indus. On the west, for the purpose of the 
ordinary administration, its boundary is the eastern base of the Suleiman moun- 
tains, but the political control of the Punjab Government extends to certain 
of the Baloeh tribes inhabiting these mountains. The country of these tribes 
is bounded on the west by the country of tribes administered from Quetta bv 
the Governor-General s Agent for Baluchistan, and on the north by the territory 
rf other tribes under the control of the Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province, A third of the population in the regularly administered 
temtory and the whole of that m tnbal territory belongs to the Baloeh tribe. 

They are still largely under the feudal influence of their chiefs or tumandars 
whoro services are largely utilised in the administration. For the control of 
the Border the Deputy Commissioner has under his orders a semi-military force 


o 
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cued Border Military Police ,ho* data ® * » 

to f ereni BordL This, force is l 

and to inquire mto jail tasffl occm g force ig m m 

cruited from Baluches o famil], and tneu pro^ g^ hayat functions in 

performing ^’tbis force the Deputy Commissioner has his staff 

S d f „ n^f are represented in the Legislative Council by a member elected 
? he liw nmnlii The Deputv Commissioner is armed with special powers 
Imltar the Pmiiab Frontier dimes Regulation, under which he is empowered 
and civil cases to a Council of Elders. A-note on the 
working of this regulation will be found in the Chapter dealing with the Execu¬ 
tive Government. 

SECTION D.—Economic Features. 

or The Punjab is above all things an agricultural country. Its posi¬ 
tion asshch is determined in the first place by the absence of coal andiron m 
important quantities ; in the second by its geographical position, bounded as it 
is mi three sides bv countries which otter little market tor its products and con¬ 
nected with the sea only by a great length of railway. Its only near market 
is the United Provinces on the east, and here the two areas being similar in eco¬ 
nomic and social features compete for the products of each other. The Punjab s 
chief port is Karachi, connected with it by the mam line of the Korth-W estern 
Railway and there is a large and growing net-work of railways serving all the 
urovince except the Dera Ghazi Khan district. Road development is rapidly 
proceeding under a system by which the Public Works Department maintains 
the arterial roads, of which there are some 1,900 miles, while the others, mostly 
unmetalled, are kept up by local bodies; but much remains to he done. In 
sueh a position, with communications imperfect and a long lead to the chief 
port, industries tend to be limited to those which deal with the raw products 
of the country, and the greater part of its factories are for ginning cotton, 
though weaving is an industry which is showing some promise. But at present 
the chief handicrafts of the province are of the type of cottage industries. The 
development of hydro-electric power will, it is hoped, bring about marked pro¬ 
gress on these lines. There are abundant resources of water power in the hills, 
to harness which one scheme developing 36.000 kilowatts is now undercon¬ 
struction. 



CHAPTER H.—Electorates and Elections. 

SECTION A.—Thu Legislative Council. 

1.—Electorate. 

1* Tabular statement No. 1 shows the qualifications of electors for 
Brief description of questions. various ^ constituencies of the Legislative Council, 

Legislative Assembly and Council of State. For 
the Legislative Council the salient feature is that the franchise is given to owners 
or occupancy tenants of land assessed to land revenue of Bs. 25. Land Revenue 
may be half the annual value of the land, hut is more likely to be a quarter, so 
this represents an agricultural income of about Bs. 100. The tenancy of im¬ 
movable property not. assessed to land revenue with an approximately equal 
rental gives the franchise. But the franchise is not given to the tenant-at-will 
of agricultural land. The chief differences between the Urban and Rural franchise 
lie— 

(a) In the absence of any rural franchise based on the ownership of 
immovable property. Ownership of immovable property not 
assessed to land revenue to the value of Bs. 4,000 gives a vote, 
a practically urban franchise, but as the market value of agri¬ 
cultural land is about 200 times the land revenue, land which 
pays Rs. 25 land revenue is worth about Rs. 5,000. This, how¬ 
ever,. is an outside figure and it is improbable that granting a 
vote based on the ownership of land assessed to land revenue 
of the value of Rs. 4,000 would seriously effect the franchise. 

(h) The franchise is not given to "the tenant-at-will of agricultural land, 
whereas it is given to the urban tenancy of Rs. 96 a year. 

(c) Assessment of income-tax, mainly an urban qualification,-gives.a 

vote. 

(d) The tenure of -certain village offices, being a Rural qualification, 

gives a vote. 

2. The original estimate of urban and rural electors for the Legislative 
council as prepared bv the Franchise Com- 
el ^ alesfeimates of mmber mitiee and based on an urban rental of Rs. 10), 

and a land' revenue qualification of Rs. 60, was 
77,000 and 1,60,000, respectively; the changes subsequently effected in the 
Committee’s scheme were calculated to bring the total to 400,000 excluding 
soldiers- whose franchise subsequently added 100,000. 

8. The total number of voters on the roll' first prepared for the general 
constituencies of the Legislative Council in 1920 
was as under:— 

.. 161448 . 

.. 210,411 

■■ .. .. 129,290 


Total .. 500,789 


The number of electors in the special constituencies was 4,572. Thus, the 
number of voters on the first roll stood at 505,361. 

4. The* figures for the number of electors for the three elections of .the 
Growth of electorates Legislative Council are detailed below:— 


Voters cm the roll first prepared. 

N on-Muhamm&dans 

Muhammadans 

Sikhs 



'■—'■ 

General 

constituencies. 

Special 

constituencies. 

Total. 

1920 .. 

... • * 

.. 

500,789 

' 4,572 

506,861 

1928 . . 

... 


622,115 

5,898 

627,518 

1926 

■ .., 


696,979 

6,849 

708,828 

Maie 

Female 

. 

... 

| 675,775 

i 21,204 

6,672 

177 

682,447 

21,881 


c§ 
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Males. 


Females. 

1 

TOTi 

iL. 

— 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

A.—General electorates 







Muhammadans 

296,821 

43.92 

8,282 

39.06 

305,103 

43.77 

X cm-Muhammadans 

216,757 

32.08 

7,220 

34.05 

223,977 

32.13 

Sikhs 

162,197 

24.00 

5,702 

26.89 

167,899 

24.10 

Total 

675,775 

100 

21,204 

100 

696,979 

100 

Special electorates (community 
unspecified). 

6,672 


177 


6,849 

• 

Grind total 

682,447 


21,381 


703,828 



stfll further addition of 54,934 male and 21,381 female electors m 1926. 

5. There has been no alteration in the qualification of electors since 

1920, except the removal of the sex disqualifica- 
Camee of the growth. . tion. With the collapse of the non-co-operation 

movement registration beeame somewhat easier in 1923. People began to 
attach value to their votes, and were no longer reluctant to give their names, 
whereas in 1920, the request was met with a point blank refusal in some cases. 
The increase is due mainly to greater accuracy of registration and to women 
franchise and not as far as can be seen due to any growth in wealth. 

6. The following statement shows according to the census of 1921 the 
distribution of the population of the Punjab by 


flue present electorate. 


communities 


— 


Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

1 ' 

l 

Per cent. 


6,195,738 

54.80 

5,248,583 

55.96 

11,444,321 

55.33 

Non-Muhammadans 

3,814,570 

33.74 

3,131,926 

33.40 

6,946,496 

33.58 

tSMm ' 

1,295,957 

11.46 

998,250 

10.64 

2,294,207 

11.00 

Total 

11,306,265 

100.00 

9,378,759 

100.00 

20,685,024 

100.00 


Against the male population the total number of male electors in the Legislative 
Council according to 1926 electorates is 682,447, so that the number of voters 
is about 6.0 per cent. The female electors for the Legislative Council are 21,881 
and the ratio of female electors to female population is .25 nearly. The per¬ 
centage of total electors to the total population is 3.4. The small number of 
women voters is due to the laws relating to the succession of women to property. 
As a general rule in this province according to the customary law daughters 
inherit property only in the absence of male issue, and that only till their mar¬ 
riage. Similarly a widow succeeds to her husband’s estate only in the absence 
of sons, and until she remarries. Thus for the most part only unmarried women 
can be voters and then only in special circumstances, and with a shortage of 2 
million women the number of such voters is not likely to be large. 

7. Statement No. 2 compares the qualifications of electors in the 
Punjab for the Council and for District Boards. One obvious difference is that 
the District Boards have no female franchise. The qualification of having 
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an income assessed at income-tax of Eg. 2,000 is the same for both, but the 
standard of agricultural rent is lower in the case of District Boards being only 
Es. 15 land revenue.* On_the other hand, in District Boards there is no vote 
given to the occupiers of immovable property not assessed to land revenue, 
but assessment of Es. 2 on account of any cess tax or rate gives a vote. The 
principal qualification under this head is what has been earned by payment of 
what is known as haisiyat tax on non-agricultural income which, however, 
has recently been declared illegal The result is that the number of. electors 
to District Boards, 543,000, is nearly the same as the number of male electors 
for the Bural General Constituencies of the Legislative Council, i.e., 552*000, 
and the percentage of electors to population, which is 3.1 in the ease of District 
Boards, is 3 for rural general constituencies of the Council 

8. In Municipalities the qualification for the franchise varies accord¬ 
ing as whether the population is above or below 20,000. In the former case 
the land revenue qualification is Es. 7-8-0 and the rent qualification Es. 2; 
in both ^eases roughly a quarter of the electoral qualification for the Council 
In municipalities of population below 20,000 the land revenue qualification 
is Es. 5 and the rent qualification Be. 1. This is practically equivalent, if not 
to adult suffrage at any rate to universal sufferage to heads of families. We, 
therefore, find that the number of voters for Municipalities is 536,000, being 
29.6 per cent, of the population. In Small Towns a standard of Ee. 1 per 
mensem rental gives 96,000 voters being 22 per cent. 

9. By religions the population and electorate may be compared as 

follows :— 




Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Muhammadans— 

Population 

• • 

6,195,738 

5,248,588 

11,444,321 

Voters 

•• 

296,821 

4.8 

8,282 

305,108 

Mon-Muhammadans— 

Population 


8,814,570 

8,181,926 

6,946,496 

Voters 

.. 

216,757 

5.8 

7,220 

228,977 

Sikhs— 

Population 

.. 

1,295,957 

998,250 

234 207 

Voters 

.. 

162,197 

12.5 

5,702 

167399 


Thus taking males, alone, Sikhs have a percentage of 12.5, while Non-Muham¬ 
madans have 5.8 and Muhammadans 4.8. 


10. Taking Urban and Bural we find :— 




Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Urban-— 

Population 

.. 

997,116 

675,284 

1,672,400 

Voters 


: 128,546 
. 12.8 

2,080 

125,576 

Bural:— 

Population 


10,809,149 

8,708,475 

19,012,624 

Voters 

•• 

552,229 

5.8 

19,174 

571,408 


In considering the reasons for this difference the existence of the income- 
tax standard of Es. 2,000 income may be ignored. It is mainly an urban qualifi¬ 
cation and is entirely masked by the Es. 8 per mensem rental qualification. 
Any one assessed to Eg. 2,000 income would certainly pay rent more than Es. 96 
per annum. As has been said above, it cannot be proved that the absence in 
Bural areas of qualification based on the value of immovable property has any 
effect. What makes the difference is no doubt the absence in Bural areas of 
anything corresponding to the Es. 96 tenancy of immovable property not 

* Th© reduction of tills to &s. 5 was announced in March 1928. 
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assessed to land revenue. The house in which a tenant or labourer lives is not 
tTe sSect of rent at all and as the tenant (other than the occupancy tenant) 
of land paying land revenue does not as such receive a vote, a large class is dis¬ 
enfranchised whose compeers in the town are voters. 

11 The question of the enfranchisement of tenant was considered by 
an Advisory Committee appointed by the Punjab Government and consisting 
of the non-official members of the pre-Reform Council. This was divided m 
its opinion. The members of the Committee who represented rural interests 
were very strong indeed in their opposition and took the position that the en¬ 
franchisement of tenants might result in serious disturbance of rural conditions. 
The Punjab Government yielded to this feeling, and also influenced by the idea 
that the interests of tenants would be represented by many small land-owners, 
considered that the enfranchisement of tenants, as a whole, should be deterred, 
merely recommending that occupancy tenants should be given a vote. 

12. The Advisory Committee expressed the opinion that special arrange¬ 
ments in the Punjab were not necessary for the representation either of the 
urban wage earning or of the depressed classes, and the Government of the 
Punjab agreed that no such special arrangements were necessary, especially in 
vSow of the proposals to include in the urban electorate all tenants of houses 
paying Rs. 8 per mensem as rent. As a matter of fact, one member of the 
Council is nominated' expressly to represent labour interests. 

13. If the franchise were extended in rural areas so as to make the 
qualifications in rural and urban areas approach equality the percentage of voters 
to population would tend to be the same, and consequently the number of rural 
voters would be doubled. This would bring out the following result (figures for 
male voters only):— 



Thus an increase caused by doubling the rural vote would not affect the relative 
percentage of Muhammadans and non-Muhammadans, but it would accentuate 
the position of Sikhs. 


14. Statement No. 3 of claims and objections both for the Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly is attached. 
^r^f jecti0GS 011 the prepar ~ The small number is due to the apathy of voters. 

In 1920, 6,290 claims were lodged, out of ^hieh- 
1,810 were* admitted. Owing to non-co-operation the majority of claimants 
allowed the claims to be struck off in default. In 1923 the number rose to 7,786, 
out of which 4,623 were accepted. In 1926, 4,690 claims were preferred and 
8,178 were admitted. The percentage of claims admitted has been 29, 59 and 
68, respectively, in three elections. In the matter of objections very few peopl0 
challenged the electors’ lists. At Amritsar a large number of persons were, 
however, entered twice or thice in 1920 as being qualified in different wards. 
The objections, taken removed this duplication of names. In 1923 greater 
interest was taken by the public and there were 1,350 objections, out of which 
862 were admitted. The figures of objections admitted again went down to 
708 in 1926 owing, it is believed, to the greater accuracy of registration. 

15* Generally speaking, electors take little interest in registration, 
and leave it to the Governm&fK Agency employed 
tata by etectera in ^gisfcra- f or the purpose. In 192& me registration of 

voters was difficult owing to non-co-operation, 
then in full swing, particularly in urban areas. In 1923 and finally in 1926 
the petition was greatly improved. 
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No political party, society or association has shown any interest in mnlti- 
plying votes for any particular body, community or interests. It was only 
candidates who at some places in urban areas worked for themselves and were 
anxious to see that names of their supporters were entered correctly in the lists 

of electors. 

16. No permanent staff is engaged for the preparation .and the main- 
Agency of maintenance. tenance of the electoral rolls. It was arranged 

. to have the voters list of villages prepared by 

the patwans under the supervision of kanungos * Patwaris and kammgos 
were awarded suitable honoraria for the extra work imposed on them. Tem¬ 
porary clerks were engaged for the preparation of town electoral rolls. 

^9^0 complaint was general about the inaccuracy of the electoral 
rolls.^ A large number of these mistakes was due to misprints and omissions 
in printing. The work had to be rushed through so as to finish it in time 
and misprints were unavoidable. Another reason for the inaccuracy of the rol ? 
in 1920 was that the electors at the time of preparation of electoral rolls dii 
not appreciate the meaning of the rolls or the consequence of leaving mistaken 


mmj cases the men. or, when they concealed themselves, their women drove 
off with abuse the clerks deputed to collect materials for the preparation of the 
rolls. Non-co-operation was veiy active and resulted in the refusal of some 
people to take any action to correct the rolls. The names of hundreds of sol¬ 
diers. were added hurriedly at the last moment, and this naturally resulted in 
mistakes. 

The interest, however, of the people was aroused to some extent in sub¬ 
sequent revisions of the electoral rolls. The position changed in 1928 and 
1926 to the extent that the ^ clerks who made enquiries from house to house 
did not meet with the same difficulties as in 1920 .and were supplied with correct 
information by the public, it is probable that the rolls of 1928 and 1926 were 
on the whole fairly correct. 

2.—Constituencies. 

17. In order to assist the Government in arriving at an opinion on 
Shftrf f - v . matters connected with the establishment of the 

aew Provincial Council under the Government 
. „. india Act, 1919, an Advisor} 7 Committee 

comprising of IB non-official members of the then existing Council was ap- 
pomted m 1920. The first question which presented itself for settlement was 
the division of the province into urban and rural electoral areas. On the one 
hand the complaint was made that the exclusion of towns from the urban elec¬ 
toral areas under-estimated the strength of urban opinion; on the other the 
inclusion of towns in rural electoral areas was strongly criticised in that it in¬ 
corporated a foreign element in these electorates and introduced a danger to the 
prop® representation of rural interests. On the recommendation of the Ad¬ 
visory Committee a population of 10,000 was taken as the line of division be¬ 
tween urban and rural electoral areas according to the census of 1911. In the 
Punjab, towns with 10,000 or more inhabitants are essentially urban in their 
character and interests. Towns with such a population were all municipalities 
and all centres of trade and commerce with urban interests predominating 
in them. There was no exception to this rule. In addition to towns with! 
population of 10,000 or over, it was agreed that all headquarters of districts and 
all civil hues together with Cantonments should be included in the urban elec¬ 
toral areas. A small number of municipalities of the first class, such as Dharam- 
sala, Dalhousie and Murree, although their census population was small , were 
also included in urban areas as they had a distinctly urban tone and character. 
Although this line of division excluded some towns with a population of les s 
than 10,000 which nevertheless possessed distinctly urban characteristics, it 
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was finally adopted as being the most convenient and practical. The propor- 
SS Seats allotted to urban and rural population by the Southborough Com- 
mitfcee will appear from the following table: _ 


Population. 


Proportion 
to total 
population. 


Proportion to 

No. of seats. Total number of 


2,171,704 


Total .. 19,565,013 | 54 | * 

The Parliamentary Joint Committee regarded the rural representation thus 
given as disproportionately low and recommended that it should be increased. 
When the Joint Committee made this observation the figures before them were 
those given on page 53 of the Eeport of the Southborough Committee. 

18. In deference to this opinion of the Joint Committee, the Punjab 
Government in 1920 proposed the following demarcation : 

(a) the rural population be given four more seats. 

(b) that the whole Sikh population, with the exception of 81,274 

living in towns with a population of 10,000 and over, be classed 
as rural. _ 

(c) that municipal towns (excepting headquarters of districts, civil 

lines and Cantonments) of less than 10,000 population be re¬ 
garded as rural. 

19. The result of these changes will appear from the following table :— 


Proportion to 



The figures of population of urban and rural areas for the three main communi¬ 
ties were as under:— 

Abstract population according to Census of 191L 



6,637,407 


1,276,076 210,964 1,487,030 18,047,681 19,634,711 
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These figures formed the basis of the following division of the number of con¬ 
stituencies among the "communities, which was recommended by the Punjab 

Government:—* 


Urban 10 


General 

Muhammadans 


6 

4 


r General 

Bural 48 ... Sikhs 

f 

i 

C Muhammadans 


14 

9 


25 


20. The communal division was based on the Congress League agree¬ 
ment whereby the seats were to be divided equally between the Muhammadans 
on the one hand and Sikhs and general electors" on the other. The Muham¬ 
madans of the Province showed some dissatisfaction with this agreement 
arguing that it would not give them the full representation to which they were 
entitled, but the Punjab Government felt that the effect was not inequitable, 
and that the task of re-considering the agreement would be very difficult. The 
proposal classified all Sikhs as rural, and with 29 general seats, of which 6 were 
allotted to urban areas, the question remained of distributing the remaining 
23 between General and Sikh voters in rural areas. The Sikh community 
claimed a third of the total number of elected seats and this claim was persist¬ 
ently pressed. It was largely based on the fact that as Muhammadan elective 
seats proposed in other provinces were largely in excess of the figures which 
would result from a strict application of the corresponding proportion of the 
Muhammadan population, therefore, the same principle should be applied to 
Sikhs in the Punjab so as to give them elective representation far more in excess 
of their population than was proposed. The Sikhs who then formed 11 per 
cent, of the population were given, under the Punjab Government proposals, 
9 out of 58 seats (over 15| per cent.). 


21. The urban area was divided among the ten seats so that a member 
on the average might represent a population of nearly 150,000. In rural areas 
either the revenue district or part of a district or districts combined, formed 
a constituency so that a member on the average might represent a population 
of 375,000. 

22. In addition to the constituencies thus formed, 4 separate seats were 
allotted to the great landlords according to the intention of the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee as they formed a definite class, and their representation, it 
was anticipated, would form a valuable and steadying influence in the Council 
Chamber. Out of these four seats one was given to Baioeh Tttnmndars and 
the remaining three distributed among the three communities. 

23. The Punjab Government adhered to the proposal of Lord South- 
borough’s Committee and recommended one seat for the Punjab University 
and two seats for Commerce and Industry as advised by the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. Thus a Council of 65 members was recommended. 


24. The Government of India made some changes in the proposals and 
added three seats, one for each community, in urban areas and three seats in 
rural. Finally, in addition to 7 special constituencies, 64 general constituencies 
were sanctioned for the Legislative Council as below:— 


Urban 13 


Eural 51 


f General 

I , 

. , M u bam marl am 

1 

LSikhs 

f General 

f 

. * ^ M u liammafijanfl 

I 


T 

5 

1 

13 

if 


LSikhs 


11 


ft 
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25 This distribution gives, as before, half of the elected seats to Mu¬ 
hammadans. It gives 12 out of 64 to the Sikhs, thus increasing their repre¬ 
sentation to over 18$ per cent. To put it differently, they obtained 12 seats 
in place of 7 to which they were entitled by population. But the distribution 

did not and has not satisfied them. 

26. Statement No. 4 attached shows the extent of the constituencies, 
inequalities in areas, population and the population according to the census of 1921 
number of electors. and the number of electors registered in 1926 

for each constituency, and is summarised below:— 

Urban . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Name of community. ! 

Number of 
consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Total 

population, 

including 

females. 

Average of 
column 3 
over 

column 2. 

Total 
number of 
electors, 
including 
females. 

Average of 
column 5 
over 

column 2, 

Non-Muhammadans 

7 

728,149 

104,021 

67,267 

9,609 

MnK a.m mstA fl,ns 

5 

857,815 

171,563 

48,439 

9,688 

Sikhs 

1 

86,436 

86,436 

9,870 

9,870 

Total 

13 

1,672,400 

1,286,400 

125,576 j 

9,659 


Rural . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

l 

5 

6 

Name of community. 

Number of 
; consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Total 

population, 

including 

females. 

Average of 
column 3 
over 

column 2. 

Total 
number of 
electors, 
including 
females. 

Average of 
column 5 
over 

column 2. 

Non-Muhammadans 

13 

6,218,347 

478,334 

156,710 

12,055 

Muhammadans 

27 

10,586,506 

392,093 

256,664 

9,506 

Sikhs ..' .. 

11 

2,207,771 

200,706 

158,029 

14,366 

Total 

51 

19,012,624 

372,796 

571,403 

11,184 


It will be seen that while the average urban population per constituency differs 
considerably in the various religions, the figure of urban electors per constitu¬ 
ency in the three co mm unities is remarkably close. The variation in voters 
from constituency to constituency is not really serious. The largest number 
of voters per urban constituency is 12,810 and the smallest 6,170. The range 
of population is greater, being from 67,550 to 248,442. Turning to the rural 
constituencies we find a very much larger population per constituency than in 
the case of Urban. Here again the Sikhs have the lowest population in the 
constituency—200,000 as against non-Muhammadans 478,000 and Muham¬ 
madans 892,000. If we consider the number of electors to constituencies, 
among Muhammadans it is much the same as in the Urban constituencies, viz., 
9,500, but non-Muhammadans—12,000 and Sikhs—14,000 are considerably 
more. The variation between constituencies in the matter of population is 
from 184,000 to 721,000, the number of electors from 2,000 to 21,000. The 
result of the constitution of the electorate and the constituencies is that the 
Council is on the whole predominantly representative of the larger land-owning 
classes, the legal profession is also well represented and to some extent overlaps 
the former class. The Punjab National Unionist Party is predominantly a 
party of land-owners, the National Reform Party, while not entirely divorced 
from the land-owning interests, is chiefly Urban and is very considerably com¬ 
posed of members of the legal profession. The legal profession predominates 
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S £ aDd ? MIafat , Parties - There are no Plural-member constituencies 

m toe Province and no seats are reserved. 

27. In the preceding paragraphs the history of the existing communal 

distribution of constituencies has been given. 
now remains to relate this distribution to the 

most recent figures of population and electors. This distribution may be com¬ 
pared (a) with the distribution based strictly on population, (b) with the dis- 
tribution based on the number of voters, (c) with the distribution based on the 

arithmetical mean of the results of (a) and (i), The results are as follows :_ 

Urban . 


The oommnoal question. 


— 

Non- j 

MtAmti marlfcna 1 

Muhammadans 

Sikia. 

Total. 

Present disfeeibotion 

7 

5 

1 

15 

DisWIbnilon on population. 

5.8 

5.8 

.ft 

13,8 

Distribution on voters 

8.9 

4.9 

.9 

13.7 

IMstabution on mean 

8.36 

5.75 

.75 

12.75 


Rural . 


— 

Non- 

Maimmmadans. 

Mnhammadam. 

Sikhs. 

Total. 

Present distribution, 

13 

27 

II 

m 

DistribotiQn by population 

16.6 

28.3 

5.9 

50.8 

Bkinrabnticm bv voters 

14 

22.9 

14.1 

51 

Distention on mean 

15.3 

25.6 

10 

50.9 


. ....p 1 ? r ^ nlt ?* t . he a ! > ? v . e figures is that in the Urban constitnencies 
there is httle to be said m criticism of the existing distribution. The Sikhs 
wouid be entitled to their one seat in any case, though mathematically they 
are entitled to rather less than one. On voters the existing distribution is 
almost precise, On population, the Muhammadans should receive one at 
toe expense of non-Muhammadans and the same would be the result of dia. 
tnbution on the mean of these two methods. Turning to rural constituencies, 
the distribution on population would deprive the Sikhs of five seats, of which 
one should be given to Muhammadans and four to non-Muhammadans. On 
the other hand, by voters the Sikhs are entitled to three more and non-Mu¬ 
hammadans to one more—Muhammadans being reduced by four. On the 
mean of the two results the Sikhs and the Muhammadans each lose one and 
non-Muhammadans gam two. It must be remembered that these figures relate 
only to general constituencies. The addition of special constituencies, which 
have all practically a pre-determined communal character, affects the problem 
considerably. r 

29. Apart from the question of the distribution of seats is that of com¬ 
munal electorate. This is a matter that is strongly debated. Broadly speaking 
Muhammadans are unanimous in demanding the retention of comhrancddec- 
torate, while Hindus are generally in favour of their abolition, though ready 
to oner as a compromise reserved seats for communities in joint electorate 
Hie Sikhs, if we can accept a resolution passed recently at Amritsar, have de- 
elared themselves as prepared to accept joint electorate, but it is not at the 
moment possible to speak of this as authoritative. 
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o n R „ i(Jea t he communal question, as between the various religious 
*l* a fv, Ar l iq also the situation arising out of the Land Alienation 
rr"«r;« W nfon, «n ^ Uj* from . -h of m wM. 
tuSl tribe unless he is himself a member of the same tube or group of tabes 
It therefore follows that certain classes of persons are debarred by their birth 
^m olSnfas what is the most general of the qualifications, for a vote This 
differentiation would to some degree be relaxed if tenants of agricultural land were 
enfranchised There is a further disability not due to the Land Alienation. Act 
but to custom which prevents in most villages the village menial from acquiring 
the site of his house. This ooerates to prevent the lower classes from acquiring 
the franchise on the grounds of ownership of property not assessed to land 
revenue. 

81 Of smaller communities. Indian Christians are represented by a 
nominated member. Their number is 829,000 and their voting strength 5 000 
which is larger than several general constituencies, but their views on the subject 
of communal electorates have been somewhat diversely expressed. The Ram- 
dasia and Mazhbi Sikhs, in numbers about 250,000, have applied for a separate 
constituency. 

8.—Candidates. 

32. The number of candidates that have been nominated in the three 

elections are detailed in statement No. 6. The 

Nominations. number of nominations in the different kinds 

of constituency does not show any marked variation. In the Legislative 

Council the number of candidates was— 

In 1920 .. .. .. - .. 207 

1928 .. .. .. .. -• 

1926 .. .. .. .. •* 1*2 

88. The nomination of candidates depended, in the elections of 1920, 
. . . , mainly on the initiative of the candidates them- 

Nommafeon y parties or m . There appears to have been no party 

organization of any sort and no selection bv the leading men of anv constitu¬ 
ency, of the person whom they wished to have nominated. The result was in 
many cases that candidates who had no chances of election came forward, while 
others stood bv virtue of an agreement with one of the candidates to withdraw. 
Non-co-operation resulted in the abstention of a large number of gentlemen 
of extremist views who at one time or another had declared in the press their 
intention to become candidates. 


34. In 1928 the political atmosphere affecting the nominations had 
cleared and the residential qualification was removed. The Shlromani Grurd- 
wara Parbandhak Committee and tbe Swaraj party of the Indian National 
Congress put up 10 and 15 candidates, respectively, of which 8 and 13, respec¬ 
tively, were elected. Khilafatists put up 5 candidates, out of whom 3 were 
successful. In the Council of 1923, therefore, unlike its predecessor, every 
school of thought had’its share^of representation. 

85. In 1926 the interest centred chiefly on the struggle between the 
Hindu Sabha and Congress who had 13 and 7 candidates, respectively. This 
resulted in victory for the Hindu Sabha : 9 Hindu Sabha and 2 Congress candidates 
were successful. Among Muhammadans. Khilafatists again nominated 5 
candidates, hut only 3jvere successful. The Sikh League nominated 11 candi¬ 
dates, out orwhonf lO'were'successful. 

36. There is no doubt that owing to non-co-oneration a section of the 
state and qmlitT of candidates. advanced politicians did not come forward in 

1^20, particularly in urban areas. But except 
in two cases, where a barber and a sweeper were put forward, the candidates were 
men of good social position. The sweeper did not succeed, hut the Lahore !city 
urban (non-Muhammadan) constituency succeeded in getting the barber in. 
fii 1323 tbe candidates were more widely representative of all schools of thought. 
All but two were literate. In 1926^the standard of education and culture was 
somewhat higher than in the Council of 1923, 
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37. The number of candidates who lave failed to secure more than 
Jth of the total number of votes polled and have 
Jf- of depDsits and t?leir forfei ’ forfeited their deposits under rule 12 (8) of the 

Electoral Rules is as under:— 

A mmnt forfeited , 

Bs. 


Tear. 


Number. 

1920 * 

1928 

.. 

80 

1928 

.. 

19 


10,500 
6,750 

88. There have been, no cases in which nominations were not presented. 

In the general election of 1920, however, all 
the candidates who had been nominated m the 
Amritsar City (non-Mnhammadan) constituency withdrew by reason of non- 
co-operation.' A second date for scrutiny of nominations was fixed which allowed 
the elections to take place on the same date as other urban elections, and the 
constituency secured a member. 

89. The objections commonly made and generally accepted are on the 

grounds that the candidate was not identical 
interest displayed in the scrotiny of ^th the person entered on the electoral roll, 
nominations. as required by regulation 4 (1) (hi) of the regu¬ 

lations for nominations and elections, or that the nomination paper was cot 
completed, as required by sub-rule 8 of rule 11 of the Punjab Electoral Rules, 

40. The above remarks regarding objections apply equally in the case 
of the Legislative Assembly. The Returning Officers for 11 out of the 12 con¬ 
stituencies are Commissioners and the chances of acceptance of flimsy objec¬ 
tions are comparatively few. In one instance, the nomination paper of a candi¬ 
date for the West Punjab (non-Mnhammadan) constituency, who was also an 
elector of the Punjab Legislative Council, was rejected by the Returning Officer 
on the ground that he was not an elector of the Legislative Assembly. This 
was a mistake as the decision was against Rule 6(1) (a) of the Legislative 
Assembly Rules. 

41., Withdrawals generally were not due/ to any adjustment of political 
t programme; except perhaps in one case (men- 

TOMra '' tioned hereafter) in 19%, candidates in the 

Punjab who have withdrawn at the last minute' have been those who know that 
they have not much chance of success. Thero was only one withdrawal of candi¬ 
dates by reason of non-co-operation. This was 'in the Amritsar City (non- 
Muhammadan) constituency and has been referred to in paragraph 88 above. 
In 1926 in Gujranwala (Muhammadan) constituency it was alleged that the suc¬ 
cessful candidate had paid cash in order to get rid of Ms opponent, hut the 
allegation was held to he not proved by the Election Petition Commission. 

42. The figures for uncontested-elections are" given below: — 

TJncontested elections. 


Year. 

Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly. 

1920 

9 

2 

tm 

18 

2 

1926 .... 

17 

2 


For 80 constituencies of the Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council 
11 members were returned as unopposed in 1920. Twenty and 19 members 
were returned uneontested in the years' 1923 and 1926, respectively. 

43. There are no plural member constituencies in the Punjab. 

plural memberfoonslatiiencies. 

44. There were some instances in 1920 in which candidates stood for 

two or more constituencies, but they generally 
MdtipfecMvfcdatare. workedTseriously for one constituency. Thus 

one gentleman, though a candidate for the Council of State, the Legislative 

* Th» deposit role vafe aofc'fnfeodQoed til after M0. . 
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\ssemblv the Lahore Urban and Industries constituencies of the Legislative 
CoS devoted his attention largely to the Industries constituency and was 
elected Similarly, another was a candidate for the Council of State and for the 
Lahore non-Muhammadan rural constituency, but he devoted his attention to 
the Council of State, and was elected. There were no cases in 19^ m which the 
same member was elected for a Central Legislature and the Legislative Council. 
£re was one case, however, in which a member was elected for two constituencies 
of the Legislative Council. In 1923 a candidate stood m the West Punjab 
constituencv of the Legislative Assembly and m the Lyallpur (Sikh) constituency 
of the Legislative Council, but failed in both. In 1926 a candidate stood m 
Legislative Assembly Jullundur Division (non-Muhammadan) constituency 
and Jullundur-cim-Ludhiana (non-Muhammadan) constituency of the Legis- 
lative Council and succeeded in the latter. _ Another stood for the two non- 
Muhammadan constituencies of the Legislative Assembly, w>z. 9 Jullundur and 
West Punjab, and succeeded in both. 

45 The serutinv of nominations is done by Returning Officers. There 

Administrative machinery and its diffi- IS a Separate Returning Officer for each COnStl- 

caffifea. tuencv and no difficulty is felt m checking the 

nomination papers. Objections are made by the candidates, their agents and 
sometimes lawyers engaged for the purpose by the candidates. 

A THtt? nrrr atcg 


46. Elections.—In the Punjab it was necessary to deal with the elect- 

ors of three communities, Muhammadans, non- 

^Arningemente made regarding pollmg M n | |a<nmaJ ] aT1g an d Sikhs. Police Stations in 

" e “' rural areas and Municipal wards or other sub¬ 

divisions of a town were taken as units for the purpose both of the preparation 
of the electoral rolls of all communities and for polling arrangements. Thus 
the electors of the diff erent co mm unities came to their respective police stations 
or towns for polling where a number of polling booths were arranged. There 
were no other polling areas. 

47. For the proper understanding of the arrangements the standard 
plan of a polling station, as arranged in 1920, is reproduced below :— 

Sketch of Polling Station, 1920. 


SPACl 

8 

SPAC£ 


* ‘ 

« 9 
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The plan shows three entrances, one for Muhammadans, one for non-Muham¬ 
madans and the third for Sikhs, but wherever possible separate polling stations 
were arranged for different communities. Moreover, to avoid confusion ballot 
papers of different colours were adopted for different communities. Two pat- 
waris were put in charge of the electoral rolls at each polling station for each 
community. An elector was first furnished by the patwaris with an identify 
voucher from a bound register having a foil and a counterfoil. He affixed his 
signature or thumb impression to the counterfoil, and his electoral number for 
the constituency concerned was entered on both. The identity voucher had the 
same colour as the ballot papers for each community. With this identity voucher 
the elector presented himself to the Presiding Officer who deposited the identity 
voucher in a locked and sealed box provided for the purpose and handed him 
the voting paper after noting on its counterfoil the electoral number of the 
elector. With the voting paper he came to the Polling Officer and marked his 
paper if literate or asked the Polling Officer to mark it for him and then put it 
into the ballot box. All the voting papers were put into the same box. in 
cases where constituencies extended over more than one district and where the 
Deputy Commissioners were not the Returning Officers, the ballot papers of 
different colours were sorted by them at the district headquarters and packets 
were made separately for each Returning Officer. These packets were sent to 
the respective Returning Officers through special messengers. This saved the 
expense and trouble of sending ballot boxes from long distances to their proper 
quarters. The polling for Legislative Assembly was carried out at the same 
time and the same procedure was adopted in the compartment of the polling 
station reserved for the Assembly. 


48. From the experience gained in 1920, identity vouchers were done 
away with in 1923 and much simpler arrangements were made. An elector, 
as soon as he appeared, was given the ballot paper after his thumb impression 
had been token on the counterfoil of the ballot paper. The same procedure 
was adopted with regard to the Legislative Assembly. This arrangement was 
further simplified in 1926 and only one Presiding Officer acted both for the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The Punjab procedure, 
though somewhat complicated as compared with that of other provinces, has 
worked smoothly. 

49. The agency for polling consisted of a Presiding and a Polling Officer 

with four to six patwaris at each polling station. 

polling Agency. Bub-Judges and Extra Assistant Commissioners 

acted as Presiding Officers in 1920. The High Court could not spare their Sub- 
Judges in 1923. In 1926, the work was done by the Officers of the Education 
and other Government Departments except those of the Executive, Judicial 
and Medical Departments. 

50 The period prescribed for voting was from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. in 1920. 

Voters generally did not appear before 10 aim. 

Times of polling. or after 3 p.m., and on the complaint of officers 

working at the polling stations to the effect that in addition to long horns they 
had no break for food, and that they had to do a lot of account work aft® the 
dose of the poll, the time of polling was changed to 9 a m. to 4 p.m. mth an 
interval for half an hour from 1 p.m. to 1-80 p.m. This timing was quite suc¬ 
cessful in the 1923 and 1926 elections. 

51 It was found that at an average about 100 voters passed through the 
noils ^ an hour. The standard adopted as regards the maximum number of 
registered voters for each polling station was 750 per day in rural areas Mid 
500 L urban areas. This was taken to be the standard in later elections also 
and has worked satisfactorily. At places where more than. 

together more than one elector was disposed of at a time by different sets of 
Patwaris. In cases of rush at any particular hour, two or more ^ ot books 
rA nm A a time. Polling in rural areas generally takes four days and is 
hdd on dtSnateTys so as to enable the polling offica* to Havel from one 
polling station to another in good time. In urban areas the polling is completed 

n one day. 
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52 In 1920 when the Council election was not understood by the elect- 
’ orSj the candidate had to work hard to secure 

Means of securing attendance of es p ec i a ily in rural areas. In urban areas, 

vutera ' especially in Lahore and Amritsar cities, the 

non-co-operation movement kept the candidates hack from canvassing and 
those who polled, did so of their own accord. Besides, the terrorism of gangs 
organised by the non-co-operators reduced the effect of canvassing, if any, to a 
Hiinimmii. No speeches or addresses were given, nor were posters or hand bills 
exhibited except the usual ones, “ Vote for so and so.’; In rural areas there was 
keener individual canvassing of the elector. It continued in places up to the 
entrance of the polling station, and candidates attempted to influence the voters 
up to the last moment. 

53. With the cessation of non-co-operation, canvassing methods were 
revised. Paid canvassers were employed by candidates, and lectures were given. 
Posters against a rival candidate were posted, up or distributed in the form of 
a booklet containing a blank sheet of his services to the country, and all lawful 
means were adopted by the supporters of a candidate other than those employed 
or connected with Mm"as agents, to reflect discredit on his rival. In rural areas, 
the agents of the candidates as far as possible visited every village of the consti¬ 
tuency of the Legislative Council for canvassing. In one district where the can¬ 
didates for the Legislative Council were influential landlords, large parties of 
canvassers on horseback went from village to village. Their business was to go 
and sit 44 Dharna ” until they had extracted promises from the villagers to vote 
for their candidate. No sooner had they left then the other party arrived. 
Such parties visited the villages frequently and according to oriental custom 
not only the food for men had to be provided by the villagers but also fodder 
and gram for horses and camels. The villagers towards the end, it is said, were 
so wearied of these proceedings that as soon as they heard the parties of canvassers 
coming, they came out of the village and promised to support the candidate con¬ 
cerned in order to avoid entertaining the party. They did the same to the rival 
party. There is, however, an awakening of more real interest among the masses 
and it is not infrequently that merits and demerits of candidates are discussed 
in the village “ Ghaupal.” 

54. In the case of the Legislative Assembly where the constituencies 
extend over vast areas, candidates do very little canvassing in rural areas. 
They generally depend on the candidates for the Legislative Council or their 
agents. Canvassing is generally done through influential landlords or village 
headmen. Patwaris and other Government officials were prohibited from 
using their influence in securing votes. A good deal of canvassing was also 
done by post, and manifestos were sent to individual electors. 

55. Tribal relationsMps play an important part in elections; a (iujar 

Voting bloc* often votes for a Gujar candidate, a Bajput for a 

* _ Bajput, a Pathan for a Pathan ; at the same 

time tribal relationship is often found to yield in importance to personal or 
sectional connections. In rural areas the electors come to the poll by villages, 
unless there are factions supporting different candidates when they come in 
parties. In Attock district in 1923 when competition was very keen between 
the rural candidates the electors marched to the polling stations in procession 
with bands playing. 

56. In the election of 1920, where there was no canvassing there was no 

Use mad® of votes. polling, and canvassing failed in many urban 

areas owing to the terrorism employed by the 
party of non-co-operation to induce voters to refrain from making use of the 
franchise. But non-co-operation was not generally an important reason for 
abstention in rural areas. The indifference of the villagers combined with their 
agricultural work kept them away . Some refused to vote as it was not obli¬ 
gatory. Cases, however, came to light in wMch cordons on the roads turned 
back voters going to the poll and the threat of injury or the loss by theft of their 
c&fctM frightened them from polling . The Khalsa Dewans held during the poll- 
mg days attracted Sikh voters to places other than the polling station. Voters 
with doable votes came to the poll and voted for the Legislative Council, but 
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put in blank votes for the Legislative Assembly remarking that none of the can¬ 
didates were of any use to them. 

57. In 1928 and finally in 1926, with the cessation of non-co-operation 

„ „ . . . . there was a change. Statement No. 7 shows 

the total number of votes polled m contested con¬ 
stituencies. In the year 1920 the strength of electors was 505,361 and 122,152 
electors were added to this in 1923, making a total of 627,513. In 1926, 54,934 
male and 21,381 female were added further. The total numbers of votes polled 
were 130,152, 249,867 and 305,878 in the three elections, respectively, giving 
a percentage of voting in the contested constituencies of 82, 49*8 and 53*7, 
respectively, which went as high as 78 in one constituency in the last election. 
Females polled only 1,190 votes in the Legislative Council, giving a percentage 
of 6*8 on the total female electors in contested constituencies. It is interesting 
to note that in the Sikh Gurdwara elections out of a total electorate of 849,762, 
120,000 polled, giving a percentage of 14*12. 

58. The majority of voters in this province, particularly in rural areas, 

' * are illiterate. Provision has, therefore, been 

on nc o vo mg. made in the regulations for the presiding officers 

to mark the ballot papers if required to so do by the electors. In 1920 dots of 
different colours and numbers were placed against the names of different 
candidates in order to help illiterate elector? to mark the ballot papers them¬ 
selves. Specimen ballot papers were posted at each polling station in order to 
enable the candidates to instruct the electors to mark a cross against the name 
of the candidate having a certain number of dots of a certain colour, but this 
experiment did not prove a success. The electors generally requested the 
polling officers to mark the ballot papers for them. This system was, therefore, 
abolished in the later elections of 1928 and 1926, leaving it to presiding officer 
to mark the ballot papers when required to do so. 

59. The franchise was not granted to women till 1926. Out of 17,626 

female electors, only 1,190 exercised their right 
Female voters. 0 f vo te in the Legislative Council. No special 

arrangements were made for the recording of their votes. No reports of any 
difficulty was received in this behalf. 

60. It is frequently stated that in rural areas, specially in the western 

districts, electors are given free food at polling 
Free entertainment. stations. The practice may he undesirable, but 

it is difficult to prevent or even strongly to condemn. Polling booths are fre¬ 
quently situated at a very considerable distance from the voters 9 villages, and 
there are no facilities for obtaining food on the spot. Moreover, free entertain¬ 
ment of friends and relatives is the common practice of the^ country, and the 
provision of food in such circumstances is regarded less as an inducement to the 
voter than as an essential condition to securing his presence at the poll. Such 
entertainment is of course arranged usually by relatives or supporters of the 
candidate rather than by the candidate himself. 

61. There was very little personation in 1920. In some cases attempts 

were made to vote by proxy, A brother or a 
T&momMm.. son would present himself as the^ registered 

elector. In consequence of the inaccuracy of the rolls, it was noticed that in 
many places electors had been instructed to give, not the correct particulars 
regarding themselves, but the particulars which were printed on the roll. They 
generally forgot their coaching and were detected. In subsequent elections 
the figures of tendered votes below show that there was personation, but the 
figures.are not high. 

62. Votes are given in open polling stations and in the presence of pafc- 

' waris and others who are generally acquainted 
Tendered votes. with the electors. The possibility of tendered 

votes is, therefore, very limited. Figures for the three elections for the Legis¬ 
lative Council and Legislative Assembly are given below: 

Year. Legislative Gotmc%L. LegisMm Assembly. 

1920 _ .. ..55 11 


Female voters. 


Free entertainment. 


Peieonation. 


Tendered votes. 
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63. The necessity and the reasons for appointing election agents have 
not been generally understood. There has, how- 
EiectionAeents. everj h een only one instance in which a nomina¬ 

tion paper was accepted without the appointment of an election agent and the 
necessary declaration required under the rules. The following are the figures 
of the number of election agents employed in the three elections :— 

Year. Legislative Council. Legislative Assembly. 

1920 .. .. • ■ figures not available. 

1923 .. .. 58 9 

1926 .. .. .. 22 4 


Candidates generally appoint themselves as their election agents. 

64. In 1920 there were no reports of rowdyism, except in towns, espeoi- 
ally in Lahore and Amritsar, where there is no 
Bow ^ 1En ‘ doubt that terrorism was exercised by gangs 

Organised by non-co-operators. According to the estimate of the candidates whose 
Canvassing was vigorous a good poll, some 20 per cent., was expected inspite 
of non-violent non-jco-operation, but owing to intimidation the poll was reduced 
to the following percentage:— 

Non-Mvham- Muhammadan, 

modem. 


Lahore City 


8-5 


6*5 


Amritsar City 


4*9 


2 


In Amritsar a number of non-co-operators voted in order to defeat a 
co-operator candidate. The few voters who went to the poll were so insulted 
and indeed assaulted that their example in voting was not followed by numbers 
who wished to vote. IaLahore a candidate, and a polling officer, were seriously 
hijured. 


65. Although there was no rowdyism in rural areas cordons were placed 
op the roads, particularly where non-co-operators were active who turned back 
voters, some of. them coming in carts provided by candidates for their support¬ 
ers:? and also in many places non-coroperators had lecturing parties near the 
polling stations and in others arranged meetings at a distance to attract voters 
from the palling station, 

. In 1928 the elections were more satisfactory than in 1920. The 
practice of intentional abstention which had been the considered policy of many 
ejectors was no longer approved and some. 250,000 votes polled against 180,000 
op thei last occasion. There was little or nothing to complain about in the way 
Of violent interruptions and the organisation of polling worked with extra¬ 
ordinary. smoothness. The case was similar in 1926. 


Statement No. 8 shows the number of votes held invalid in tne 
Jmat-rqtm. three elections. It will he interesting to note 

. ,, , x . „ that out of 146,878 votes polled in 1920 both for 

«r* s TT b l! aad th ? !Caancil > 8 > 887 were held invalid. This gives a percentage 
" the pffovmce^ There was a decrease in invalid votes in 1928 by a 
Wfe mere than 80ft m the Legislative Assembly and about 800 in the Oouaeilt 
reducing the percentage of 2-? to -8. In 1926 the percentage of invalid vote* 
both in Legislative Assembly and Council works out to -8,. As already namtad 

(M MliAT. na.1WK nrn nnnomllTr V— T>_ • _Art* V 


W. In 1920, besides the four Council of State constituencies the fpl- 
rort*tT<gtjeg. lowing constituencies of the Punjab Legislative 

Council voted by post :— 

(1) Punjab University. 

(2^, Punjab Chamber of .Commerce and Trades Association, 

(3) Punjab Industries. 
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,I n 1923, three landholders’ constituencies of the Punjab Legislative 
Council and one of the Legislative Assembly were added to the postal voting 
constituencies* -The average percentage of voting by post is as under ;— 

Punjab Legislative Council. 


Year. 

Number of contested 
cons&iimmm. 

Percentage of voting 

by post 

1920 .. 

2 

44 

1928 .. 

8 

88 

1926 .. 

2 

Legislative Assembly. 

81 

Year. 

Number of contested 
- amstiMmmes. 

P&emtage of voting 
by post 

1923 .. 

1 

84 

1926 .. 

1 

88 


Statement No. 9 shows the number of voters registered and the number 
of those who voted together with the percentage of voting. 

69. The method which was employed for the conduct of voting by post 
is detailed in regulations 43 to 51 of the regulations for nominations and elec¬ 
tions for the Legislative Council, Punjab, and 42 to 48 for the Legislative Assembly. 
There' were one or two complaints to the effect that certain candidates took 
the postman in their carriages and accompanied Mm to the various addressees 
at the time of delivery of the registered ballot papers. But as each elector has 
to appear before a magistrate to get Ms signature to the forwarding letter verified, 
it is not necessary to think that the procedure has been defective. Considering 
the percentage of voting the system on the whole appears: to have been successful, 
save in so far that it is practically impossible under this system to secure secrecy 
in the poll. 


70. ■ The general result of the elections is dealt with in a following chapter 

Residential qualification. dealing with the character and composition of 

the Legislature. Only one other feature of the 
elections seems to call for comment here. In the evidence given before the 
Southborough Committee, considerable importance had been attached to the 
maintenance of the residential qualification for candidates, in order to protect 
the interests of the rural constituencies. This was removed with effect from the 
election of 1923, and on the whole, it is difficult to say that the step haa led to 
any very radical change. There are a few cases in wMch non-resident candidates 
have been returned for rural constituencies, but the great majority of candidate 
have been residents of the locality. 

71. There was only one woman candidate in 1926, who stood for the 
East and West Central Towns (Non-Muhammadan) constituency, but was not 
successful. 


72. The election petitions lodged in the three Council and Assembly 
Election petitions. elections are tabulated below:— 


CoumcU. 


Year. 

■ Total lodged. 

Total successful 

UnsneeesaM. 

Total witMr&wn 

mi 

»• • * 

.. 

6 

5 

1 

** 

1924 

' ^ .* 

.. 

8 ,■ ■ 

4 

' 4 

.. 

wm 

.. 

•• 

5 

i ** . 

| . ' 4 

1 

' Assembly. ' ' 

Year* 

Total lodged* 

Total successM. 

Unsuccessful 

Total wttMmwn. 

mi 

»• ' ** 

4 * i 

2 ' 

*. 

l 

1 

ISM 

»» 

m * : 

4 

1 

2 

1 ' 

1927 

' ../V .. ■ V 

* 4 

MI 

.. 

" “ ■ , 

- 


x* 
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The main grounds of these election petitions were - 
(1) the election of a returned candidate has been prepared or induced 
by a corrupt practice, such as, payment of consideration to a. 
candidate to withdraw his candidature as in Gujranwala Muham¬ 
madan rural, 


(2) the result of election has been materially affected by a corrupt 
practice, personation, criminal intimidation, undue influence, 
bribery, treating, etc., as in North-West Rohtak (Non-Muham- 
madan), 


(8) a corrupt practice has been committed, such as, hiring of convey¬ 
ances, bribery, exercise of undue influence, as in Kangra-mm- 
Gurdaspur (Muhammadan), 

(4) treating in Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), 

(5) return of election expenses false in material praticulars and not, 

in accordance with rules as in Gujranwala (Mudammadan rural), 

(6) personation of voters, as in North-West Rohtak (Non-Muham- 

madan) and Jullundur (Muhammadan), 

(7) votes not properly counted in Jullundur (Mudammadan), 

(8) improper rejection of nomination in Rawalpindi Division and 

Lahore Division North (Non-Muhammadan) and South-East 
Town (Non-Muhammadan), 

(9) imprOper--acceptance of nomination in Amritsar City (Muha- 

madan), 


(10) extension of time by Presiding Officer which materially affected 

the result of election in Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), 

(11) the election has not been a free election by reason of the large num¬ 

ber of cases in which undue influence or bribery has been exercis¬ 
ed or committed, as in North-West Rohtak (Non-Muham¬ 
madan). 


T V wm pt j n ^f es % W (North-West Rohtak), (8) (Rawalpindi 
Lahore) (9) and (11), m which the election of the candidates were declared to 
be void, the allegations were not substantiated and the candidates were declared 
to be duly elected. 


78. -The cost of elections to Government in the three general elections 
Cost of elections. in round figures compares as below :— 


s " " •• •• •• <3wao 

im " *■ ” *• •• 2 ' 66 *°°° 

■■ •• •• .. .. 2,58,000 

m( J udes . ho ^ ora f, a “d allowances, etc., paid to patwaris, Kanungos, 

™ tedm the pre]paration of electoral rolls as well as the expend- 

the CoeneaCiTLSv SolT”’ "“ 4 *“ °‘ 1 “ r P ‘ P * M ^ 

74. A good deal of economy in the cost of printing was effected after the 
cost of pmtiug. bdo 10n ® le ex P en <hture is compared 


1920 

1925 

1926 


76. 


Bs. 

90,000 

81,488 

86,216 


The total expenditure inenrred by candidates in the Legislative 
Eipenditnie inconwi by c»ndidat». whmmsu as shown by the candidates in the return 

and Be. 1,90,964 in 1926. It? 8 ' 599 “ 1928 

p«ditar. a. returned by eneSul SStT™aHSt- 


Bs. 

498 

595 

w 


1920 

1928 

1926 
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The highest expenditure incurred by a candidate was Rs. 6,780, Bs. 8,180 
and Rs. 8,008, the lowest being Re. 1-2-9, Re. 1-7-0 and Re. 1-9-0 in the three 
elections, respectively. It is generally understood that the actual expenditure 
in many cases largely exceeds that returned by candidates ; in some instances 
large sums are reported, and indeed known, to have been spent. These sums, 
it is understood, have been incurred on the traveling allowance of agents, 
purchase of vehicles and the like. There is no general allegation of money 
having been spent on 'direct payment to voters or anything of a similar nature. 

In the Legislative Assembly 'the total expenditure incurred by candidates 
amounts to Rs. 56,645 in 1923 and Rs. 60,445 in 19261 The average expenditure 
of all successful candidates was as under;— 


Rs. 

1923 .. .. .. .. .. 1,125 

1926 .. .. .. .. .. 2,972 

The highest expenditure incurred % a candidate amounts to Rs. 8,675 
and Rs. 9,831 and the lowest Rs. 171-10-3 and Rs. 55-5-0 in the elections of 1923 
and 1926, respectively. 

Statement No. TO gives these details in a comprehensive form. 


SECTION B— The Legislative Assembly. 

76. The elections of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly 

Prefatory. ^ Bnnj&b take place simultaneously and the 

same electoral roll serves for both these houses— 
separate serial numbers being given for the Assembly electors in the same roll. 
The account of the Legislative Cornell gives a good deal which has relevance 
to the Assembly also. The following 'facts are worthy of separate record. 

77. See statement I. The most important qualifications are for the 

Brief ascription o£ qnaMcmuop. COUStituencieS- 

(o) Ownership of landpaying land revenue of the amount of Es. 100, 
which we may call roughly of the annual value of Es. 400. 


(i b) Ownership of immovable property of the annual rental of Es. 

(c) Assessment to income-tax on Es. 5,000. 

78. The Southborough Committee did not make any estimate of the pro- 

. , ■ . ... . . bable number of voters. The Punjab Govern-' 

yotera. ment m 1920 estimated the number of voters at 

65,000 at least. 

79. The number of electors was as follows:— 

VatertoatkeiaUSprt^epMed. 


Gmerd 


Non-Muhammadans .. *. . ■ .. 17*016 

Muhammadans .. .. .. .. 20,685 

Sikhs .. * .. ... .. .. 14588 


ToM . .. . 52,189 


Special constituency. 
Punjab Landholders .. 


Grand Total 


826 


58,015 
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80. Numbers of the electors in the tliree elections are as under 

Growth of electorates. 



General 

constituencies. 

Special 

constituency. 

Total. 

1920 .. 


52,189 

826 

53,015 

1923 


63,306 

957 

64,263 

1926 .. 


81,723 

1,097 

82,820 


Male 

78,587 

1,047 

79,634 


Female 

3,136 

50 

3,186 


That is to say, 11,248 were added in 1928 and there was a further addition of 
15,371 male and 3,186 female electors in 1926. There is nothing to add to what 
has been said in the account of the Legislative Council as regards the cause of 
the growth. 

81. The male electors for the Assembly number 79,634 and are about “7 
The present electorates. per cent, of the male population : the female 

voters 3,186 in npmher are-03 of the female popula¬ 
tion. Taking both sexes together voters are 82,820 in number giving -4 per 
cent. By religions the electorate may be compared as follows •— 


Muhammadans— 
Population 
Voters 

Nou-Muhammadans— 
Population 
Voters 

Sikhs— 

Population ’ 

Voters 


Male. 

Female. 

6,199,738 

5,248,583 

33,062 

1,373 

8,814,570 

8,131,926 

26,200 

875 

1,295,957 

9,98,250 

19,325 

838 


ouaucu 




The toll. 


m ■ 7-wujuuii anu iiSSemDiy 

Inere is nothing under this head which needi 
z x, x • special mention in the case of the Assemhlv 

except that it is, necessary to emphasise the fact that the much less intSSha 
been taken m elections for the Assembly than in those for the Council. 

2.—Constituencies. 

83. The final proposals of Government of India allotted in the Legisla- 
Legislative Assembly. Assembly 12 elected seats to the Puniab 

* i these, one seat—the landowners_wa» in he 

££ onm^tT'- Tt * ^ 0i to th, 

Muhammadans .. 

Rflrli. " “ ‘' 1 0.803,204 

w „ . . ** •' •• •• 2,094,100 

Non-Muhammadans .. . 6 637 407 

— ~ - 

out of w™ 3tl?i ft Nep-Muhammadan. 

to a little less than 4. It was a<TeedtSjShJ ?v v wMe J oth ® 3 were entitled 

diatnbatioQohoold b e Bad, „ n apopoktion ^SSSt,dTaS; 
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it was considered appropriate in view of the special claims of the Sikhs to re- 
presentation m excess of that to which they were entitled on a calculation 
based on census figures, to give them 2 out of the 5 Non-Muhammadan seats 
leaving 8 over for others. The distribution of these seats formed the subject of 
discussion m the Adv isory Committee. On behalf of Hindu it was suggested that 
the voting strength entitled them to more than the seats calculated on the popu- 

Tt that S i nCe the e !® ctors woaid be Iar ^ly landowners the voting 
s rength of Muhammadans would compare favourably with that of Hindus 
As no exact estimate of,the voting strength existed and the number of electors 
mairSv bIe t0 Va f a . tl0ri $ith the rules, the argument for basing representation 

Zly; ^ t ^ grea ! er force t0 the ca se of the Legislative 

AssembJy. This led to the formation of constituencies detailed in statement 5 

on the recommendation of the Punjab Government. 

fV . g5 ' , As regards the special seat, it was argued on behalf of the Hindus 
that the landowner member would probably alwavs be a Muhammadan 
Smce, however, the interests which this member was intended to represent 
were general to the whole body of the landowners of the Province, it was not 
considered[appropriate m connection with the allocation of communal seats 
to count the landowner seat as a Muhammadan seat. It will be interesting 

ed tW1Ce ^ tte COnStitueDC ^ B is ^resent- 

,, 86 : Statement No. 5 shows the several constituencies, giving in each 

te^halST aCCOrdmg t0 the eensas of 1921 > and the number of electors regis- 


87. See table 6. 

Nomination. 

In 1920 
1928 


8.—Candidates. 

The number of the candidates wag- 


1926 


88 . 


89 


29 


What has already been said of the Council applies to the Assembly. 
Nomination cA parties or interests. There was no party organization in 1920. In 
. • n j . 1828 the two Sikh seats were secured bv the 

Shiromam Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and the three non-Muhamiiiadan 
seats bj the Swarajists. Khilafatists did not put forward any candidate for 
the Legislative Assembly. In 1926 the Congress put forward 2 candidates out 
of whom one was elected. Lala Lajpat Eai defeated the other. Dr. Chaman Yal 
but he succeeded in a by-election. ’ 

89. The candidates elected in 1920 were, on the whole, of good standing, 

status or quality of the candidates. them had high educational qualifications. 

, ,, , , , . , il 0ut of 12 constituencies, 6 members belonged 

to the legal profession and the rest were landowners. In 1923, the elections 
resulted m getting 8 Swarajists, 6 Muhammadan moderates and 2 Sbiromani 
GurdwaraParbandhak Committee men. Seven belonged to the legal Wc^ 
sion and the rest to the land-owning ® gal prole3 ' 

a Muhammadan candidates returned were again moderates 

iSSStS?" ^ oan f dlda ^ b t ng6d , t0 the Shiromani Gurdwtra ParbanXlk 
Committee. Amongst the Hindus only one was a Swarajist. Out of the 12 
members, there were 6 lawyers and the rest belonged to the landowner class 

90. If the intention of the higher qualification for the Assembly franchise 
was to produce a different type of candidate, it has failed of its effect CandL 
dates for the Legislative Assembly come from the same classes as those for the 
Council, and members of the Assembly do not occupy in the public view S 
preferential position over those m the Council. There is perhaps, on the who? 
more genuine interest shown in the Council than in the Assembly elections' 
and it is generally felt that a member of the Council has more poJer to stS 
the interests of his constituents than has a member of the Assembly. Thatis 
certainly an argument which appeals to rural candidates, while the sacrifice of 
practicemvolved m proceeding for long periods to Delhi restricts the number 
of candidates who might otherwise be available from the Lahore Bar. 
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4.—Elections. 

91. Elections for the Legislative Assembly are carried on simultaneous¬ 
ly with those for the Council and by the same 
agency, and there is little to add to the account 
of the Council elections. Eor the Legislative Assembly the figures of male 
electors in the three elections have been 53,015 ; 64,263 and 79,634; 
respectively. The polling figures 16,226, 35,255 and 39,244 for the three elec¬ 
tions give a percentage of polling in contested constituencies as under :— 

1920 .. .. .. .. .. 38-6 

1928 .. .. •• ... .. 60-8 

1926 .. .. .. .. .. 65 

The franchise was not given to women till 1926 when 150 out of 2,264 

voted. 


SECTION C.— The Council op State. 
1.—Electobate. 


92. The qualifications of an elector in the Council of State are as fol- 

Prescription of qualifications. loWS 


A person is qualified as an elector for a general constituency who re¬ 
sides in the constituency and who— 

(1) is the owner or Crown tenant of land assessed to land revenue of 

not less than Rs. 750 per annum ; or 

(2) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than 

Rs. 750 per annum ; or 


(8) was assessed to income-tax on an income of not less than 
Rs. 15,000, or 


(4) is or has been a non-official member of either chamber of the 

Indian Legislature or has been a non-official member of the 
Indian Legislative Council as constituted under the Government 
of India Act, 1915, or any Act repealed thereby or is or has 
been at any time a non-official member of the Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council; or 

(5) is a Provincial Punjab Darbari; or 

(6) is or has been the non-official President or Vice-President of any 

Municipal Committee having a population of 20,000 or over, 
or which is situate at the Headquarter Station of a District, 
or is or has been non-official Chairman or Vice-Chairman of a 
District Board; or 

(7) is or has been a fellow or an honorary fellow or is a member of the 

Senate or Court of any University constituted by law in British 
Lidia or is a member of the Council of the University of 
Rangoon; or 


W 18 a non-official President or Vice-President of anv Central Co¬ 
operative Bank or Union ; or 

(9) isrecognisedby tbe Government as tbe bolder of the title of 
bnams-ul-Ulama or of Mahamahopadhyaya. 

98. The original estimate of the number of electors is not traceable. 

Etectorabs*. In 1920 the rolls were prepared by obtaining 

,, ,, A , , information from the districts. The voters on 

the roll first prepared were as under :— 


Muhammadans 

Non-M nhft,nrYmftH 

Sikhs 


685 

860 

865 


Total 


1,910 



S3 


t Secti®® G»—Hm Condi of Sfcpt* 3 


94. In the election of 1925 the number went up to 2.639. The Increase 
by 729 was mainly due to greater accuracy of registration. The Interest taken 
by the electors can be judged from'the number of claims and objections pre¬ 
ferred. In 1925,118 claims were admitted out of 177 preferred. Only 8 objec¬ 
tions were made and 4 were admitted. The extent of enfranchisement enjoyed 
by 2,689 electors over the total population of 20,685,024 is only *1 per cent. 
No special agency is maintained for the preparation of electoral rolls : the work 
is done by the ordinary district staff and consolidated in the Office of the Secre¬ 
tary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments. 

2.—Constituencies. 

95. The recommendation of the Punjab Government asking for four seats 

b2n^ whichc< “- for toe Province- 2 for Muhammadans, 1 for 

Hindus and 1 for Sikhs—was accepted and result¬ 
ed in the formation of the following constituencies :—■ 


Name of constituency. 

Extent. 

Population census 
1911. 

Seat. 

• 

1. Non-Muhammadans 

Punjab 

6,687,467 

1 

2. Sikhs 

Do, 

2,094,100 

1 

8. East Punjab Muhammadans 

Ambalfe Division and 
Lahore Division. 

4 *172 000 

1 

4. West Punjab Muhammadans .. ; 

Bawalpmdi and Mul¬ 
tan ^visions. 

5,881,000 

1 


The Muhammadan seats for the Punjab change from two to one at altar- 
elections. 


nate 


96. 


The following statement will show the population according to the 
in population «d nnm- P 008119 , 0 * 1921 the number of electors in 1925 

ber of electors. in ©HCm COQStltuenCV :— 


Constituency. 

Population Census, 1921. 

Hectors. 

Non-Muhammadans 

6,946,4% 

1,038 

Sikhs .. 

i 

2,294,207 

519 

East Punjab VnhfrnwnftdftTHt 

West Punjab Muhammadam 

| 11,444,321 

1,082 


8.—Candidates. 


97* The number of candidates nominated in 1920 was 17, and 7 in 1925. 
No interest was taken by parties in nominating them. The persons standing 
for the elections' in ,1920 were all of education and social status. Similarly in 
1925 all the candidates were men of good social standing, mid with one excep¬ 
tion of good education* 

98. No deposit on nominations was required to be made in 1920. In 
1923, however, when this rule was introduced no deposit was forfeited. There 
was one withdrawal in 1925 and none In 1920. The scrutiny of nominations re¬ 
sulted in the failure of one candidate in 1928 and there was no constituency which 
did not return a member. Only one seat was uncontested in 1920 and on© in 
1928. 


W 
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Voting. 


4.—Elections. 

99. Under rule 15 of the Council of the State Electoral Buies the voting 
is done by post and no polling arrangements are 
necessary. The system has been successful. Can¬ 
vassing is generally done through friends in different districts and by sending 
letters to the electors. But election agents are also appointed. No corrupt 
practices have come to light so far. Statement No. 11 shows the number of 
electors and the votes given in the contested constituencies in both elections. 
From the statement it will appear that 54 per cent.of the voters came to the poll 
in 1920 and 68 in 1925. Out of 828 votes given, 12 were invalid in 1920 and 1922 
out of 1,092 in 1925. There were 68 tendered votes in 1920 and none in 1925. 
Eleven election agents in 1920 and 1 in 1925 were appointed, but there were no 
election petitions. 

100. Statement No. 12 shows the results of elections in 1920 and 1925. 

The candidates returned were the same in the case 
of two constituencies as in 1920. The Muham¬ 
madans returned one in 1925, who did not know English. In both elections 
men of social standing were returned, but the anticipations that the higher elec- 
■ toral qualification would give an electorate more interested in the franchise, and 
that the influence of electors on the member would be real, cannot be said to 
have been justified. 

101. In 1920 the election expenses of the Punjab Legislature and Gov- 

emment of India Lagislative bodies were joint 
and cannot be given separately. The expen¬ 
diture on the Council of State election in 1925 amounted to Bs. 4,748. The ex¬ 
penses of the candidates came to Bs. 8,682-4-3 in 1920 and Bs. 9,670-13-6 in 
1925. 
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Serial No. 


Statement No. 1 —QucHificcOionsfor Electors. 

(Paragraphs 1 and 77 o i Chapter II.] 


4 

4-A 


10 


11 


IS 


13 


14 


15 


16 


TO VOTE FEBSOVALZ.T. 


Qualification. 


Ownership of immovable pro¬ 
perty not assessed to land 
revenue of the value of at 
least 

Or the annual rental value of 

at least 

Ownership of 1 and assessed to 
land revenue annually of at 
feast 

.Enjoyment of argument of 
lanu levenoe annually of at 
least 

Lease or tenancy of Crown land 
at a rent annually of. at least 

Lea*j or tenancy of Crown land 
assessed to land revenue an¬ 
nually at least 

-Assessment to income-tax on an 
income calculated at 

Occupancy tenancy of land 
assessed annually to land 
revenue of at least 

Tenancy of immovable property 
not assessed to land revenue of 
an annual rental value of at 

least . : . 

Assessment to direct munici¬ 
pal or cantonment taxation 
annually at least 

Holding of the office of zaildar, 
inamdar, safedpoah or iambar- 
dar 

Being a retired,' pensioned or 
discharged Commissioned or 
N on-commissioned Officer or 
Soldier of His Majesty’s Begst* 
lax- Forces 

Being a B&luch Tumandax 0 . 


Past or present membmMp of 
tim Senate or Court of ary 
Indian University 

Past or present Fellowship or 
Honorary Fellowship of any 
Indian University 

Fellowship or Honorary Fellow¬ 
ship of the Punjab Umveamty 
at time of preparation of rolls 

Not less than seven years' 
standing as a Graduate of the 
Punjab University 

Membership of tile Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce or of 
the Punjab Trades Association 


To vow 

BY POST, 


Hi; 

J § 
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— 
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25 
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I,CX» 
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50 
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.. 
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06 

.. 


.. 


.. 
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•• 



.. 

- 

« 

Yes 

- 
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.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Yes .. .; 
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[C&*pt«Y and Elections. I 


TO VOTE PERSONALLY. 


TO TOOT 
BY BOOT. 


Serial No. 

1 

Qualification. 

Legislative Council 
General consti¬ 

tuencies. 

Legislative Council 
Landholders con¬ 
stituencies. 

Legislative Council 
Univesrity consti¬ 
tuency. 

— 

Legislative Council 
Commerce consti¬ 
tuency. 

Legislative Council 

Industry consti¬ 

tuency. 

Legislative Assembly 
General consti¬ 

tuencies. 

Legislative Assembly 
Landholders con¬ 
stituency. 

Counoil of 
State. 

17 

Being the owner or representa¬ 
tive of a factory subject to the 
Indian Factories Aot, 1911, in 
which work has been carried on 
during the 12 months preceding 
the date of the preparation of 
the electoral roll 

Rs. 




Ves 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18 

Nomination by a registered com¬ 
pany with & paid-up capital of 
at least Rs. 25,000 and having 
a piacc of business in the 
Punjab 





Yes .. 




19 

Present or past membership ot a 
legislative hotly 


,« 


. * 

. • 


_ 

Yes. 

20 

Being a Provincial Darbari .. 

.. 



.. 



.. 

Yes. 

21 

Past or present non-officiai Presi¬ 
dent or Vice-President of Muni¬ 
cipal Committee with a popu¬ 
lation of 20,000 or at the 
headquarters of a district 








Yes. 

22 

Past or present non-official 
Chairman or Vice-Chairman of 
District Board 



! 





Yes. 

23 

Non-official President or Vice- 
President of a registered Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Bank or 
Union 








Yes 

24 

Holding of the title of Shams-ul- 
UJazna or Mah&m&hop&dhaya 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

Yes. 







39 


[ StatamcBti.] 

Statement No. 2.— Comparative statement of qualifications of Electors for the, 

Legislative Council and' District Boavds, 


(Paragraph 7 of Chapter II.) 



1 ” : —— -—-— 

f To VOTE PERSONALLY. 

i_ 

Serial 

No, 

Qualification of voters. 

Legislative 

Council 

General 

Constituen¬ 

cies. 

District 

Boards, 


Every person shall ho qualified to he an Elector if he— 



1 

is a male of not less than 21 years of age ; and 

Yes, and 
females 
also. 

Yes. 

2 

is a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh or lambardar, or 

Yes 

Yes. 

3 

owns land assessed to land revenue annually of at least.. 

Rs. 

25 

Rs. 

15 

4 

enjoys assignment of land revenue annually of at least .. 

50 

80 

5 

is a lessee or tenant of crown land at a rent annually of 

at least 

25 

15 

6 

is an occupancy tenant of land assessed to land revenue 
annually of at least 

25 

15 

7 

is assessed to income-tax or an income calculated at 

2,000 ; 

2,000 

8 

is a retired, pensioned, or discharged Commissioned or 
Non-commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s 
Regular Forces 

Yes. 

Yes. 

9 

10 

is assessed to any tax, cess or rate annually at least 

owns immovable property not assessed to land revenue of 
the value, not less than 

Rs. 

50 

(Municipal 
or Can¬ 
tonment 
tax), 

4,000 

Rs, 

2 

11 

is a tenant of immovable property not assessed to land 
revenue of an annual rental value of at least 

96 


12 

C lias an income per mensem at least .. .. 

.. 

.. 

1 owns Immovable property not assessed to land revenue j 
v of the annual rental value of at least 

96 

.. 

18 

has passed the Punjab University examination .. 

[ 

A graduate 
of not 

less than 

7 years* 
stan ding 
(for Uni- 
versity 
Consti iu- 
ency). 
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Legislative Council* 

'Atbmbnt No. 4. — Comtitnmdes. 

{Paragraph 26 of Chapter U.) 




POBTOAHOK, 1921. 

Nubmb op Kowtow, 1999. 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

? 

Male. 

Female. 


Noy-MTOAMiffAT»Asr (Uebak )« 






1 

Lahore City 

119,904 

79,668 

40,236 

11,169 

m 

2 

Amritsar City 

67,560 

40,917 

26,643 

9,988 

897 

3 

South-East Towns .. 

134,006 

74,656 

59,352 

8,381 

175 

4 

North-East Towns .. .. 

136,109 

54,094 

52,015 

9,965 

131 

5 

East-West Central Towns 

87,251 

52,262 

34,989 

6,472 

96 

6 

North-West Towns .. 

104,653 

65,458 

39,196 

10,770 

134 

7 

West Punjab Towns 

78,664 

45,698 

32,966 

9,429 

I2S 


Total Urban 

728,149 

442,753 

235,396 

86,174 

1,093 


NoK-MTTHAMMAT>AK (RuBAL). 






a 

BHssar 

496,664 

265,831 

230,833 

1X464 

997 

9 

South-East Roht&k (the Jhajjar and Sonepat 
tahmis of the Rohtak district). 

332,026 

179,022 

153,004 

15,357 

536 

10 

North-West Rohtak (the Rohtak and Gohana 
tahsik of Ihe Rohtak dktrict). 

287,921 

167,076 

130,845 

9,996 

4i§ 

ii 

Gurgaon .. 

448,293 

242,459 

206*834 

17,143 

843 

12 

Karnal 

546,022 

301,502 

246520 

9,715 

732 

13 

Ambala-esm-Simla .. «. 

340,602 

190,303 

150,299 

6,943 

m 

14 

Kangra .. 

721,399 

368*817 

1 352,582 

12,581 

376 

15 

Hoshiarpur .. .. ,. 

494*801 

263,961 

1 23(^840 

13*991 

687 

16 

JuHtmdur-cMm-Ltidhiana 

337,733 

186,434 

151,299 

5,356 

149 

17 

Lahore and Perozepore-CttW-Sheikhupn.'a .. 

560,595 

313*728 

246,867 

7,448 

176 

18 

Aixnhsar-caia-Guzdaspur 

426,337 

232,543 

193.794 

%m 

471* 

19 

Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division 
(North). 

620,681 

336,483 

284,198 

184)16 

506 

20 

Multan Division .. .. .. 

603,273 

333,668 

289,615 

13,588 

m 


Total Rural . . 

6,218,347 

3,371,817 

2,846,530 

■ 150583 

6.127 


Total Non-Muhammadan .. 

6,946,496 

3,814,570 

3.131,926 

216,757 

7,280 


Mpgunrsmay (Ubhau). 






21 

Lahore City 

149,044 

91,063 

57,98! 

12,810 

14® 

22 

Amritsar City .. 

71,180 

41,673 

29,507 

8,088 

so 

23 

West Punjab Towns .. ... 

243,442 

146,682 

96,760 

10,909 

14® 

24 

East and West Central Towns ** 

206,655 

115,389 

91,276 

9,696 

. .. 164 

25 

South-East Towns .. .. 

187,484 

103,983 

83A01 

6,170 

214 


Total Urban ~ 

857,815 

498.790 

359,025 

47,673 

WO 
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Statement No. 4. — Constituencies —continued. 



-- 

Population, 1921. 

Number op Electors, 1926. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Constituency. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


MUEAMMADAN (RUBAL). 






26 

Ourgaon-flttm-Hlssar 

393,420 

207.487 

185,933 

11,222 

480 

27 

Ambala Division (North-East) .. 

465,693 

250,945' 

214,748 

9,507 

570 

28 

Hoshiarpur-cwm-Ludhiaua 

431,652 

233,879 

197.773 

11,135 

555 

29 

Ferozepore 

454,070 

240,745 

207,325, 

4.592 

180 

§0 

Jullundnr 

324,325 

175.020 

148,705 

7,045 

349 

31 

Kangrs-c« m-Ourdaspu r 

437,973 

240,254 

197.719 

8,128 

219 

32 

Lahore ., 

476,306 

257,509 

218,737 

5,001 

215 

33 

Amritsar 

352,544 

191.308 

161,236 

4.526 

134 

34 

Sialkot .. 

535,686 

288.888 

246.798 

8.658 

191 

35 

Gujranwala 

409,561 

227.519 

182.042 

8,208 

379 

36 

Sheikhupura .. 

329,004 

182,486 

146,518 

8,505 

388 

37 

Gujrat West (the Phalia tahsil of the Gujrat 
district). 

230,412 

129,761 

100,651 

6,905 

291 

38 

Gujrat East (the Gujrat and Kharian tahsils 
of the Gujrat district). 

454,791 

235,231 

219.563 

16,508 

138 

39 

Shahpur West (the Shahpur and Khushab 
tahsils of the Shahpur district). 

258,883 

134,700 

124;tl7 

7,881 

177 

40 

Shahpur East (the Bhalwal and Sargodha 
tahsils of the Shahpur district). 

310,436 

173,892 

130,544 

8,772 

351 

41 

Mianwali 

303,829 

159,662 

144,167 

3,715 

31 

42 

Attack .. .. .. 

460,808 

230,803 

223,945 

14,076 

179 

43 

Rawalpindi 

420,492 

215,025 

- 205,467 

20,723 

165 

44 

.Thelmn .. 

405,287 

202.574 

202,713 

21.394 

196 

45 

Lyallpur North (the Lyallpur and the Jaran- 
waia tabsite of the LyaUpur district). 

280.106 

152.712 

127.394 

12.009 

481 

46 

Lyallpur South (the Samundri and Toba Tek 
Singh tahsils of the Lyallpur district). 

303,695 

165,775 

137,920 

15,037 

489 

47 

Montgomery ., 

506,415 

276,308 

230,107 ■ 

9,546 

225 

48 

Multan East (the Kabirwala, Khanewal and 
Mailsi tahsils of Multan district). 

319,753 

174,138 

145,615 

5,438 

181 

49 

Multan West (the Multan,- Sirajabad and 
Lodhran tahsils of the Multan district). 

355,988 

193,108 

162,880 

4,319 

247 

50 

Jhang .. ... ., .. 1 

448,182 

242,327 

205,855 

10,409 

485 

51 

Muzaffargarh ... • 

491,213 

267,037 

224,176 

3,037 

172 

52 

Dera Ghazi Khan .. 

425,979 

235,069 

190,910 

2,252 

42 


Total Rural Muhammadan 

10,586,506 

5,896,948 

4,889,558 

249,148 

7,516 


Total Muhamma dan. ., 

11,444,321 

6,195,738 

5,248,583 

296 21 

8,282 


Srea. 






53 

Sikh Urban 

80,436 

55,573 

30,863 

9,699 

171 


Total Urban .. 

86^436 

55,573 

30,803 

9,699 

171 





48 




Statement No. 4.— Constituencies —concluded. 


Serial 

No. 


Population, 1921. 


Name of Constituency. 


Numbs®, of Electors 
iw 1936. 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
til 
62 
63 


Sikh (Rheas). 

Ambala Division 
Hoshiiirpur and Kangra 
•Tulhmdui* 

Ludhiana 

Ferozeporc 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Sialkot-rtfw-( i unlaspn r 
Lyallpur ■ 

Multan Division and Slicikhupura (the 
Sheikhupura district and the Multan Divi¬ 
sion excluding the Lyallpur district'. 

Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwnia 

Total Rural 


Total Sikh 

Total General Constituencies, Urban 

Total General Constituencies, Rural 


Grand Total Legislative Council, Gene¬ 
ral Constituencies. 


Punjab Landholders (General) .. 
Muhammadan Landholders 
Sikh Landholders .. .. .. 

Baloch Tuman dars .. 

Punjab University .. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association. 

Punjab Industries .. 


Total Legislative Council Special 
' Constituencies. 


Grand Total Legislative Council 


Grand Total of Electors 


| Total. 

Male, 

Female. 

j 

Male. 

T ~" 

Female. 

151,47a 

85.125 

ttfi.345 

8,427 

412 

! 34.25! 

73,963 

081291 

9,069 

182 

20.3.444 

110,105 

87,339 

13,824 

465 

231,522 

! 131,022 

I 00,500 

19M4 

581) 

299.462 

168,522 

130,940 

15,014 

760 

Hit 4,155 

94.208 

71.947 

10,068 

600 

| 265,526 

150.399 

115,127 

18,981 

699 

| 297,32.1 

117,981 

80,342 

15,750 

455 

j 157,863 

,89,232 

68,631 

15,8® 

71(1 

207,242 

115,741 

91,501 

13,962 

449 

183,510 

98,086 

85,424 

12,570 

229 

,',207,771 

1,240,384 

907,387 

152,498 

5,531 

2,294,207 

1,295,957 

998,250 

182,197 

5,703. 

1,672,400 

997,116 

675,284 

123^48 

2,030 

19,012,624 

i 

10,309,149 

8,703,475 

562,229 

19,174 

i 

20,685,024 

11,306,265 

j 

9,378,759 

675,775 

21*204 

ECIAL CONSTITUENCIES. 







| m 

38 




1*524 

82 




824 

48 




i 10 





3,211 

7 


.. 

« * 4 

94 

2 




350 



*• 

** 

6,672 

177 




682,447 

21,381 




1 - — —^ 

. j 


■"* 


7m,ms 


g2 
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f Chapter II.—Electorates and Elections, i 


Legislative Council. 

Statement No. 4-A .—Extent of Uxbun Constituencies. 

(Paragraph 26 et seq. of Chapter II.) 


Name. 

Extent. 

Non-Muhammadan, 

Urban. 


Lahore City 

The municipality and cantonment ot Lahore. 

Amritsar City 

The municipality and cantonment of Amritsar. 

South-East Towns 

Themunicipalities of Bhiwani, Hissar, Sirsa, 
Hansi, Eohtak, Sonepat, Jhajjar, Eewari, 
Panipat, Karnal, Kaithal and Shahabad and 
the notified areas of Karnal (Civil Station) 
Kaithal* and Hidayatpur Chhaoni (Gurgaon). 

North-East Towns 

The municipalities of Ambala, Jagadhri, Simla, 
Ludhiana, Jagraon, Hoshiarpur and Jullundpr 
\ and the cantonments of Ambala, Kasauli, Dag- 
shai, Sabathu, Jutogh and Jullundur. 

East and West Central Towns . .. 

i The municipalities of Kasur, Ferozepore, Fazilka, 

| Gurdaspur, Batala, Dalhousie, Sialkot and 
Dharamsala and the cantonments of Ferozepore, 
Baiun, Bakloh, Sialkot and Dharamsala. 

North-West Towns 

The municipalities of Gujrat, Jalalpur Jattan, 
Bhera, Khushab, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, 
Rawalpindi, Murree, Mianwali, Gujranwala 
and Wazirabad and the cantonments of Jhelum, 
Rawalpindi, Murree, Campbellpur and Attook 
and the notified areas of Sargodha, Campbellpur 
and Sheikhupuxa. 

Wat Punjab Towns ■ ., - 

The municipalities of Montgomery, Lyallpur, 
Jhang-Maghiana, Ghiniot, Multan, Muzafiar- 
garh and Dera Ghazi Khan, and the /canton¬ 
ment of Multan. 

Muhammadan, Urban. 


Lahore City .. . # 

The municipality and cantonment of Lahore. 

Amritsar City 

The municipality and cantonment ot . Amritsar* 


oonunittee *nd notified are* of Withal is separately aW here, but not inW 
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f IStatamatt* 3 


Statement No. 4-A — Extmi oj Urban CJomiiimncies — concluded. 


Ham©. Extent. 


Muhammadan, Ueban— amcM . 


West Punjab Towns .. .. The municipalities of Gujrat, Jaialpur Jattan, 

Bhera, Khushab, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, 
Bawaipindi, Murree, Mianwali, Montgomery, 
Lyallpm, Jhang-Maghiana, Chiniot, Multan, 
Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, the canton¬ 
ments of Jhelum, Bawaipindi, Murree, Campbell* 
pur, Aftoek and Multan and the notified areas 
of Sargodha and Campbellpur. 

East and West Central Towns .. The municipalities of Kasur, Eerozepore, Eazilka, 

Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Sialkot, Gurdaspur, 
Batala, Daihousie, Hoshiarpur, JuUundur and 
Dharmsala, the cantonments of Eerozepore, 
Sialkot, Baiun, Bakloh, Juilundur and Dharm- 
sala and the notified area of Sheikhiipura. 

South-East Towns ,. .. The municipalities of Bhiwani, Bissar, Sirsa, 

Hansi, Bohtak, Sonepat, Jhajjar, Bewari, Pani- 
pat, Kamal, Kaithal, Shahabad, Ambala, 
Jagadbri* Simla, Ludhiana and Jagraon, the 
cantonments of Ambala, Kasauli, Dagshai, 
Sabathu and Jutogh and the notified areas of 
Kamal (Civil Station), Kaithal and Hid&y&tpur 
Ghhaom (Gurg&on). 


Sikh, Urban. 

The municipalities of Lahore, Amritsar, Bhiwani, 
Hissar, Sirsa, Hansi, Bohtak, Sonepat, Jhajjar, 
Bewari, Panipat, Kamal, Kaithal, Shahabad, 
Ambala, Jagadhri, Simla, Ludhiana, Jagraon, 
Hoshiarpur, JuUundur, Kasur, Eerozepore, 
Fazilka, Gurdaspur, Batala, Daihousie, Sialkot, 
Dharmsala, Gujrat, Jaialpur Jattan, Bhera, 
Khushab, Jhelum, Find Dadan Khan, Bawai¬ 
pindi, Murree, Mianwali, Gujranwala, Wazir- 
abad, Montgomery, Lyallpur, Jhang-Maghiana, 
Chiniot, Multan, MumfiSargarh and Dera Ghazi 
Khan. The cantonments of Amritsar, Ambala, 
Kasauli, Dagshai, Sabathu, Jutogh, Lahore, 
Juilundur, Baiun, Bakloh, Sialkot, Dharmsala, 
_ E’erozepore, Jhelum, Bawaipindi, Murree, Camp- 
bellpur, Attock, Multan. The notified areas 
of Kamal (Civil Station), Kaithal, Hidayatpur 
Chhaoni (Gurgaon), Sargodha, Campbellpur and 
Shakhupum. 
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[CkaptBr IL—Electoratts and Election*. 1 

Legislative Assembly. 

Statement No. 5. — Constituencies. 

Census 1921. 

(Paragraphs 84 and 86 of Chapter II.) 




Population, 1921. 

Number of Electors 
in 1926. 

Serial 

No. 

Constituency. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Non-Muhammadan. 






1 

Ambala Division 

2,662,248 

1,458,867 

1,203,381 

6,490 

293 

2 

Juilundur Division .. 

1,932,597 

1,033,656 

898,941 

4,597 

203 

3 

West Punjab (The Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan Divisions). 

2,351,651 

1,322,047 

1,029,604 

15,113 

373 


Total Non-Muhammadan .. 

6,946,496 

3,814,570 

3,131,926 

26,200 

875 


Muhammadan. 






4 

East Punjab (the Ambala Division and the 
districts of Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Juilundur 
and Ludhiana.) 

1,893,267 

1,021,935 

871,332 

2,875 

224 

' 

5 

East Central Punjab (the districts of Fe- 
rozepore, Lahore, Amritsar and Gurdas- 
pur). 

1,9^6,781 

1,089,157 

887,624 

3,933 

166 

6 

West Central Punjab (the districts of 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and Lyall- 
pnr). 

1,949,476 

, 1,069,938 

879,638 

13,137 

359 

7 

North Punjab (the districts of Gujrat, Jhelum 
and Rawalpindi). 

1,602,701 

841,952 

760,749 

2,351 

100 

8 

North-West Punjab (the districts of Attock, 
Mianwali, Shahpur and Jhang). 

1,846,058 

983,314 

• 862,744 

7,065 

329 

9 

South-West Punjab (the districts of Multan, 
Montgomery, Muzafiargarh and Dera Gh&zi 
Khan). 

2,176,328 

1,189,442 

986,596 

3,701 

195 


Total Muhammadan 

: 

11,444,321 ; 

6,195,738 

5,248,683 

33,062 

1,373 


Sikh. 






10 

East Punjab (the Ambala and Juilundur Divi¬ 
sion^). 

1,037,861 

686,737 

451,124 

2,941 ' 

190 

n 

West Punjab (the Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan Divisions). 

1,256,346 

709,220 

547,126 

16,384 

698 


' ' . Total Sikh 

i ' . . ' 

2,294,207 

1,295,957 

998,250 

19,325 

888 


Grand Total, General. Constituencies 

20,685,024 

11,306,265 

9,378,759 

78,587 

3,136 


Punjab ■ I«dli'.©lder8 (the 'Province of 
Punjab). 



•• 

1,047 

50 


Grand Total 

.. 

.. 


79,634 

3,186 
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f Statcmots. J 


legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. 
Statement No. 6.— Candidates. 

(Paragraphs 32 and 87 of Chapter II.) 


Constituency. 


Non-Mithammadan. 

Urban. 

1. Lahore City 

2. Amritsar City 

3. South-East Towns 

4. North-East Towns 

5. East and West Central Towns 

6. North-West Towns 

7. West Punjab Towns 

Emu I. 

8. Hissar 

9. South-East Rohtak 

10. North-West Rohtak 

11. Gurgaan 

12. Kama! 

13. Ambala-CHWj-Simla 

14. Kangra 

15. Hoshiarpur 

16. .4nlinndtir-cf,*w.-Lndhiana 

17. Lahore and Ferc®epore-efim-Sheikhiipnra 

18. Amritsar-e»«-Gnt4a®piir .. 

19. Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 

20. Multan Division 

Hjtrasocaday. 

Urban. 

21. Lahore City 

22. Amritsar City .. 

23. West Punjab Towns 

24. East and West Centra! Towns 

25. South-East Towns 


1 ^ - 

| Ncmbeb of Caitdidates. 

1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

t; 

4 

2 

3 

3 


2 

2 

l 

4 

1 

*> 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 


5 

1 

2 

2 

% 

8 

1 

j 8 

1 2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

:i 

3 

s’ 

5 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 


2 

3 

2 

.3 

3 

2 

l 

1 

2 

8 

1 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

■g': 
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[ Chapter IL—Electorate* end Election*. 1 

Statement No. 6.— Candidates —continued. 


-—-■ - ■" 

Number op Candidates. 


Constituency. 

1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

Muhammadan — conducted. 

Surd. 




28. Ouigaon-dW-Hissar 

4 

2 

3 

27. Ambaia Division North-East 

1 

2 

1 

28* Hoshiarpur^itm-Ludliiana ,. 

2 

6 

■2 

2®. Ferozepore 

3 

2 

3 

30. JuQnndnr 

3 

4 

4 

31. SAngra^m-Gurdaspur 

3 

3 

1 

32. Lahore 

2 

3 

1 

33. AmritBar .. .. * 

4 

1 

3 

34. Sialkot ■ .. 

1 

2 

2 

35. Gujranwai& 

2 

2 

4 

38. SheSdrapnra 

6 

5 

2 

37. GupratEas* 

3 

1 

2 

| 

38. GujrafcWesfc .. .. .. .. 

2 

1 

. 4 

39. Shahpiur East . . .. 

3 

3 

2 

40. Shahpur West 

2 

1 

2 

41. Mauwah 

3 

1 

2 

42. Attook 

1 

2 

2 

43. Rawalpindi 

6 

3 

3 

44. Jhatam 

1 

2 

2 . 

45 . LyallpurNorth .. .. .. 

3 

6 

4 

48. Lyallpur South .. .. .. 

3 

5 

3 

47. Montgomery ... .. 

1 

1 

2 

48.. Jftftui&Mfc .. 

2 

2 

2 

49. MultaaW«t .. .. .. 

2 

1 

1 

50. Jhang .. .. 

4 

2 

1 

51. MusaSargajh .. .. .. 

2 

2 

1 

52. Bara Ghazt Khaa ' 

3 

2 

3 

■Sikh. ■ 




53. Urban ... . ■ 

Rural 

1 

1 

1 

54. AmbaJaBivisioa.. .. .. 

4 

1 

2 

55. HosMarpur-cttm-Kaagra V .. ' ... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

i 







f Statement 


Statement No. 8.— Candidates —concluded. 



$• West Punjab 


4. East Punjab 

& East Qeotac&J Punjab 

6., Wert Gentml Punjab 

7. North Punjab .. 

5. Nort2fc*Wert Punjab 
% South-West Punjab 

10. East Punjab ., 

11 . Wert Punjab 

12. Punjab landholders 
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StabtMat* ] 


si 

Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. 

Statement No. 8 .—Votes held invalid. 


(Paragraph 67 of Chapter II,) 


Year. 

Total votes 
polled. 

Percentage 

lotal invalid. Lf jovalid 

... 


! vote, 

_ 


Legislative Council, 


1920 

* * • .. 

130,152 

2,808 

1928 

249,367 


* « # # 

1,518 

1926 

307,063 



2,127 


Legislative Assembly, 


1920 

16,226 

1,584 

9*8 

1928 

35,255 

728 

•2 

1926 

39,394 

804 

*2 

Combined Legislatj 

ivb Council and A 

■SSBMBLY. 

1 1 

i 

1920 

146,378 

I 

8,887 

f 

2*7 

1923 

284,622 

2,241 

*8 

1926 

346,457 

2,981 

*8 


h2 
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L.yiakUive Assembly. 

I Punjab Landholder® .. , 820 Voting was not* by post. 967 804 84 1,047 60 917 





Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. 

Statement No. 10— Election Expenses. 

(Paragraphs 76 and 101 of Chapter II.) 


















[ ( Vr —' U.~m*ctoX*U* w*d Elections.} 




West Punjab (Muhammadan) :. .. 428 265 
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l StatoBMits. ] 


Statement No. 12.- 


Council of Stale. 

-Detailed "Return showing the remit of Elections to the Cmrnil 
of State in the Punjab . 

(Paragraph 100 of Chapter H.) 


Nature and name of 
constituency. 


Punjab (Non-Muham¬ 
madan). 


Punjab (Sikh) 


East Punjab (Muham¬ 
madan.) 


West Punjab (Muham¬ 
madan). 


Punjab (Non-Muham¬ 
madan). ■ 


Punjab (Sikh) 


East and West Punjab 
(Muhammadan). 


Candidates nominated. 


1920. 

1. The Hon’ble Eai Bahadur 

Lala Ram Saran Das, C.I.E, 
of Lahore. 

2. Dfwan Bahadur Lala Pmdi 

Das, Sabharwal. 

3. Rai Sahib Moti Sagar 

4. Diwan Sant Ram 

5. Rai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai 

6. Mr. Haxki'han Lai 

7. Dr. Nand Lai 

8. Mr. Ganpat Rai .. 

9. Rai Bhhadur Hari Chaud 

The Hon r ble Sardar Jogendra 
Singh of Iqbalnagar, Mont¬ 
gomery district. 


1. The Hon’ble Khan Sir Zulfikar 

All Khan, Kt., C.S.I., of 
Lahore. 

2. Khawaja Ahad Shah 

3. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Inam 

All. 

4. Chaudhn Sher Muhammad 

Khan. 

1. The Hon*hle Colonel Malik 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 
Tirana, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
M.V.O., of Kalra, Shahpur 
District. 


2. Khan Muhammad Aslam 

Khan. 

3. Khan Bahadur Sardar Jamal 
Khan. 

Total .. 

1925. 

1. Rat Bahadur Lala Ram 

Saran Das, C.T.E., of Lahore 

2. Dr. _ Nand Lai. Bar.-at-Law, 

(withdrew). 

1. Sardar Jogendra Singh of 
Tqbalnagar (Montgomery), 


2. Baba Karfcar Singh, Bedi, of 
Montgomery. 

1. Nawab Sayyad Muhammad 
Mehr Shan of J&Ialuur 
(Jheium). 

% Khawaja Ghulam Yarin, Bar.- 
at-Law, Amritsar. 

L Khan Sahib Raja Muham¬ 
mad Ikram Ullah Khan, 
Waztrabad, district Guji&n- 
wala (Rejected). 


Total 


3*3 


m 


Numibb of 
TOTES 
POLLED. 


399 


365 


262 


423 


1,910 


173 


254 


826 


1,038 


519 


1,082 


2,639 


368 


702 


11 


12 


11 


11 


1,070 


22 


Name of member or 
members returned. 


Hie Honlbie Rai 

Bahadur Lala Ram 

Saran Das, C.I.E., 
of Lahore. 


I 


B® 

cm 

is. 
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The Hon’ble Sardar 
Jogendra Singh of 

Iqbalnagar, Mont¬ 
gomery district. 

Hie Hotfbl© Khan Strl 
Eulfikar Ali Khan 
Kt, C.S.L, of 
Lahore. 


The Hon’ble Colonel 
Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan, 

Tirana, K.O.I.E., 
C.B.E., M.V.O., of 

Kalra, Shahpur 
District. 


66 


§3 


Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saran Das, 

C.I.E., of Lahore. 


The Hon’Me Sardar 
Jogendra Singh of 
Iqbalnagar (Mont¬ 
gomery). 


Nawab Sayyad 
Muhammad Mehr 
Shah of Jalalpur 
(Jheium). 


73 








CHAPTER HI.—The Legislative Council. 

SECTION A.—Composition and Character. 

1. Under the Punjab Electoral Rules the Legislative Council of the 
” t,on - Governor of the Punjab is composed as follows 


Nominated 

(a) Members of the Executive Council 
(h) At least seven non-officials, including two 
representatives of the European and 
Anglo-Indian communities, one cf the 
Indian Christian community, one re¬ 
presenting the Punjabi officers and 
soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces 
and one representing the labouring 
classes 

(c) Not more than 14 officials ■ 


Elected 

Ordinary 

( a ) Non-Muhammadan, Urban 
(h) Non-Muhammadan, Rural 

(c) Muhammadan, Urban 

(d) Muhammadan, Rural 

(e) Sikh, Urban 
(j) Sikh, Rural 


71 


7 

IS 

5 

27 

1 

11 


Special 

(g) Landholders, General 

(h) Landholders, Muhammadan 

(i) Landholders, Sikh .. 

(k) Biluch Tumandars.. 

(Q University 

(m) Commerce 

(n) Industry 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


44 * 4 1 ^ mber . nom ^ na ^ e ^ members was increased from 22 to 23 in the 
tinrd Council to provide for a representative of the labouring classes. This 
increased the minimum number of non-official nominated seats from six-to seven 
and as a matter of fact one more was added at the expense of the official bhe« $ 

2. Thus communally there are 34 Muhammadan sea+s (counting Tum¬ 
andars}, 21 Hindu seats (counting non-Muhammadan constituencies and Land¬ 
holders, General, as practically Hindu), 13 Sikh seats, and 3 indeterminate. 
Ihese last have in practice been held by two Hindus and one European, and if we 
*™ e . ^bese into account, and the non-official nominated members, the non- 
official seats-are 34 Muhammadan, 23 Hindu, 13 Sikh and 4 Christian, with 3 
(ot m the last Council, 4) indeterminate. Reckoning the representatives of the 
university, Commerce and Industry as urban, and of the Tumandars as rural, 
the distribution of the elected seats as between rural and urban interests is 55 
to 16. 


3. In the first Council the representatives of 64 ordinary urban and rural 
The first Council, ’ constituencies were, as w T as to be expected, 32 Muh¬ 

ammadans, 20 Hindus and 10 Sikhs. The 7 other 
electoral constituencies w T ere filled up as follows :—Hindus 3, Muhammadans 
2, burns and Christians 1 each.. Out of these 71 elected seats, 39 were filled by 
land-owners and 24 by lawyers. 

* ® nominated non-officials were 2 Sikhs, 1 Muhammadan and 

® The Muhammadans thus had 35 non-official members, the Hindus 

Sikhs 15 and Christians 4. One Muhammadan member, Khan Bahadur 
Mian Fazl-i-Husain, and one Hindu, Lala Harkishan Lai, were selected as 
Ministers, the latter being representative of Hindu urban and industrial interests. 
Of the elected members, about 50 out of the 71 belonged to tribes notified as agri¬ 
cultural. The Muhammadans in the Council formed an organised group which 
was^on most questions prepared to follow the guidance of the Muhammadan 
Minister ; this group, when supported by the official bloc, commanded a majori¬ 
ty m the Council. One item of his policy, namely, the fixation of a proportion of 
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Muhammadan entrants into certain educational institutions and services and the 
extension of the existing scheme of communal representation on local bodies, was 
opposed by the Hindus, and 18 Hindu and 8 Sikh members of the Council 
out of 23 Hindus and 15 Sikhs, presented a memorial to the Governor, protest¬ 
ing against this application of the principle of communal proportions. This 
was followed up by a vote of censure moved in the budget debate of 1923, in a 
motion for the reduction of the salary of the Muhammadan Minister. ’ This 
was defeated by 50 votes to 23. The majority was comprised entirely of the 
official bloc and of Muhammadans, with the Hindu Minister and 3 Christians 
The minority consisted of 13 Hindus and 10 Sikhs. The feeling aroused 
on this subject was accentuated by the effect of the Malabar disturbances and 
the communal rioting at Multan, Amritsar and other large cities, and the strength 
of the feelings aroused became manifest when the passing of Punjab (Courts) 
Amendment Act, 1922, was made the occasion for an attack by Muslim members 
on the High Court, where Hindu interests were alleged to predominate. This 
also appeared in the opposition of the Muhammadan members to a Bill put for¬ 
ward by the Hindu Minister to facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
purposes. The cleavage between rural and urban interests made itself apparent 
here, as the measure was represented as a covert attack on the Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act. Another measure which had an interesting bearing on the composi¬ 
tion of the first Council was that introduced in November 1922 in the hone of 
settling the problem of the Sikh Gurdwaras. The Bill was introduced by the 
Muhammadan Munster and was supported by all the Muhammadans except 2 
and the official bloc : it, however, came forward at a time when the Hindus were 
anxious to obtain bikh support and were prepared on that account to support 

a^h bj ^th nS t0 i the ^ i, be BlU was °PP°sed by all the Hindus and Sikhs ; 
and the Sikh member of the Executive Council and the Hindu Minister abstain- 

or ! ( k vlsl0G > the Bill being carried purely by the official 

and Muhammmadan vote. At a later stage of the Council sitting, however the 
^uhammadans _assisted to support a resolution recommending the immediate 
mea 5 e of certam Sikh prisoners which was passed against Government. The 
Sikh members in all questions affecting their community voted in accordance 
with the orders of the Shromani Gurdwara Parbaudhak Committee which was 

Srt of T Q e S gni M ths greater or at an y ^te the more active 

? ,? f y e community. In general matters affecting the administra- 

™ u^i?”* y°y ci1 was . Prepared to co-operate with Government and 

° re ^ f , 0r au attltude 111 dealing with certain questions, such as the 
release of martial law prisoners or the removal of the aDnliration q a* 

tiousMeetings Act, which showed readiness to take responsibility for an unpopular 

5. The composition of the second Council was as regards the 71 elected 
The second Council (1934). seats precisely the same communally as that of 

The nominated non-official seats 6 were"given to^ 6 Cb™^ 8 ^ nd «s. 

Muhammadans and one Sill,“? ?- t0 
of Muhammadans by one at the expense of the 8iVtio g uu, tota representation 
the Muhammadans combined with certaffi tlvS ^.gfater portion of 
of the Sikhs to form a party which in Hmdus and some 

Unionists, and was idgrf to 

one was, as before, a Muhammadan and one a Hffidu ° ^1° Mln ^ ers 

Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Husain as in tbr fir m* . , ndu , 5 ^ former being Khan 

dur Lai Chand, was a rural Hindu and belonffedTo^ b p* the , la * ter ’ Eai Baha¬ 
ists’ party. On his being unsTat^d A, ^ ^■ tb ®. PuD J ab National Union- 

by Rai Sahib Cbhotu Rm aTso a^nml TT^° n pet f 10n ’ ^P^ was taken 
Later, in 1926 wben Sk and a member of the party. 

thia, as member of the Executive Council ^ ^ U1 ^ dar ® in g b , Maji- 

Singh, was appointed, with the view r»f «J • ^Luster, Sardar Jogendra 
in Government. The Ministry now conuiu+e^^ a representation of the Sikhs 
party, and one Sikh. Of ttaremaini™2*°j° ne ? mdu> who led the Unionist 
ed Swarajists, 8 by Khilafatists 9 bv S6atS ’ 12 ^ ere held by profess- 

Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee ^and th/bnl^ 6 “ommees of the Shromani 
themselves Independents. The small q w ! k- a ance by members who called 
aal, M to. tt* a,. 
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thefceTSwaSS 1 ' a? it “?■ 3I '' h ™ d “n S , «ith the exception ot 

Punjab to ““ 

plained above eonfainArl rm \r 1? ^mg ly-o, when the Mimstrv, as ex- 
what less coh^lStiSrfSjSfed ? f J sh ° wed ’ P erba P a > some- 
voted with the Muhammadan Tnrai lira mem ^rs and a few Sikhs usually 

Which., generally speakin*, w* reaT^unoT^ majority 

tive of the rural interest? -wtiiVt. +>, Q ' SU PP 0 ^ to the Ministry as representa- 
ot this 1M. majority of members 

general outlook, slirewd innractjVal ^ yhole^consep-ative in their 

mote the interests of thp qrml! v e3 ? ? n< ^ consiS ^ e!1 ^ i- n their efforts to pro- 

the >."?^ It may be said of 

rate current of public oninion in tbs n^’*-’ baC lfc represented the more mode- 

Executive were m a e wMcLmnnL Pn>V it' C ' ! !‘ dtha ? lts relati °" s with the 

vote against Sovemmlt «1?“ T n Though occ. stamlly led into a definite 
majority) rwommSS theXSl\fl *, ^ ol '*°” ! c ™' d by.* large 

it approached most questions in a Q-nlrU- ^ ^ a .^ e ex |’ remis ^ Zafar Ali Khan, 
itself free to criticise nm-ownm j. P °f moderation, though of course holding 
the predominant^ nartv fnTe w mea S res affecting the Particular interest of 
hanc?^ the question of the en- 

steady opposition but the Mne J fu 1 te ! g of tbe ruraI P art J was one of 
be noted that as a * u 6 / speecbes was al ways moderate ; it should 

ed as inadequate after a dXTe b° M^Ss! Wt theTpTeche® were resTr^d 

othe^ anFsikh 10 ™ °! T S ™j i3ts ’ the Khilafatists Ld a few 

"T,, and blkh members, but tbs coalition was not strongly organized 

heie l Wa {f T amm0US or consistent * its attitude The 
of ftrOotci^b“ d “"to “ ° f i‘s effect on tT%3£g 

FL-T + i, ’ and , tbere were towards the end of the Council few debates in 

S™*' tone w.s not prominent. It is true that to soSe exlS 

age namelv thafTe7w Wer ° "t' 11 * 811 ;? by ! J “ existence of another line of eleav- 
nfanv ittf" bet ?T? urban and 1 raral mterests. But on the other hand on 
Sid ^ nrh^ ” a ™ ra T °T e j 0 be broadl y interpreted as connoting Muslim 
tpT .„_. v.i T XT, as conn oting Hindu mterests, and where urban and rural in- 

mSal Sec s e th^q U fh 0n 18 ^ W !u to T* a COI ™ al tone. On most com- 
T T Je Sikhs ranged themselves on the side of the Hindus, as is 

matTi of CnfL. " “f eStS J 6re not alwa ? s identieal = as > f <>r example, m the 
S itfh?!^ d ? f ref A T m i Communal feeling in the Council probably reach- 

in Jul^fc FT m t 1 he d ® bates , that took P lace on the Money-lenders’ Bill 

in mamr f^rf * teW I eeks the notm & at. Rawalpindi, which had resulted 
m many fatalities and much destruction of property. 

6. In the third Council communal representation in the elected seat. 

The third Council ( 1927 ). was the same as in the second. The nominated 

f_ _ ... „ , , unofficial seats were raised to seven to provide 

or a representative of labour, and were further strengthened by one at the 

Hffi 86 °* J he Tt ml Woc and were held b y tbree Christians, two Sikhs, one 
^T d a ? d tw ° Muhammadans. Agricultural tribes were represented by about 
r.™ TT er ? : PobtlcalI y tke change was considerable. The Swaraj party 
practically disappeared, and in its place appeared a Hindu party which was in 
much closer touch with Government; it may be said to have been representa- 
tave mainly of urban mterests. The Punjab National Unionist party, tho for¬ 
mation of wbch has been explabed in paragraph 5, returned to this Council 
m very nearly the same state as m the second Council,- it bcluded, as before 
a small group of rural Hindus, but b reduced numbers. In view of changes in 
the composition of Council, and b particular of the changed attitude of the 
mam Hindu party, the Ministry was now reconstituted on a basis of three b- 
stead of two Ministers. The National Unionist party was represented by a 
Muhammadan, Malik Firoz Khan, Noon ; the former Hindu Member, Bai Sahib 
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Chaudhri Chhotu Earn, belonging to the small rural Hindu group in that party, 
gave place to Mr. Manohar Lai as a representative of the major Hindu party 
in the Council; the Sikh Minister, Sardar Jogendra Singh, who though not a 
member of the National Unionist party, had in the previous Council obtained 
general support from it, retained his post in the Ministry. A small body of 
Muslim, Hindu and Sikh members, representative of what had been known as 
the Khilafatists in the previous Council, some of the remaining Swaraj mem¬ 
bers, and some of the “ Akali ” Sikhs, now appeared under the name of 
the Nationalist party. It consisted of some ten to twelve members, belon gin g 
to the extreme wing of politics, and was consistent in its opposition to Gov¬ 
ernment. A vote of want of confidence, moved by the leader of this party 
early in the session, did not meet with the necessary support to enable it to be 
introduced. The House, on the other hand, passed a resolution in favour of the 
unconditional release of the Akali prisoners. The communal disturbances 
of May 1927, as was to be expected, gravely exercised the minds of the Council 
in its summer session. The general tone of the Council was one of anxiety 
that Government should take the lead in putting an end to communal strife 
though, even during this discussion, there was still much insistence on communal 
points of view. 


'• We ma y say with truth that the working of parties within the Council 
Formation of parties. h&S not yet been developed on lines as definite 

. as those attained in some European countries. 

. opposing claims of rural and urban interests, or even indeed policies in¬ 
spired by the demands of different communities, form a basis for the found- 
ation of a party system, and, indeed, the former has, as a matter of fact re¬ 
sulted m the constitution of the party which has most consistently maintained 
its existence m the Council, namely, the National Unionist party. -While how¬ 
ever, we have had the beginnings of a party system, its crystallization into the 
Ime i, of ^ision on the English model has been checked by 
°^t r /t? 0r o : Texample, the Gurdwara agitation for a time pre- 
J™ te j ^ s > absorbed purely in that issue, from definite association with 
any of the other mam parties in the Council; the non-co-operation campaign 

Sm ? ar eff ? ct l 0 / a . time on man -y of Hindus. There are 
considerable importance which have tended to prevent 
the development of a fuff party system. The existence of the official bloc 

mo^n^n^S^ P0Slt T C °T cil which ’ at aU ey ents from the com- 
.... P° Q t of view, may be said to be somewhat evenly balanced in itself 
militatesi against this development, since its weight is thrown into the scale to 
th!Xt S Ste r h p 6n ^.Pehey is “1 accord with that of Government. Again, 
Shcv raSr'+W has been thought advisable, on grounds of general 

policy rather than in the mterests of Council working, to find reoresentatinn 

^rtfobXTthafthk we party ? the House. It must how! 

—£4 ,z, 

occasion of the vLt of the Indian Statufoi^f 1 / 1110 ? 1 • t °°* shape on tiie 

mission received in dennt n +f^ ?i btatut ory Commission to Lahore. The Corn- 

Unionist party, of which 3 were A™ re P£?. se ’h , hig the Punjab National 
madans. ItTbo^ a l£ ^ and the rest Muham- ■ 

would seem to be a newiv conaHtn+efi naL ^ mem h ers as representing what 
party, of whom all were Hindus. P ^ namel y> the National Reforms 

8. The only party, if it .may so be entitled, which is under really 
ifeoawrijte. ngid disciphne, is the official bbc of 14 votes! 

■it the theory ever existed that official members 
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were at liberty to speak and vote as they pleased it t, , 

one occasion a Minister in charge of a department ? haS f a f Sed a W- On 
the statistics furnished hy the department The the Talae of 

ed the chair if the Minister was in order and snh^ ° , the **“*"«»* aslj ' 

This was an exceptional ease ; the action t lT f voted a ? ail ^ 
discipline regulating the etodirt of the seS 3 wT t0 ° f 

occurred. The situation is more difficult when an nffi, s ™ l5ar „ case has sm(>e 
against his convictions on a matter £ which he is into "v t0 VOt<? 

ed ; members of the technical servtcos - ne S ,“ ?° T a , T officiaIlv concern- 

irksome : on the othe^tide hetSct f Pa ?? uIar feIt the Position to he 

to argument has Wa ^77 

the situation has been faced on hoth^fdltS, i'f rthe5eF ^ 011 the ^hole, 

wtsir't g a vo i 

9. The Punjab National Unionist party, primarily organised to re- 

The Punjab National Unionist party, present rural interests, grew out of tlie group 
x. a £ n _ mainly J^xiliammadaii, wlncli as shown in nors 

SKi t’ f0ll0W t ? ian ’ nov Sir, FazI-i-Husain, in the firs? CoS “RS 

£™ter y se3of S c^ dD ™ S t eh f°™ of 1 192S > and the first showed a 
greater sense of cohesion and continuity than anv of the other parties formed 

ST \° T £ £* ° 0U ? Cil - ^ PartV W been ^g ^Slo r u £ 

that the'interests of the rural community should be kept prominently before 
the notice of the Council and of the Executive Government and its pressure has 

mflueneed tbe P^iic.y of Government in its attitude to these in¬ 
terests. To a very considerable extent also Government has been dependent 

WW 6 8 T°H of this . P arfc y for SQ ch success as has been attained in Council 
77 ' mg j 7 for , tbe combination of the votes of the party with those of the official 

a PT edominance in the Council. While it is predomi¬ 
nantly Muhammadan, it has since 1928 contained also a small group of rural 
±tmdu members • these, were first under the leadership of Chaudhri Lai Chand 
and subsequently of his successor in the Ministry, Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, 
and came chiefly from the east of the province. In the second Council this 
group found itself m opposition to the Hindu members who had come into 
council under the influence of the non-co-operation movement : as time went 
on, However, and as the non-co-operation movement steadily declined in force 
the rank and file of the Hindu urban party began gradually to abandon its 
attitude of non-co-operation with Government and to interest itself in adminis¬ 
trative measures. At the same time communal bitterness began to assume 
prominence, both m the Punjab and m other provinces. Owing to these ten- 
dencieSj the position of the small rural Jjjindu group became more difficult for 
the line of cleavage with the major Hindu party aaturafly became less dearly 
defined. After the general election of October 1926 it became evident that 
the bulk of the Hindu members returned, fijp had dissociated themselves from 
the policy of non-co-operation, would not support Chaudhri Chhotu Ram in 
his policy of sympathy with the National Unionist party, and that his own 
small group of supporters would be very small in number/ It was in these cir¬ 
cumstances that Chaudhri Chhotu Ram gave place as Minister to a representa¬ 
tive of the bulk of the Hindu party in the Council. 


10. The Sikh party at the inception of the Council was in alliance with 
The sah Party. . ® nda P^y ™ the House ; but the troubles 

arising from the Gurdwara agitation, which 
assmned an acute forrtin 1921, speedily forced it into a somewhat special 
position of its own. Henceforth, it became a strongly combined party, under 
firmer discipline, than any other group in the House /hut it was under the dis 
cipline of a power outside the Council which at times refused to recognise the 
elected members as representative of the Sikh community. This rendered the 
party practically impotent for the purpose of working on Parliamentary lines. 
The position of the Sikh Minister, who was appointed at the b eginning of 1926* 
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was also one of some constitutional interest* He was able to maintain his 
position in the Council by his generally recognised keen-interest in agricul¬ 
tural and rural development, which commended itself to the National Unionist 
party. The Sikh members alone could not have afforded him the support 
necessary for a Minister, nor were they in continuous agreement with the Na¬ 
tional Unionist party, from which the Minister derived his main support, and 
his position would have been difficult if had he not been able to secure support, 
as he succeeded in doing, from other parties as well. The Sikh group as a 
whole occupied an anomalous position. By origin and predilection they were 
in favour of agricultural and rural development, and on these questions 
were in sympathy with the National Unionist party. At the same time many 
of the members of the group on certain political issues had a greater affinity 
with the extreme Hindu group, and on the communal aspects of certain ques¬ 
tions had a preferential leaning to the Hindu point of view. If the Sikhs had 
been able to give effect to these predilections, they would on many occasions 
have been asked to exercise considerable if not decisive influence on the voting 
in the Council; but their obligation to follow the orders of the Shromani Gur- 
dwara Parbandhak Committee prevented them from exercising a free judg¬ 
ment on matters of common interest. The passing of the Gurdwaras Act 
of 1925, which solved most of the problems winch had arisen in the course of 
the Gurdwara agitation, did not entirely alter the attitude of the party ; it still 
remained under the influence of the Parbandhak Committee, but its discip¬ 
line became somewhat looser, and several members were detached from 
it. 


11. The major Hindu party has appeared in various guises during the 
The major Hindu party. three Councils'. In the first Council all that could be 

predicated of it was that it represented tlie urban 
side of Hindu polices drawing greater or less accession of strength from the 
rural members according as the issue raised was communal or involved rural- 
urban differences. Its general opposition to Government policy involved it 
also at times in antagonism to the Ministry. In the second Council we find 
the central place in this party taken by the" Swaraj group of 12 members. At 
the beginning of' the life-time of the second Council this group was consistent in 
its opposition to Government; in fact on the first occasion on which the Council 
met on the summons of His Excellency the Governor on January 2nd,. 1924, 
the whole group, together with a few other Hindu and Sikh members, absent¬ 
ed themselves as a protest against Sir Edward Maclagan’s selection of Ministers. 
During the same session one of the leading Swarajist members explicitly ad¬ 
vocated the rejection of all Government’s supplementary demands for grants, 
m order to compel the Governor to employ his powers of certification. 
It must, however, be remembered that at this date (the beginning of 1924) 
the Gandhian policy of non-co-operation, though gradually declining, was by no 
means dead. As time;■'■Dassot -on, the .attitude of the Swarajist party underwent 
a gradual modification, po#sd% .because jt felt that there was but little sym¬ 
pathy among other parties in % Council with its policy or methods, and partly 
perhaps from a realisation. &*s its ..attitude of hostility might result in forcing 
Government mto the arms of the.Punjab National Unionist party. From am 
uncompromising opponent of Govwfiment the Swarajist group, which possess¬ 
ed undoubted debatmg capacity, became first a destructive, and later a mhre 
discriminating critic Certainly before the Council was dissolved, the pXy 
of non-co-operation had practically faded out of sight. It is true that- in March 

the pai V’ actm g on instructions from Pandit Moti Lai 
Nehru, walked out as a protest against the failure of Government to grant a 
instalment of reforms. But as a political gesture this demonstration 
fdl flat. The members returned to the Council in the following Julv. Ih the 
third Council the Swaraj group .practically disappeared and theparty returned 
to the position of one generally representing Hindu urban interest! and in com- 
muna i-snes representative of Hindu interests generally. The Hindus in the 
Couned, therefore, at present are to-be found in three groups, thf ma£rS b* 
mg in the mam Hindu party to which reference has been made in theTov^parJ 

faH^hfiTs Zfrr7? eT8 fr ° m th W up allied to ^ National uE 

9 - “ d tbm “ PO°I> 
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The residential qualifications in force for the election of the first 

Connection o£ members with their con- „^ C1 ’ t. jx ^ % memb erS, rural as Well as 
stituencies. UTDan, had to reside within their constituen- 

candidafps A n a .,ni.„ , eies ’ ™P°. se d some restrictions on the choice of 

effects have remained. ^To a^erjg^ removed, its 

i^ 1 particularly thecas 00 - 1111 !? mem } ers in . touch ™th local ESs, and this 
case m tbe rural constituencies. The urban members are 
for the most part lawyers, many of whom are also owners of land with a certain 

number of commercial men and retired officials. PoMcal SbS at wMch^ 

» ,m atiV 1 their constituent!, Trare St 

uffiversaT TW is tfd “ ® ° n ’ wh f e the election address is *>7 ™ means 

taencvir.of+o+ fi 8 ! d r a , r ® co ^ nised . opposition candidate for a consti- 
: n0 fifin' ^ +• t 1 ime e ^ ec ^ 10n ? nor 1S there as a rule anything correspond- 

mg to the operation known as nursing a constituency. The* influence of elect- 
ecf it*io^v^b 0 ^ ^ mdirect in its operation. When 

subiPPt If l St p 0n f‘ durm § the lon § drawn negotiations on the 

, • ^ ' -i * i ^ ?I ara ^ mein ^ ers were unable to support any ac- 

tion which had not the approval of the Sikh leaders outside the House, and that 
on pam not merely of loss of their seats at the next election, but of condemna¬ 
tion on religious grounds. It would be very difficult at a time of communal 
tension for an elected' member to record his vote against the feelings of his 
constituents. The. same is true in other matters where interest is widespread, 
mere is sufficient class consciousness among members of agricultural tribes to 
prevent the rural representatives doing anything remotely to awake the sus¬ 
picion that the Land Alienation Act is being tampered with. On the other hand, 
the representative seldom canvasses the views of the constituency on any pro- 
ject of legislation before the Council. He knows what they are on the broad 
communal or sectional issues, Or on projects of taxation ; we have not as yet 
arrived at the stage when he will seek to undertake the task of converting his 
constituency to an unpopular view, though.this is being attempted now. The 
group with the most clearly defined political programme was the Swaraj group 
of the second Council, and the disappearance of that party may be attributed to 
the fact that its programme, largely an importation from outside the province, 
was somewhat of a burden in dealing with the communal issues which were at 
the moment of greater practical interest. There are no party funds in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the word. The tie of the member to his constituency is then 
chiefly personal, although in some agricultural constituencies tribal considera¬ 
tions have weight. The number of questions and resolutions dealing with 
local and even personal matters is a sign of this relation. 

13. The extent to which, the proceedings of the Council react on current 
public opinion. is not always easy to gauge, as 
reX^d ex fP fc “ actual Council Hall, practically the 

opinion. only vehicle for the expression of public opinion 

that exists in the Punjab is the Press. With a 
few notable exceptions, the Press largely represents those elements in society 
generally marked in the past by hostility to the British Administration. Of recent 
years this hostility has to some extent yielded its place as the principal subject of 
public discussion to communal topics, and the merits of matters under discussion, 
and of the Reforms procedure generally, have been tested largely by communal 
considerations. Indeed the criticism of the Administration itself and its actions 
turns largely on its attitude'to communal questions. It would probably be cor¬ 
rect to say that the Press has had more influence on the expression of opinion 
in Council than the debates in the Council have had on the Press. Neverthe¬ 
less, public interest in the proceedings of the Council tends continually to in¬ 
crease. The area of political consciousness is rapidly growing, and though this 
consciousness so far as the Punjab generally is concerned often finds its inter¬ 
est rather in the problems of practical administration than in theoretical 
politics, it may justly be claimed that the Council has played an important part 
in stimulating the general interest outside its walls in those problems and in 
fostering the growth of the sense of political responsibility. It has proved to 
be a potent factor in focussing public attention on the many important schemes 
of development, both social and material, which the improving finances of the 
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province have enabled it to undertake in recent years. Whatever other results 
the Reforms Scheme may have attained, it has most certainly had an educa¬ 
tive effect, and has interested in constitutional and political questions large num¬ 
bers of persons who had hitherto held aloof from this sphere of activity. The 
access of these fresh elements, largely representing classes with a consider¬ 
able stake in agriculture and commerce, must tend to have a healthy and steady¬ 
ing effect in politics. 

SECTION B.—Legislation. 

14. Up to the end of 1927 fifty-six Government Bills appeared before 

Government legislation. f 6 T f° ^ S f\ P ending .’ three Were 

dropped or not proceeded with: leave was re¬ 
fused to introduce two : and two were lost. The remaining forty-seven became 
law, resulting in one Act of 1921, eleven of 1922, five of 1923, four of 1924, nine 
of 1925, fourteen of 1926, and three of 1927. Of the forty-seven Government 
Acts all except two were passed without a division. The exceptions were the 
Punjab Village Panchayat Act of 1921 which was passed early in the first 
Council after somewhat lukewarm urban opposition, and the Sikh Gurdwaras 
and Shrines Act of 1922 which was passed by a combination of official and 
Muhammadan votes, as has been already related. There were seven Govern¬ 
ment measures rejected or not proceeded' with (1) leave to introduce the Punj¬ 
ab (Urban Property) Rent Regulation Bill was refused in August 1922 the 
measure being opposed, though on diflerent grounds, both bv rural and urban 
interests and (2) the Punjab Acquisition of Land (Industrial) Bill, a Bill to 
facilitate acquisition of a clear title to land bought for industrial purposes was 
dropped a little later on account of opposition from rural members. (3) A Bill 
to amend the Court-fees Act in order to raise the valuation of land was lost in 
1924. Government did not proceed with (4) the Punjab Borstal Bill on account 
of an amendment carried against it deleting the punishment of whipping 
This amendment was carried by 36 elected votes against 16 official, 3 nonn- 
nated and 6 elected. In consequence of this action of Government an allied 
measure (5) to provide for the release of adolescent convicts was lost without 
a division being taken. (Government subsequently reintroduced in the third 
Council the Borstal Bill, accepting the amendment of the Council, whde making 
a small compensating change and this Bill and the Probational Release Rib 
were earned). (6) The Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Bill was not car 
ned to a final stage but Was reintroduced in the third Council, and is now pending 

S^ Acr WaS refUS6d “ 1927 *° introduce a Bill to amend Ahe 

15. The seven private Bills were really three : three of them being Bills 
Private Bills. amending others and one being dropped and re- 

« i j ,* .. . duced in another form. The first Council saw fh^ 

introduction of a private Bill to reduce the period of limitation in suits to re? 
cover money lent to three years. This was carried with only four d“ sentient 

time oftte Me¬ 

te. a, the Sikh flSdZS Arms blnvld V h6 “\ w “ ™e pey ? d into 
Charge ot the Ministry of Eduction. This Bilf ?tough in^m'rliifSS,,? 

plated at the disposal of the pm ate member in chame thl'ml 1 * 1 ."' 1 ?’ T'f 
provisions owed much of theirinsDirstinn tn tin e ' ,* dn faet lts 

difficult question, which for several vears had hr*, 0 * & 01 Element of this 

prosperity of the province of I 6 ? a 1 m ® nace to peace and 

in the matter. The Bill was subiertod + °® cials had interested themselves 
and repreMtetive edect ci S iri [ close examination by a strong 
members of ties eoSt.fA l! ' ,lie sa ““* r »» 1925. The Sikh 
Sikh refomiCseXT^»S‘ 0 S r T7r ted ? he intei “‘ s ° f *■» 

the MahatUa or hereditary KmSam af hl l • t0 tha * ™'™> ‘Boas oi 
teiry guardians of the shrrnes, were represented on the , 
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select committee by certain Hindus, while Muslim members heloed the Vi„ 
istry and Government to uphold the general principles of what am eared to 
them to be a reasonable and fair settlement. The general nrinrinl*2 ?thlnni 
was that the control of Sikh rehgious buildings and theiJ endowments should 
vest m the congregations The atmosphere of the select committed was one of 
mutual good-will and tolerance, all parties making concessions in order that 
there should be no impediment to the passage of this measure, which was gent 
rally felt to be a satisfactory so ution of an agitation which had continued for 
S0 ^y e ars; Eventually the select committee presented a unanimous renort 
and the Bill was passed m Council after a prolonged and occasional^ acrimom 
X °un J )u ^. ' wl tiiout a single division. It is not too much to claim that it 

robbed the Mali agitation of most of its force. The BUI dealt with an extreme¬ 
ly difficult subject and one m which the ‘ reserved ’ subjects of law and order 
and revenue as well as the maintenance of order were inextricably mixed. Its 
handling by the Council showed that the CouncU was prepared to act in close 
co-operation with the administration in meeting an extremely serious situa- 
tion. 


. Th ? T s T econd P OTate member’s BiU was one introduced by a member 

ot the National Unionist party providing under penalties for the registration of 
money-lenders, imposmg on 'them an obligation to keep their accounts in cer- 
Prescribed forms and limiting the rates of interest to be charged on loans 
lhe BUI as originally proposed gave rise to very keen opposition on the part of 
the Hindu party especially those representing urban constituencies; but the 
support accorded to it by the National Unionist party was equally keen. The 
Bill was considerably modified after its first introduction and finallv passed 
by the Council in the summer session of 1926 after a series of heated” debates 
extending over several days. His Excellency the Governor felt himself con¬ 
strained, after careful consideration, to withhold his assent to this measure, whUe 
acknowledging that a measure for regulating the keeping of accounts was neces¬ 
sary, and promising to bring in a Government Bill for that purpose. 

18. The attitude of the Council as regards measures for raising taxa- 
Attitude towards taxation. tion will be''dealt with in the section relating to 

the financial authority of the Legislature. It 
passed Bills raising Court-fees and other stamp duties in 1922, and in 1924 a 
further Act to impose special taxation on the transfer of immovable property 
in towns, and also -an Act to impose a tax on motor vehicles in 1926. It further 
amended the Court-fees Act. On the other hand, it rejected (1924) a Bill to 
raise the rate of valuation of land for the purposes of Court-fees, and refused, 
in 1927, to allow another amendment of the Court-fees Act to be introduced. 
The object of the Bill was not fiscal, but it was rejected on fiscal grounds. 


19. As regards legislation dealing with other matters than taxation. 

Attitude towards other matters. out °j Government Bills only seven 

were defeated, so it is clear that there was no 
general desire to obstruct. Moreover, two out of these seven were only defeated 
on account of a difference of opinion between the Council and the Government 
on one particular matter, on which Government gave way and the Bills were 
subsequently re-introduced and passed. The two Bills concerning Bent Begu- 
lation and Acquisition of Land were defeated in the circumstances already noted 
in paragraph 14. Two of the remaining which were lost were taxation Bills 
and the third was lost on the ground that it was really fiscal. The only legis¬ 
lation of a communal character, strictly so-called, were the Bills dealing with the 
Gurdwaras , of which one was carried against the Sikhs by the Muhammadans 
supporting the Government and the other was passed unanimously. The op¬ 
position to the Begulation of Accounts Bill took a communal form, partly be¬ 
cause the creditor is mainly a Hindu, and both the attack and defence felt" that 
they were supporting the cause of their community. But the opposition also 
found many of its arguments in the acknowledged difficulty of working the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill in the form in which they were drafted. 


20. The Punjab has not had any resort to regulations, ordinances or 
. . t other extraordinary legislative powers. It may. 

Extraordinary legislative powers. be nofce /^ Crimes 

gulation, which applies to the Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali districts and 
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part of the Muzaffargarh district, was amended by the Frontier Crimes (Amend 
meat) Regulation, VII of 1926. The amendment in question related to the" 
interpretation to be put on section 837 of the Criminal Procedure Code regard 
mg the tender of pardon in cases triable under the Frontier Crimes Regulation" 

SECTION C.—RELATIONS WITH THE EXECUTIVE. 

21. The control of the Government of India over provincial legisla- 

Control of legislation. ture is dealt with in a later chapter of this me- 

moianaum. 

22. There has been no ease in which the Governor has exercised his 

Power of certification. power of certification under section 72-E. and 

, .. n . , 7 4 . _ the onl y Bill to which assent has been refused 

by the-Governor is the “ Punjab Regulation of Accounts Bill, ” to which re- 

fer IT t 8 be l en T , m i ad ® ? P ara graph 17. Two Bills, the Sikh Gurdwara Bffl 
and the Punjab District Board Amendment Act, were reserved by the Governor 

T6P rait° nSlderatl ° n the Govemor - Gen eral, who assented to both the Bills 

filing 3 W6re f eserved eo “ sent and previous sanction had not been speci¬ 
fically given under clause (3) of section 80-A. peG1 

23. The power of the Legislature to control the Executive will be ex- 

Control of the Lcgidatnre over the “ the Sections which deal 

Executive. With the^ financial authority of the Legislature 

j * n j. . “d its influence, and it lias of course been referrari 
^ PA-khe preceding sections on the composition and chara eter nf t * i + 

and Legislation. As regards the control of theL«isE» o™ to Wlatnre 
transferred " snbjeets, this also will be reteralXKErie^ “ 

SE T K r?'7^ MA1 ATJTH0EITr ® THE LEGISLATURE. 

24. The Legislature of the Punjab is not in practice confined to the 

The preparation of the Budget. t? votm 8 on the demands laid before it bv 

ing Finance Committee it takesim^InWr'T^-• Thro "* h its Staad - 
thio demands. This 

Chairman, the Member for Revenue thp MlnkWa 6 for finance as 

“d a majority otefiteiTCTo^n*^ 

by such members. It has not been thnmrfit okw -f -iu 0t tPe Gouncd chosen 

the wbol e of the Budget before this Conmiittee^ ThTBud^f 160 ^ 8 ^ '*?. 3 S a °2 
is divided into two portions comm-ismo- v™ 6 ’ , Budget under each head 

penditure. Ordinary expenditure^ that J e f 1T ^ 5 ordinary and new ex- 
existing operations of Government. It is not ° b - re 1 uired to maintain the 
deliberate measure of retrenchment an nndn^^ 6 e J. c ®P t aa the result of a 
ont in the course of the ^ be 

examination of each department to be retrenSed^TTf 118 aS lfc < !? es a Special 
estimates is therefore left to Finance DeDarwAw, 5* preparation of these 
phed by the various departments. The pStio^nbA^ 8 / 0 ^^— 1 sup ' 
vohtional is that in which it is nroDose/trv k °l tb A udget wiu ch is strictly 
extend the operations of GoveSnMr, 3 T° h ^ ““^directions or to 
any item of such new expenditure in the > direc , tlCmS ‘ Before placing 

consult the Standing Finance Committee B qn! 8 ? 5?“* b ® come the practice to 
in favour of a particular projectTe not ,2 tbe C °““ittee advises 

place in the Budget. That Zends a 3Ce f Sa ? Iy , ^Pty that it will find- a 

able for new expenditure and its allocation hefw ca Ajdation ? f the surplus avail- 
But what is ensured is that no new charse k of ^eminent, 

out the approval of this Committee This k P la eed m the Budget with- 
tiorn of the Committee are strictly adviS™ not “ ab ® olut e rule.. The func- 
retains the right to include an item of newAV an ^.*^ e Executive Government 
the advice of the Standing Committee. But as toe < ^+ Ur !r m S 6 Budget against 
usually contains, representatives of more than Jj 6 Ending Finance Committee 
pntmjwne, a likelihood of general oppositZ fn P ^7 m the House, there is, 

paragraph, placed before the 
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into which the Budget is dividedZS,°iS,d 
is made m respect of the grants proposed for eachdepartment Grantsfo^S? 
served and Transferred subjects are never included in the same demand The 
Legislative Council rules provide that the Budget shall be dealt within 
t^° sta § e ® (1) general discussion, (2) demands for grants. A number of da vs 
.generally 8, havmg been fixed by the Governor for the purpose of dealing with the 
Budget itis presented by the Member for Finance Vith a speech whi^sums 
up its leading features and the financial situation generally. The debate is then 
•djoumed te a few day; in order to enable membeS to ifc.f “r 
which it is resumed in the form of a general discussion which normally lasts 
two days. gmally, the demands for grants are laid before the Council by the 
Member or Minister m whose portfolio each occurs: and all demands not dis- 

fmGmr^hscussion° n ° f the **** fixed are pat to the vote in secession without 


26. The attitude of the Council towards demands for grants has shown 
Attitude towards demands. a marked development-due to several causes. 

„ , . , ■ . is the growth of a Parliamentary sense. In 

the first four budget sessions of the Council there was a strong tendency for the 
Counci 1 m discussing the Budget to resolve itself, as it were, into a committee 
of the whole House and deal with it in detail. Innumerable petty reductions 
yrere proposed, most of which were negatived after explanation, and it was not 
until the Budget for the year 1925-26, that we find a change for the more Parlia¬ 
mentary procedure by which debates on the Budget are raised in the form of 
token reductions with a view to raising discussion on important matters of prin¬ 
ciple. Thus, while reductions were made of some 7 lakhs in 1921, 89 in 1922-28, 
27 in 1923-21, and 16 in 1924-25, in the following years very few substantial 
reductions were made. At the same time it is proper to note that this change 
of policy coincided with the improvement in the provincial finances and also 
in the manner in which the Budget was prepared. In the first three years the 
provincial finances were clouded with embarrassment and difficulties; abnormal 
failure of the rains caused the receipts for the year 1921-22 to be short and 
seriously of the sum estimated; the year closed with a deficit of over 2 crores 
which swallowed up the balance with which the province opened; and in the 
following year a loan of 60 lakhs had to be taken on revenue account. The 
sketchy nature of the pre-Reform provincial financial system added to the 
practical difficulties of Government; there was no clear separation of Capital 
and Revenue accounts, and the materials for an accurate forecast were want¬ 
ing. The Council, therefore, reluctantly consented to the imposition of fresh 
taxation, and believing that the administration was conducted in an extravagant 
manner cut somewhat at random in the hope that economy would result. In 
tike description which will follow of the reductions made in the first four budgets, 
i]b would appear that this policy was not always unjustified. The Council on 
several occasions putits finger on that great bane of finance, the tendency of 
departments to over-budget, and lump reductions made by them from demands 
were more than once justified. Moreover, Government, determined not to resort to 
certification, except in the last resort, made strenuous efforts to retrench, with con¬ 
siderable success. The Council on its part was by no means unreasonable, and 
was prepared to be convinced that in particular directions there was no room 
for economy and to vote supplementary demands. The general eflect of this 
co-operation was undoubtedly salutary. The measures taken to get a clearer 
view of the financial position and to extract the province from its financial em¬ 
barrassment, were, in the first place, a separation of the revenue and capital 
accounts with their subsidiary famine insurance and sinking fund accounts. The 
next step was to introduce a system whereby heads of departments controlled 
their budgets : the third was to retrench expenditure and the fourth to increase 
revenue. The first two of these steps were the function of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. In the third, that of retrenchment, the -somewhat rough and ready 
process above described had its justification; and in the four years ending 
with 1924-25 expenditure charged to revenue dropped by a crore, although 
that on what are by convention known as the beneficent departments rose by 
over 20 lakhs. 

' rt 
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Attitude towards taxations Tile first 
Council. 


27. As regards raising revenue, the first Council displayed the greatest 
reluctance to the extent of negativing a Govern¬ 
ment proposal to appoint a Committee to ex¬ 
amine methods of raising new revenue. This 
may have been due to the belief that there was extravagance and that retrench¬ 
ment would enable Government to balance the Budget. It did, however 
in view of the undertaking to effect retrenchment carried out through the 
appointment of a Retrenchment Committee, accept amendments of the Court- 
fees and Stamp Acts, bringing in an estimated increase of about 26 lakhs per 
annum. 

28. The second reformed Council came into being while the financial 
The second Council. position wasI still obscure ; for the marked im¬ 

provement that occurred during the financia l 
year 1924-25 was not yet manifest and there was no reason to anticipate the 
still greater improvement, which was to take place in subsequent years due 
partly to real improvement of revenues, and partly to remission of the provin¬ 
cial contributions. While the previous Council had, as has been seen, taken on 
the whole, a not unreasonable line in regard to fiscal measures that were placed 
before it, it had in its last session rejected the Court-fees (Punjab Amendment) Bill, 
on which Government did not move the Stamp Amendment and Motor Vehicle 
Taxation Bills. In the first Budget session of the new Council certain measures 
were introduced to improve the financial position ; but before they could be passed 
the rejection by the Legislative Assembly of the Finance Bill of the Government 
of India and the consequent abandonment of the proposals for the remission 
of provincial contributions, made the financial proposals of the Punjab Government 
inadequate for the purpose of balancing the Budget, and it was decided to revert 
to the alternative scheme of the enhancement of the occupiers’ rates oil canals. 
This Government had power to do by executive action. The original proposal 
was to provide for 80 lakhs of additional revenue. The Council, which had been 
apprised of this proposal in the Budget debate, showed in the discussions that 
it was not satisfied that the financial position of Government was as serious as 
was represented, and an examination of its resources and liabilities by a mixed 
official and non-official committee, in fact, made it apparent that the requirements 
of Government could he met by a smaller increase in the occupiers’ rates than 
had at first been contemplated. A new scale of occupiers’ rates was, therefore, 
introduced which was estimated to yield 55 lakhs of new revenue and was 
brought into force, with effect from the autumn harvest of 1924. It was, there- 
ore, natural that the early attitude of the Council should be characterised by a 
certain amount of suspicion towards the proposals of Government, and that 
with a view to the avoidance of further taxation, it should have pressed for eco¬ 
nomies m certain directions. As the change in the financial position and the 
policy of Government became apparent, the attitude of the Council gradually 
changed and, with effect from the financial-year 1925-26, their sympathies 
were divided between two conflicting objects. On the one hand, the majority 
of the non-official members desired to support the Ministers in the development 
of their departments. Their wishes in this respect reflected the views of their 

SSSf ^ h A S , had not y et appreciated the potentialities 

of expansion m Agriculture, Medical and Veterinary relief, Public Health and 
Cbmnumcations, were favourably disposed towards expenditure in these direc- 
bons and were hearty supporters of expenditure on Education. The tendency 
“ d J vldTia members 6f the Council, was, therefore, to urge the claims of the 

SSTfJSl reFeSen w “ d the result was to enlarge the vision of the 
Cornell as a whole m regard to the immense scope of beneficial development 

n? m f mb T Sfeltthatsomerelief was dueto their constituents 
tHSfSftaxation which at th6 time had been imposed 
to meet a financial crisis and not to provide funds for the develomnent of the 

SOLIZS 1 °t tM - ( as 

Set SSL hS S° ia - P °f T’ the fact that for several years the 

Sased S do^htr ^ e at ! d re ? lpts and over-estimated expenditure 
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the policy of Government has been the compromise, at the sacrifice of as little 
revenue as possible, of these rival claims; reductions were made, though on a 
minor scale, m the canal occupiers’ rates and in court and registration fees ; for 
the rest, Government has striven to educate the Council and the constituencies 
to an appreciation, firstly, of the great needs of the province, and secondly, of 
the impossibility of satisfying them if large remissions of taxation were granted. 
Generally, .it may be said that the majority of the members of the last Council 
were convinced m their own minds that development was of far greater im¬ 
portance than remission, but in the June session of 1926, when the question was 
brought to a practical issue, the value of the debate was largely discounted by 
the fact that the elections were only a few months distant and as a consequence 
the Government supplementary demand for General Administration was rejected 
on the ground that the remission of taxation announced by Government was 
inadequate. 

29. The following are some of the cases in which the Council made 
Retrenchment, 1921 - 22 . substantial reductions in the demands of Govern¬ 

ment in the Budget for 1921-22:— 

One and three-quarter lakhs for certain new settlements. This was a 
protest against the assessment policy of Government and was susccessful in 
securing the postponement of the settlement till the following year. 

One lakh out of 2£ lakhs on account of Public Prosecutors’ fees. The 
Council subsequently recognised that the expenditure was inevitable and re¬ 
stored the provision by a supplementary grant. 

Three and three-quarter lakhs on account of various buildings. 

80. In the Budget for 1922-23 no less than 39 cuts were made in the 


Retrenchment, 1922-23. 


pursuit of retrenchment. Many of these were 
for quite small items. The following are import¬ 
ant :— 


Rupees 16,000 general reduction of settlement charges. Reduction of the 
post of Personal Assistant to the Director of Land Records. Rupees 25,000 out 
of Rs. 50,000 proposed for construction and repair of offices for village revenue 
accountants. As a matter of fact, the whole of the provision left was not 
utilised. 

Rupees 60,000 out of the provision for district charges of Land Records. 
The balance proved sufficient. 

Over Rs. 50,000 petty items under Excise establishments. A supple¬ 
mentary grant of Rs. 1,000 was given, but there was an excess of Rs. 8,000 at 
the end of the year over what was voted. 

Rupees 64,000, on account of the discount on sale of stamps. This was 
meant as a protest against the discount system of selling stamps. It was even¬ 
tually ruled that the expenditure was non-votable. A lump deduction of 7 
lfl.Tr >1 a was made from the budget for Forests. This proved to be less harmful 
than might have been anticipated for. owing to the fall in the price of timber, 
operations were greatly curtailed and there still remained 6 lakhs in excess of 
what was needed. 

Rupees 6,000 were cut from the provision for the establishment of Finan¬ 
cial Commissioners. The cut was accepted by the Financial Co mmi ssioners, 
but they could not carry it into effect. A similar reduction of Rs. 8,000 under 
Commissioners was carried into effect. No less than 1J lakhs was retrenched 
under District Administration, chiefly with a view to reduce travelling allow¬ 
ances and contingencies, hut it was not possible to effect all the economies ex¬ 
pected. An attempt was again made to reduce the provision for Law Officers’ 
fees, hut in the end the original provision was found insufficient. An amendment 
was moved cutting the whole provision for the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, hut subsequently the House confined itself to a cut of Rs. 25,000. The cut 
had to be restored. A cut of Rs. 5,000 was made with the consent of Government 
in respect of the Specialist in camel diseases. A reduction of Rs. 29,000 was 
made m the Budget for Fisheries. This is a department of which the Council 
has been always extremely suspicious. The reduction was accepted by Govern¬ 
ment 'ar a compromise and the greater part was restored by a supplementary 
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grant. A lump reduction of 16 lakhs under Civil Works was accepted by Govern¬ 
ment. How little effect this had on the course of spending appears from the 
fact that although 10 lakhs were restored the actual expenditure was 20 lakhs 
below the Budget as it left the Council. A reduction of one lakh under Station¬ 
ery and Printing was accepted by Government, but only Es. 60,000 of this 
was made good. Finally, ten lakhs were cut out of Irrigation Working Ex¬ 
penses. This was as the result of a compromise agreed to by Government, and, 
as a matter of fact, the expenditure was less by 20 lakhs than the grant as reduced 
by the Council. 


81. A retrenchment committee was appointed by Government shortly 
_ . . . ... after the Budget of 1922-23. It reviewed all 

the various departments, and besides bringing 
about retrenchment estimated at 27| lakhs it was instrumental in inducing 
a general sense of the necessity of economy, and expenditure was in point of fact 
substantially curtailed all round. 

32. The following important or interesting reductions were made in the 
19 cy> 9 4 Budget of 1923-24. Bupees 15,000 were cut on 

account of the Pay of Establishment recently 
transferred from the Forest to the Bevenue Department. The House possibly 
did not understand the issue and the grant was subsequently restored by a 
supplementary demand. A deduction of Bs. 1,000 was made from the provision 
for Settlements in order to draw attention to grievances. This is a form of vote 
which later took shape as a nominal reduction. A general attack was made 
on travelling allowance and Government agreed to a reduction which repre¬ 
sented 25 per cent, on the figures shown in the revised estimate of the previous 
year. 


Under Forests* the Council reduced the provision by 5 lakhs, including 
the reduction under travelling allowance. Again the Council were well 
within the mark. The department spent 6 lakhs les 3 than the sum left to 
them. 


Under the head of Irrigation the Council made a similar cut of 6 lakhs 
and with similar success, the actual expenditure being ten lakhs below the 
amount left. 


A reduction of Bs. 8,000 was made on account of pay of four Council 
Secretaries. The appointment of these Secretaries had been criticised on various 
grounds and the reduction was carried without discussion, as the Government 
did not oppose it. A motion for reduction of hill allowance directed against 
the move of the Punjab Government to Simla was lost, so also was a motion 
of reduction directed at the office of Commissioner. This was lost by 46 votes 
to 47. The result, however, was partly affected by the fact that the only positive 

effect of the motion would have been to make the Government replace a Pro¬ 
vincial Service Commissioner by one whose salary was non-votable. A small 
reduction was made in order to prevent the proposed transfer of a tahsil head¬ 
quarters from one place to another on administrative grounds. The effect of 
this reduction was to hold up the transfer till a subsequent vote of the House 
had been obtained m its favour. 4 A reduction of Bs. 80,000 was made on account 
of the fees of Public Prosecutors but it was subsequently necessary to give a 
T? PP i c^n tary S^nt of Rs. 1,00,000 for this purpose. The Council cut out 
its. 15,000 on account of purchase of raw material for jails and this was justified 
as expenditure on jaal manufactures fell short by Rs. 80,000 of the provision left! 
Under similar heads a reserve which had been proposed by the Finance Depart¬ 
ment to provide for gram compensation allowance in the event of an unfavour¬ 
able season was cut out by the Cornual as it was considered, and probably rightly, 
that it was not necessary to make any such provision, for if the contingency arose 
“f by + a SUpplem ? ta /y demand - A reduction of Rs. 2,00,000 in the 
011 of pay °? constables was accepted by the Gov- 

ground that the situation which required the recruitment of 
additional pohee had so far improved since the budget was framed that these 

SolSidt ^ pensed ,™ th - . As a matter of fact this hope was illusory and 

voted ^ Tl XT aad a supplementary grant of nearly 7 kkhs 

/ 4^“otmn rfRs. 71,000 under Education ’ was accepted by the Gov- 
enunant. Hie distribution of this was decided by Government and^it respited 
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33. During the life-time of the second Council the following demands 

1924-25. 01 (roverument were either refused or substanti¬ 

ally reduced 

annronnLonrf 6 ^ 17000 M held t in 3ua f? 1924 a demand to obtain a re- 
appropriation ot Its. 17,000 to meet expenditure on account of Excise rewards 

was rejected by the casting vote of the President. The opposition of he Co^dl 

was ostensibly based on objections in principle to the grant of petty reward to 

excise informers ; but the real reason was an impression that Government had 

failed to observe a promise given to the previous Council to reduce expenditure 

on Excise by 25 per cent. In future sessions the demands for Excise rewards 

were passed without opposition. ' se r a ds 

. ., ^ . In the bud § et of 1924 a general cut of 25 per cent, was made 

m the provision for travelling allowance. Government opposed the cut when 
the first few demands were put to the vote, but, since the Council were resolved 
to make a general reduction, and m fact approved of a cut in their own travelling 
allowance Government accepted the reduction in general on the understanding 
that the whole question of a revision of the rates of travelling allowance would 
be referred to the Standing Finance Committee for advice and that the Finance 
Department, after considering the Committee’s views, should frame suitable 
rules. The object of the Council was to enforce economy in a direction in which 
the members believed that the rates were too liberal, and the ultimate effect of 
their opposition was a reduction in expenditure on travelling allowance of about 
10 per cent. The attitude of the Council was no doubt influenced by the belief 
that the finances of the province were still unsound, and, although the arbitrary 
cut of 25 per cent, and the subsequent stringent control over traveling allowance 
had an unfortunate effect on tfte efficiency of the administration, m so far as 
it curtailed necessary touring, the action of the Council on this occasion provides 
one of the few instances in which it has effected direct retrenchment. 

(c) An attack was next made on Commissioners. The non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Retrenchment Committee, to which reference has already been made, 
had recommended a reduction in the number of Commissioners from five to 
three and the Council made an attempt to force Government to accept this recom¬ 
mendation. When the estimates were prepared, it was anticipated that the pay 
of one of the five Commissioners would be votable and the demand showed the 
item as votable. The Council rejected the demand for his salary. This action, 
was, however, ineffective, since later it became known that the pay of all the 
Commissioners would in fact be non-votable. The Council in order to secure its 
object therefore reduced by 2/5ths the demand for the votable pay of the estab¬ 
lishment of Commissioners as a whole. The motion for reduction was passed 
by 40 to 22 votes ; practically all the elected non-official members voting for 
the reduction. The demand was restored by His Excellency the Governor. 


(d) The whole demand for the head-quarter establishment relating to 
Survey and Settlement Parties under the major head ‘ Land Revenue 5 was 
rejected. The object of the Council was to force Government to review the 
whole policy of land revenue assessment and to introduce a new Land Revenue 
Bill, under which the main principles of assessment would be fixed by statute. 
Had the action of the Council been accepted by Government, the result would 
have been to stop all land revenue settlements then in progress. The demand 
was consequently restored by His Excellency the Governor. 

(e) Under the 4 Land Revenue ’ demand a further cut of Rs. 13,000 
was made in the temporary establishment under Forest Reserve and Grazing 
Lands,’ the reason for the cut being the mistaken belief that the estimated ex¬ 
penditure represented an increase on the actual expenditure of previous years. 
This item was again submitted as a supplementary demandjn the August session 
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of 1924, but was rejected, not on its merits; but as a protest against the transfer 1 , 
which had recently been made, of the management of forests in the Kangra 
district from the Forest Department to the Deputy Commissioner. 

(J) In the session of November 1924 the supplementary demand for travel¬ 
ling allowance under head “ Land Revenue ” was refused. By that time the 
Finance Department, acting mainly on the advice of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee, had fixed new rates of travelling allowance which, as already mentioned 
effected a reduction of 10 per cent, in the total expenditure. The Council does 
not seem to have been completely satisfied that this reduction was adequate 
and it therefore rejected the first supplementary demand on this account that 
was presented to it. Later it reconsidered its attitude and voted all the supple¬ 
mentary demands for travelling allowance under other heads. 

34. In the budget session of March 1925 the only specific cut made 
1925 . 26 . in consequence of the action of the guillo- 

tine. Owing to lack of time no discussion was 
possible on the Land Revenue demand which was rejected in toto. It was 
re-submitted as a supplementary demand in the May sessions when the Hon’ble 
Member for . Revenue gave an assurance that Government would introduce a 
Land Revenue Bill as soon as possible. On this assurance the whole demand 
was passed in full. 

. During this session there was an important debate on the question of 
remission of taxation. It was now apparent that great improvement had oc¬ 
curred in the state of provincial finances and for the first time, the rival claims 
of development and remission assumed importance. The rural party took a 
prominent part in the debate, urging a reduction in the newly enhanced oc¬ 
cupiers rates The Honble Member for Finance gave an assurance that the 
question of reduction m taxation and; of expenditure on beneficent departments 
would be placed before the Council in the May session. In accordance with 
this promise, a remission of taxation was announced in the May session consist¬ 
ing of a reduction m occupiers’ rates estimated to cost 17 lakhs in a full year. 

In th f sa“e s f sion large supplementary demands were voted, which 
refated mainly to the beneficent departments. 

35. In the budget session of March 1926 the only specific cut made was 
1926-27. one of one lakh under head “ Administration of 

. . Justice. The demand related to the provision 
for the pay o the special counsel engaged to represent Government in the A kali 

thTS S' The Comci1 ob 3ected to it on the ground that, having regard to 
the fact that a number of the accused had accepted the terms of Government 
the arrangements for the prosecution were on an unnecessary lavish scale “ ov- 
ernment accepted the view of the Council to this extent that it dispensed with 

k afrSSsSSffiH 1 

Z* 1 / t0 , Permarient factors, tte alter- 
raised in a definite fom Termsslo^ nf t development of the province were 
estimated to cost 17 lakhs in a full war * mj* atl0n ^re announced which were 
in the occupiers’ rates on forl<w ^ 1- -^bey consisted of a further reduction 

scale of court-fees amounting to fiTakbs m Th°e 8 p akhsan d ot a reduction in the 
the needs of developXt nrofl2r + Jr® Cc T cl1 ’ whlle ** still insisted on 

estimating its resources and influenced bv tWonV^ ( f°^ ernment was under- 
duction in taxation of 40 lakhs Thiem ^ C( ^ in g elections pressed for a re- 

ek»e the supples. Wa f.°rP° B i >7Government. The CWil 
a general die Lion o^thfSS ., ie “ ral Administration "to initiate 

demand ^ it ap^m^TotX^t^ 2* 
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The demands lor some of these ifemc « x , . 

were duly passed. presented m the October session and 


36. Only token reductions were made in the budgets for 1097 os j 

1927-28 and 1928-29. 1928-29. uuugeta lor 1927-28 and 

37. The foregoing paragraphs illustrate the point already made that 

General review of retrenclimeiit rnitdat- n f n & 1924-25, the direct interest 

Council to take direct action was the fact thatit*l , 01 tius °™ssion of the 

of its financial functions in the hands of the Standing Kn'™ V° “ ve **“*' P“* 
schednies of new expenditure were JSv^ 
cases were not uncommon in which it Arks'Ll . * Committee and 

on the grojnrd of 

Committee was sound and, since it has b4?the pohcy 

ordinary cases to accept such advice the i UC ^ 01 y 0 'eminent m all 

by the Committee as a strong prima facie proof thafth^ 1 * 16 4 ° j 6gara a PP rovaI 
is worthy of acceptance, ftom STC thfw expenditure proposed 
the advice of the Committee on pmticdarmtfn. T 6 Department sought 
ances granted to the officers and establishments of the° the , aliow ' 

were reviewed by the Committee, which-took a vfery re^oSkt- departinen ^ 
to them. While it advised in favour of the reduction oftT We lew “ 
excessive or out of date, it did not attempt to make arbitrarvf wbj( f were 

generaUy from introducing communalm racial contidSiom * reframed 

.h. jLSiZaaUi 

In the March session of 1924 token cuts were made under Police and 

Token cats. f+t^fV^ 6 cases being to invite the 

• Police^ t SSt TST l ^^Zl Se^elSd 
“ Ex P en f ture 011 Bailway Police.” The object in both cases wafthe 
namely, to impose on cental revenues charges which the Countil ^iS 
ought not to .be borne by the provincial revenues. In the same SsionTtokS 
cut was made under General Administration ” to urge the se^SLofTv 
Judicial and the. Executive ; and a token cut was made Ller “Ddbt Se^ 
as a protest against the appropriation of part of the revenue surplus to canital 
expenditure, the view being: that the surplus should be devoted dther to tiK 
duction of debt or to expenditure on beneficent departments. 

,, ** th ® December session of 1925 a token cut was made in order to urge 

the release ol prisoners connected with the Akali movement. s 

In the March session of 1926 a similar cut was made to urge the exemp¬ 
tion of swords from the provisions of the Arms Act and to urge aninJeatThi 
the p iy of chaprasis employed m the Civil Secretariat. 

• • ^ budget session of 1927 token reductions were made to urge (11 the 
revision of land revenue assessment in irrigated lands, (2) the adoption of a 
policy of prohibition, (3) the exemption of swords from the provisions of the 
Arms Act, (4) the extension of compulsory primary education; and (5) of more 
extensive measures lor charitable relief. v ; 

Similar reductions were made in the budget session of 1928 to urge the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, and the better treatment of 
political prisoners. 

39. The general discussion on the budget and the specific discussion on 
Fimrtci&i discussions and general policy, particular demands were freely used to express 
, r i , . , the views of the Council on particular auctions 

oi pokey. Among subjects which received special attention were !Kie Almti 
movement, the Police and Jail Departments, the separation of the Executive 
and Judicial, colonization and settlement policy, the working of the Chos Act* 

*Ifae Chos Act—an Act to facilitate the protection of knd from the effect of ebon * ~ Tr . T * 1 ' ‘ p “ 


Token cats. 


h: 
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the encouragement of the indigenous systems of medicines and the promotion 
of rural sanitation. Conversely, it is interesting to note the indirect effect on 
finances of debates on purely ad m inistrative questions. For example, questions 
and debates regarding Jail administration, together with the report of the Pro¬ 
vincial Jail Committee, undoubtedly inclined the Legislative Council to increase 
expenditure on the Reserved Departments and to vote sums of money for the 
improvement of Jail administration. Had these measures come forward with¬ 
out such previous debates merely as a necessary step of reform in Jail adminis¬ 
tration, they would probably have stood no chance of success and would have 
been opposed on the ground that the Government wished to increase expendi¬ 
ture on the Reserved side of the administration at the expense of the Reserved 
side and the benefieient departments. 

40. Yery few cases have arisen in which the Council has taken action 
4 to enforce or extend its financial powers. In so 

Action taken by the Council to extend „ , , , . „ ■ . -r ,. . 

or enforce its fujbtnot&i powers. IBit 9 »S tilGITG llclS DGGH dlSSQjulSxfilctlOH regfliT fl 1 p gr 

powers, the cause is to be found in the terms 
of the Government of India Act rather than in the manner in which 
the local Government has interpreted that Act. The latter' has been careful 
to construe the Act in favour of the Council where any doubt existed in the 
matter, but various Government of India rulings have restricted the powers 
of the Council from time to time. A recent ruling, for instance, has declared 
that token demands for purposes of re-appropriation are unconstitutional, and 
this has practically deprived the Council of powers of re-appropriation from one 
major head to another. The Public Accounts Committee have been strong 
supporters of the control of the Council where such control is provided for by 
the law, and the Finance Department has consistently supported the Com¬ 
mittee in its attitude. It has been careful to anticipate the vote of the Council 
in urgent cases only, and it has insisted on a liberal interpretation in favour 
of the Council of what constitutes a new service, with the result that the Council 
has been given the opportunity of voting on fresh schemes even though in some 
eases it was doubtful whether they could be technically described as “new 
services.” Similarly, the Finance Department has advised in favour of the 
Council being promptly informed of any important change in a scheme approved 
by it, whether such change affected the nature of the scheme Or involved a sub¬ 
stantial increase in expenditure. The attitude of the Finance Department has 
been merely a reflection of the general policy of Government to take the Council 
mto its confidence in all matters of general interest, and in particular, to keep 
it fully informed of its financial coiniiiitinGiits and proposals. In consequence 
the Council has had Very slight cause for complaint against the Executive Gov¬ 
ernment for any supposed trespass on its authority and it has responded to-the 
latter s attitude by refraining from attempts to extend its financial authority 
beyond the limits prescribed by law. J 


41. The Standing Finance Committee is appointed in pursuance of the 
the Staodmg Fizum$e Committee. Standing Order of the Legislative Council and is 

. __ com posed of the Finance Member, 4 nominated 

members (m practice the Member for Revenue and the three Ministers) and 9 
dected members The Standing Order provides that no elected number of the 
Pubhc Accounts Committee shall serve on the Finance Committee nor shall 
mi Mected member qf the Finance Committee be a member of the Committee of 
Pubhc Accounts. The Qonmuttee is constituted for the purpose of advising 
Government m such mStters as may be referred to it for opinion, and, in prac? 

ShihX 0 ? ° f ? ese J matte ? 816 the delusion of new expenditure 

S i supplementary demands. It is generally the practici to place 
WW nvl “5i lt f" s 0t V0la . bl ® expenditure but of non-votable also. P As 

a «T jked fe ? ture of financial practice in the Council 
has been the growth of confidence m the Standing Finance Committee and it is 

Xlu for jtems whieh have been placed fix the budgets on theiTadSce 

to gr0m i d8 - E f ^ k the ^tory of the Council it gave 

Com ™ ttee authority to sanction re-appropriation be- 
tweengrants when the cause of reappropriation is merely a change of classifies 

ttalt toSuShLfn 1 grant is not aitenxl, but it has been ruled 
e Council has no power either to make such delegation or itself to order 
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re-appropriation between grants. It has also been the practice of Government 
to consult the Standing Finance Committee upon matters having a financial 
implication, such as rates of travelling allowance. ® 

42. Under the Legislative Council rules a Committee of Public Accounts 
Public Accounts Committee. constituted for the purpose of dealing with 

• j ,, . f an( ^ an< J appropriation accounts of the wo- 

-vineeandsuehothermatters as the Finance Department mav refer to the Com- 
Committee consists of 9 members, of whom 6 are elected bv the 
non-official members of the Council. The chief duties of the Committee ‘have 

Snt?ii° S l rU w“ Se the * udlt . and appropriation accounts of the province. Occa¬ 
sionally the Finance Department lays certain matters before it, generally with 
the object of getting them before the Committee earlier than if they had been 
left to be presented m the audit and appropriation accounts. The audit and 
appropriation^ accounts are presented together with a letter from the Auditor- 
General drawing attention to the most important matters contained in them. 

. e Accountant-General is regularly present at the meetings of the Committee 
m order to give the benefit of his advice and from time to time thev have had 
the advantage of hearing_ the Auditor-General. The Committee' has always 
a ^'? n ^ 10n ^°. i* 8 duties in spite of their somewhat technical nature, 
and tne tact that irregularities have to pass their serutinv is probably a salutorv 
deterrent. In dealing with the appropriation accounts the Committee has taken 
pains to examine with care the causes which lead on the one hand to excess of 
expenditure over the sanctioned amounts and on the other to over-budgetting. 

With regard to the latter evil they have laid down the principle that in bud getting 
it is more desirable to aim at certainty than completeness, i.g., the budget should 
only contain those items which are practically sure of being spent and not all 
items which possibly may come in the course of expenditure ; and at the same 
tune a convention has been established that the Council on its part will not raise 
objections to supplementary grants due to causes which could not reasonably 
have been foreseen at the time of framing the budget. 

48. On only three occasions did the Governor exercise his power of 
Certification. certification under section 72-1) (2) of the Govern¬ 

ment of India Act and in each case it has been 
in relation to a ‘ reserved ’ subject. In October 1928, a supplementary demand, 
of Rs. 1,10,000 was submitted on account of certain settlements which was re¬ 
jected by the Council. This was restored. 

In the budget session of 1924-25, the wfiole of the amounts provided for 
settlements, amounting to Rs. 6,31,000, was refused by 41 votes to 22 in one 
division and by 89 to 24 in another. 

In the same session Rs. 56,000, out of a total grant of Rs. 2,84,000 on 
account of Commissioners, was reduced and the whole of the expenditure de¬ 
manded was certified bv the Governor. 

44. The most important decision on the question of votability of supply 

Voted end noo-voted supply. b / the Government of India to 

the effect that the travelling allowance of officers 
whose pay was non-voted was non-voted likewise. This ruling had it been 
known earlier would have obviated a good deal of discussion in the Council where 
the travelling allowance of all services was, as has been related above, severely 
attacked, an attack which perhaps would have lost some of its v force had the 
Imperial services been excluded from its scope. The tour expenses and contract 
allowance of the Governor have been also declared non-voted. Another item 
which was unnecessarily left open to attack was discount on sale of stamps. This 
was cut down by the first Council, as has already been related, as a protest 
against the method of selling stamps. It was subsequently discovered to be 
non-votable as being prescribed by or under a law. Other classes of expenditure 
found to be non-votable for this reason were—Pay of the President and Deputy 
President: Contribution to the Ranchi Lunatic Asylum: Transfer to the Famine 
Insurance Fund : Refunds under Stamps and Administration of Justice. There 
are indeed several other classes of expenditure which might be regarded as pres¬ 
cribed by or .under a law, for several Acts provide for salaries being fixed. For 
example, under the Indian Registration Act, the local Government may assign 
such salaries as the Government deems proper to the registering officers and this 

■ iM 
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expenditure should be non-votable. But in view of the complexity of the ques¬ 
tion the local Government has not moved unnecessarily m the direction of de¬ 
claring expenditure non-votable. 

45. While the Council has no direct means of originating expenditure, 

Mwwnres of expenditure originated bv has abundant opportunities of expressing its 
the Oamdi ' views on the manner m which the resources of 

Government should be spent and in the exercise 
of these opportunities it has exercised a considerable influence towards the 
increase in expenditure. Its influence is felt in two ways ; firstly, in the ad¬ 
vocacy of general policies which involve expenditure, and secondly, in the in¬ 
sistence of individual members on the interests of the constituencies they re¬ 
present. The increase in expenditure on Education, on Rural Sanitation and 
on the reforms of the Jail Department was largely in response to a general de¬ 
mand from the Council as a whole. Several cases have occurred in which a 
token cut has been moved to express the dissatisfaction of the Council with the 
amount of the provision proposed for particular departments or services, specific 
cases m which expenditure has originated on the demand of an individual member 
are very numerous. The private member by bringing to the notice of the de¬ 
partment concerned the need of his constituency for a new road, an intermediate 
college, a rural drainage scheme, an agricultural farm and so on, has not infre- 
quently accelerated expenditure and, although it is possible that the department 
would itself have taken action in due course to provide the requirements, it is 
none the less true that pressure in the Council, supplemented by pressure outside 
it has stimulated the activities of departments and has speeded up the kate of 
development and therefore the scale of expenditure. While the Council naturally 
taxes more interest m the beneficent departments than in the reserved depart¬ 
ments and while there is at times a tendency to resent the appropriation of funds 
towards the latter, it is on the whole, reasonable towards the demands of the 
reserved side of Government. The second Council during the last year of its 
Me, voted large sums for the improvement of the Jail Department, and while 
it has been solicitous m regard to the separation of the Judicial and Executive, 
it none the less accepted a large increase in the cadre of the Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice witiiout imposing any condition/is to the separation of duties. It also voted 
6 the expansion of the Public Works Department, Roads 

Departmml ’ “ 

taTB .• 46 -., °° the transferred side, despite its attitude towards the remission of 
haS b -f Q to ,8° somevhat faster than the resources 

^ . The ,« eneral tendency of reforms finance has, of 

’ ^ towards the continual increase of the expenditure on these depart¬ 
ments, m a far greater proportion than on the departments for which the re- 

ST^dvSa^ ' ±i?° W far the former de P ar t®ents have monopolized 

t^^Pro^ed tinancial outlook will be further brought 

^i, 0D TQ d 9 ?fer th pr0 r cml fi ? ance8 ’ where a statement gives for 

head isTeswMiblf 1 pL h ^ PerCe ' n ageS total ex P enditure &r which each 
' a e ^ vam ® iee > thw statement is also given in this 

■ Ztve^ fr ed tha V the classed as “ luildings and 
JJ° covers a large number of buildings which belong to the beneficent 
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while Medical has increased from 36*6 to 66*9 lakhs, Agriculture from 34*8 to 
7414 lakhs, and Public Health from 13*6 to 25*4 lakhs. 

^7* 'continuation of this process, and its continuation seems inevi- 
table, will before long put a strain on the provincial resources which must again 
raise in an acute form the question of fresh taxation. Much of the expenditure 
on the beneficent departments is incurred in grants to local bodies ; and the 
large development of these departments in recent years has involved the under¬ 
taking by the province of expenditure (such for’instance as that on primary 
education) which would ordinarily fall to their share. But the district boards 
have already taxed themselves to the maximum of their statutory limit, and 
have indeed at the moment had to confess to liabilities which will demand fresh 
subventions on a large scale from provincial funds to re-establish their position. 
The fact that the proportion of expenditure on the general administration has 
remained stationary, and that the possibility of retrenchment on this head has 
already been fully explored, while expenditure on the transferred departments 
has so largely increased, will give a new aspect to discussions on measures of 
taxation which may he required to maintain the growing standards of expendi¬ 
ture on beneficent schemes. It will then be obvious that the provision of new 
resources is required not for the maintenance or expansion of the reserved depart¬ 
ments, but for schemes-for which the Council has itself been pressing, and to the 
promotion of which Ministers owe much of their influence; it will therefore re¬ 
main to be seen whether members will be content to call a halt in the rate of de¬ 
velopment, or to accept the responsibility for providing the fresh resources which 
it requires. 

48. The most- important items of expenditure directly due to the vote 
of the Council were the re ission of the indemnity of 20 lakhs levied on the city 
of Amritsar for damage done in the riots of 1919 and compensation of 224 lafcha 
awarded to sufierers in the same disturbances. These sums were included in the 
estimates in pursuance of resolutions of the Council. The following other resolu¬ 
tions or token cuts passed by the Council involved, or would have involved 
had they been carried into effect, a charge on the revenues 

To double the emoluments of village officers. 

To encourage indigenous^ manufacture by opening stores and contribu¬ 
tions. 


To provide an additional 30 lakhs in the budget for free primary educa¬ 
tion. 

To increase the daily allowance of members. 

To increase the pay of messengers and menials. 

To provide a residential club for members of the Council. 

To distribute the incomes from certain forests. 

To refund the indemnities realised from the inhabitants and municipal 
committee of Gujranwala. 

The extension of compulsory primary education. 

The extension of measures for charitable relief. 


49 , 

Resolutions. 


SECTION E.—THE LEGISLATURE—INFLUENCE. 

In the appendix is given a list of 75 resolutions passed by the Council 
or promises made in consequence of resolution*. 
—- A few of these resolutions were moved by Govern¬ 

ment in order to obtain authority for increased financial commtments, e.g.. 
No 47 recommending that the local Government should pay the cost of a diversion 
of a railway, and No: 55 recommending the raising of a loan, and No. 58 recom- 
mendfogthe establishment of a provmcial (^-operative.Bank ^omndem* 
the general scope of other resolutions it must be remembered that their mtrodue- 
tiWenends upon the fortune of the ballot, although the device of identical mo- 
, • a t understood An examination of the list will show very many cases 

striking example is No.. 10—a resolution for the introduction of local option in 
cSSen^f which a Government Bill was brought^ and passed. To some 
extent these resolutions reflect pressure brought to hear upon members by their 
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constituencies involving in many cases expenditure of considerable sums. We 
find as the'leading example of this class No. 6 in consequence of which oyer 22 
lakhs were distributed as compensation to the victims in the Amritsar disturb¬ 
ances ; another resolution involving increased expenditure is No. 1 for raising 
the emoluments of village officers who are drawn for the most part from a class 
largelv represented in the Council. The general recommendation in No. 18 to 
provide an extra 30 lakhs in the Budget for the purpose of education is another 
example of a resolution involving large financial expenditure. A certain number 
of resolutions were upon administrative matters directly affecting agriculturists. 
No. 7 calling for a committee to examine the grievances of agriculturists as 
regards canal administration is an example. So is No. 11 dealing with settle¬ 
ment operations and 15—a minor matter concerned with the method of assessing 
land revenue. No. 19 deals with land revenue policy ; No. 20 with the assess¬ 
ment of an individual district; No. 37 prays for the construction of a canal 
which is followed up in No. 53. A recommendation of great administrative 
importance which was accepted was that made in No. 43 recommending the 
amalgamation of the Canal and Revenue Patwari agencies. The desirability 
of this measure had long been discussed and full effect was given to the resolution 
by carrying out the experiment on a whole canal. After 3| years’ trial it was 
found not to be a success and was withdrawn. The Council has, from time to time, 
interested itself in conditions prevailing in jails and'in matters of local import¬ 
ance, such as the location of tahsil head-qdarters. It has also paid some atten¬ 
tion to its own interests—resolution No. 25 recommending an increase in the daily 
allowance of members was accepted ; and resolution No. 60 that a residential club 
should be provided for the use of members. But it must also be remembered 
that it did not hesitate to tax directly the pockets of its members in the motor 
tax and cheerfully reduced its own daily allowance in the general reduction of 
travelling allowances. Resolutions brought in the interests of public services 
are. Nos. 5 for the Medical Service, 17 Provincial Civil Service, 33 Menial Ser¬ 
vants besides No. 42 which deals with the communal distribution of Government 
servants. Broadly speaking it may be said that the resolutions passed by the 
Council have contained many suggestions of a valuable nature and even where 
their proposals could not be adopted they have generally been educative both 
to Government and to the Council. 


50. Tree use has been made of the power of interpellation. In the seven 
years from the inception of the Council nearly 
8,000 questions were put. Over 1,000 of these 
dealt with racial or communal matters and the tendency to use the power of 
interpellation for ventilating these matters is on the increase. In the first 
three years of the Council an average of 123 of such questions were put each 
year: in the second three years the yearly average was 140, while in the year 
1927, 228 such questions were put. These questions are for the ipost part 
directed towards the point of communal representation in the services. An¬ 
other class of question which has a tendency to increase is that of personal ques¬ 
tions relating to Government servants. In the first three years of the Council 
there were asked at the rate of 16 a year : in the next three at 17, but in 1927, 40 
such questions were put. Sometimes these questions are prompted by communal 
considerations, but often they have been clearly inspired by officials in their 
own interests, and steps have been necessary to discourage this practice. A great 
deal of labour is expended m compiling the answers to questions, but in spite 
of tins and m spite of the large number of questions which are communal in¬ 
terested or frivolous, there remains a residuum in which the right of mterpelia- 

ISinisTratbn * VmV ° SB m throwin S %ht on neglected passages of the 

5L Under the Standing Orders of the Council, 12 Standing Committees 
standing (Committees. appointed. One of these, the Standing Fin- 

ance Committee has been dealt with in the section 
twfnf rtf !X ta ° n8 v I t limC £ raor ? clearl y defined “<1 more important than 
^Ts^ittL te J I on Canals, Jails, Industries, Co-opera* 

SaTtStu ’ L S ,? H ' G °™ ernment > Public Health, Agriculture, Edu- 

cation, Land Revenue and Police. These are composed of the Members of Gov- 

to^Wti h m^ Or |i 0li0 < ^ <?e ^ ed ’ t0 3 nominated members 

embers. The Committees are constituted mainly for 
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the purpose of advising Government in such matters as may be referred to them 

for opinion, but also m view of the educative value of associating members in 

the study at first hand of the administrative difficulties confronting departments. 

The proceedings of these Committees in the Central Legislature are never 
published; but m the Punjab they have at times been published in 
the. Government Gazette under the orders of the Member or Minister concerned. 

In judging of the value of these Committees, it must be noted that they do not 
meet at fixed intervals ; they are convened by the Member or Minister in charge 
of the department when occasion arises. This would seem to explain the fact 
that in the case of some of the bodies, very considerable periods have elapsed 
between meetings, and the record of their proceedings show a very varied degree 
of interest on the part of members. There have been occasions on which meetings 
have been well attended and discussion keen, as for instance, the meeting of the 
Education Committee which considered proposals for the increase of pay of the 
Subordinate Educational Service, and the meetings of the Local Self-Gov¬ 
ernment Committee which considered on various occasions questions such 
as -the retention of Tahsildars as members of local bodies, or the assess¬ 
ment and collection of district board taxes through the agency of borrowed 
Government servants or the appointment of Executive Officers to munici¬ 
palities. Other Committees have been seldom convened, or when assembled 
have shown a poor attendance. On the whole, the proceedings of the 
Committees appear to have been somewhat spasmodic, and their work to 
have attracted much less general interest on the part of members than, for 
instance, that of the Standing Finance Committee. This was, perhaps, in the 
circumstances inevitable. 

52. The Legislative Council rules admit of motions being made for an 

Motions for adjournment. adjournment of the business of the Council for 

the purpose of discussing a dehrnte matter ,of 
urgent public importance. Eight such motions have been brought forward. 

On one of these, brought in order to discuss the Nankana tragedy, permission 
to adjourn wa^ refused as the motion was not supported. Two motions were 
declared out of order by the President: one to discuss the situation arising 
out of the' action of Government in declaring certain Sikh bodies to be unlawful 
assemblies, and the other to discuss matters arising out of a conflict with the 
Police in an Indian State. Five motions were admitted, of which two were talked 
out. One of these was to consider in January 1922 the situation arising out of 
the application of the Criminal Law Amendment and Seditious Meetings Act 
to the Punjab : the other brought forward in June 1927 was to discuss the com¬ 
munal riot at Multan. Only three motions for the adjournment were carried. 

One in 1925 was to discuss the unsatisfactory and retrograde nature of the 
majority report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, and a second was on account 
of an attack made by prisoners on a member of the Council while acting as an 
official visitor of a jail. Government did not intervene in the former of these 
two debates. As regards the latter the allegation was made that the assault 
was instigated by or. conuiyed at by jail officials. As the debate took place 
two days after the assault, Government was not in a position to give any informa¬ 
tion. The matter was subsequently referred for enquiry to a committee then 
sitting to enquire into Punjab jails and as a result of their report it was announced 
that certain officials had been found to have failed in their duty and had been 
punished departmentally. The third in 1928 was to draw attention to treat¬ 
ment of a member of the Council by an official which was alleged to be open to 
objection. This was carried against Government, and is referred to in Chapter X, 
paragraph 15. 

58. A Select Committee of the Council was appointed in March 1912 
to report on the Original Standing Orders'framed 

Amendments to standing Order®. by m Excellency the Governor. Its report 

was passed in July the same year. Eight alterations were made, of which the 
most important were one allowing the President instead of the Governor to fix 
the time and order of the meetings, and another requiring 20 instead of 40 mem¬ 
bers to secure leave of the Council to move an adjournment. The same Committee 
submitted a further report in November which was passed, making eight more 
amendments including one setting up Standing Committees for Finance and 
other subjects. Two minor amendments were passed in 1924 and a large number 
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in May 1925. The most important of these was one to make it clear that there 
is no right of reply on amendments except in the case of amendments proposed 
to Bills and motions for supply. One minor amendment was made in 1926 and 
two in 1927. u 

54. 


Hie President stud Deputy President. 


It is appropriate to conclude the description of the infl uence of 
the legislature with a mention of the presiding 
. , j , , • w , , officers under whom it has taken its place as 
an independent.legislative body. The first President of the Legislative Ccnmcii 
appointed by the Governor under section 72-C (1) of the Government of India 
Act was the Hon’ble Mr. M. S. D. Butler, C.B.,< C.I.E. C V 0 ORff TT 

fr0m Januar 7> 1921, *0 May, 1922. ' He was 
succeeded by the Hon ble Mr. H. A. Casson, C.S.I., who was nominated Prod 

dent on the 10th May, 1922. Under the section of the Government of India Act 
above quoted the period of office of the nominated President of the Council ex¬ 
pired m January, 1925, when Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir (now Sir Abdul 
Qadir) was elected. He resigned his office in September, 1925, when Wctnted 

%«hS Pa ??T at f ° r Edu<iatio ^ “d Khan Bahadur ChaudS 

bhahab-ud-Dm was elected on the 3rd December iqo* ™umm 

was re-elected as President of the 3rd Council on the 4th January, S?. 81 ^ 
o , T M e k? U u W i^ g, f en E emen Eave served m the office of Deputy President • 



and Sardar Habib Ullah. 

„ - ^ Punjab Legislative Council was amoung the first of the Omindio 

provincial Government. It 
translators and'reported. ' J ’ Assistailt Secretary, with a staff of clerks. 
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Council.] 


Chapter HI.—Appendix 2. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. PUNJAB 

1921-27. ’ 


Serial] 

No. 


Terms of Resolution passed or 
promise made. 


Volume, No. and page 
of Punjab Legislative 
Council debates. 


Action taken. 


'* That this Council recommends to His 
Excellency tbe Governor in Council that 
tbe emoluments of zatldars, snfedposbes 
and lambardars be raised to double tbe 
amount which is paid to them now.” 


4 That this Council moves tbe local 
Government to take early steps to intro¬ 
duce a Bill overhauling the law relating 
to charitable and religious endowments 
in the province, and pending the 
presentation and passing of that legis¬ 
lation, it moves the Governor-General 
to make and promulgate an ordinance 
cm the subject, so that the movement 
to alter and reform the existing manage¬ 
ment of such endowment may cease to 
threaten the peace and good govern¬ 
ment of the province, provided that on 
the expiry of the ordinance the jur¬ 
isdiction of the Civil Courts, or of 
such Courts as the .Bill which it is 
Imposed to introduce may establish, 
.shall not be ousted.” 


* That this Council recommends to the 
Government to be pleased to invite the 
attention of the local bodies to the need 
lor poor houses at convenient centres for 
the incapacitated poor, and for free 


‘33ui this Council recommends to the 
wranuaeat to take the necessary atene 
to get subatitated the followim nXe 
for rate 14 °f the Punjab LugiSye 

Council Rules;— ® 

Urn business of the Council shall be 
transacted in English, but any member 
may address the Council in Urdu or in 
any vernacular of the province.’ “ 


M Tbah this Council recommends to the 

sS‘srs. , sna= 

W MBdioal list Compiled 

Be of the officer in 
• of the district.” 


1021. 

Volume I, No. 4, page 
177. 6 


1021 . 

Volume I, No. 8, 
371-72. 


After consideration and the collec¬ 
tion of statistics the proposal 
was rejected. 


This Resolution was superseded by 
subsequent proceedings on the 
a Gurdwaras Bill. 


1021. 

Volume I, No. 8, page 


1021. 

Vdnme I, No. S, page 


1 * 21 . 

Vohime I, No. 8, page 


The attention of local bodies was in¬ 
vited to the Resolution, and they 
were asked to inform Govern¬ 
ment of any action taken. 


Proposals were made for the altera¬ 
tion of the rule in accordance 
with the Resolution, and the rule 

as finally approved by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in Council runs as 
follows;— 

“ Tlle business of the Council shall be 
transacted in English, but any 
member may address the Council 
^ or, with the permission 
of the President in any vemaoular 
of the province.” 

Orders have issued- 

(а) that all heads of offices are 

authorised to aooept without 
countersignature certificates 
granted by Medical Practi¬ 
tioners whose names appear 
in the Annual Medical List; 

(б) that, as a matter of practice, 
uncountersigned certificates 
of such Medioal Practitioners 
should ordinarily be acoeptad 
by heads of offices unless 
there are special grounds fur 
not doing so. 



Serial No. 


{ Section E«—Ihe Les£riMaart~~Znfl*cfect* 1 


Terms of Resolution passed or 
promise made. 


Volume, No. ami page 
of Punjab Legislative 
Council debates. 


** That this Council recommends to the 
Government that a Committee which 
should include three elected members of 
. this Council having knowledge of law or 
possessing judicial experience, to be 
nominated by His Excellency the Gover¬ 
nor, be appointed, with power to 
co-opt one merriber, who is not on this 
Council, to propose adequate compen¬ 
sation to the families of those killed and 
to those injured at the Jallianwala Bagh 
and other places during the Punjab 
Disturbances of 1919 on the scale 
followed in similar cases for Europeans.” 


‘That this Council recommends to the 
Government to appoint a Committee con¬ 
sisting of a majority of non-officials to 
go into the detail of the grievances of 
the zamindars as regards the canal 
administration in the province, and to 
suggest measures whereby the com¬ 
plaints of the people against the work¬ 
ing of the' department may effectively 
be dealt with. 


“ That this Council recommends to the 
Government that steps be taken, through 
the medium of a special industrial board, 
to encourage and promote the manu¬ 
facture and use of indigenous articles by 
opening stores and holding regular 
annual industrial exhibitions and fairs.” 


“ That this Council recommends to the 
Government to desist from acquiring 
lands on a large scale for the benefit of 
officials in the vicinity of Lahore under 
the Land Acquisition Act, but that if 
such acquisition is unavoidable, to 
compensate the owners liberally by 
giving them canal-irrigated land, if the 
owners agree to take such lands, instead 
of money compensation.” 

This resolution was withdrawn but Mr. 
H. A. Casson on behalf of Government 
gave the following assurance:— 


1121 . 

Volume I, No. 8, page 
435. 


Action taken. 


1921. 

Volume 1, No. 9, mee 
449. ^ 


1921. 

Volume I, No. 9, page 
474. ” 


The proposals of the Cbminittee 
appointed by Government to 
award compensation amn rmfrmtr to 
Ba. 22,66,722, was sanctioned 
the .wm distributed. 


1921. 

Volume !, No. 9, pan® 
477. ^ 


A Committee having a majjority 
of non-officials was appointed 
for the purpose indicated a-’ffd 
held one meeting. This Com¬ 
mittee was sutaMuently supersed¬ 
ed by a Standing Committee of the 
Council, of which the non-official 
members are elected by the 
Council. 


It was derided that no adtecn the 
motion, as carried, was necessary 
in view of the proposed amended 
resdhriao® of the Hon*ble Minister 
for Agriculture, and Ms remarks, 
on page 473, Volume I, of Council 
Debates, which explained what 
was the accepted policy of Govern- 
meat in the matter. 


See No. 27. 


That Government will in all cases do its 
•best to see that acquisition is unavoid¬ 
able; secondly, that it has been its 
practice in recent years, and will 
continue to be its policy in future, to 
give land in compensation, if desired, 
instead of cash, subject to the following 
conditions:— 

(a) That land is available for grant. 

(b) That the person or persons whose 

land is acquired is a member of an 
agricultural tribe, or if not a mem¬ 
ber of an agricultural tribe is in 
fact dependent on the land for a 
livelihood. 

(c) That the amount of land required 

from any person bears a reasonably 
large proportion to the amount of 
land still left to him, or affects in 
an appreciable degree the possibi¬ 
lity of his m airing a livelihood out 
of the land ; or that the amount 
of land acquired from one person 
is worth more than Rs. 4,000. 

Finally, every case would have to be 
considered on its own merits with refer¬ 
ence to the above considerations. 



f CUpt n DL-Tlw Legislative Council.] 


Terms of .Resolution passed or 
promise made. 


Volume, No. and page 
of Punjab legislative 
Council debates. 


Action taken. 


^ I' 008 '! Option Act has been passed. 

exercisable bj municipalities and district 
boards, be applied so far as practicable, 
to the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
province at an early stage.” 


bnut .Ptopoeal to meet Volume I,No 9 mzes 
objections expressed in the Council re- 491-99 ’ pag6S 

gaming the corruption, worry and “ | 

expense of settlement operations,” 


In the proposals for re-settlement of 
certain tracts which were pend¬ 
ing, provision was made for the 
abbreviation of the proceedings by 
the omission of remeasurementand 
of the special revision of the re¬ 
cords. 


12 ^4^ theP<Miti0n regardkg ™?”eI,No.9,page — done when the supple 

492 * mentary grant was asked for. 


13 Promise to examine the question of num- 

wrs going to Simla and duration of 
stay* 


Vohme I, No. 9. page 


His Excellency the Governor has 
decided to limit the duration of 
his stay at Simla to months 
(not including the period which 
is ordinarily occupied by his 
monsoon tour, and to fix for the 
present the number of Civil 
Secretariat clerks to be taken to 
Snala at 24, not including the 
Personal Assistants of the Hon'ble 
Members and Ministers). 


14 Promise that qualifications, canaeifv «»«✓? •*-. » 

*5? &st y consi- *’ N °‘ 9 ’ pa ^ s E ®5S$. is & ven to this promise in 

hera^n m appointing Public Prosecu- 49J ' 93 ‘ filling all vacancies. 


‘That this Council recommends to the 
Government that iamfeardais be per 
mitted to send the land revenue and 
other Government dues by money order 
at the nearest post office and no monev 
orderfees be charged from them.” y 


Y ^l me J > 9, page 


The^ matter was referred to the 
Government of India who care- 
tofiy considered the recommenda- 
rion °f the Council, but were 
liable to sanction the concession 
proposed. 


* T aLJw^^n reCOnmends to His 
Excellency the Governor in Council 

to represent to His Excellency thZ GW 

grusasiuse's 

^eai«rss;V a 

5“ J “ der “ (Mndingr^Sdi^; 

tkn* to secure co-opem- 


Volume !, No. 9> page 


A copy of the Resolution was 
orwarded for the consideration of 
the Government of India. 


Serial No. 
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Terms of Resolution passed or 
' promise made. 


17 


Volume, No. and page 
of Punjab Legislative 
Council debates. 


18 


19 


‘That this Council recommends to the 
Government that the number of 
Indian Civil Service posts listed as open 
to members of the Provincial Civil Ser¬ 
vice in the Punjab be raised at once to 
one-fourth of the superior Civil Service 
posts in the province and that the pro-1 
portion thus reserved shall in no way 
affect the proportion of appointments 
to be reserved for members of legal pro¬ 
fessions.” 


1921. 


Volume II, No. 2, page 
146. 


“That this Council recommends to the 
Government to provide the sum of 
Rs. 30 lakhs in addition to that already 
provided in the budget as a special grant 
to the District Boards of the province 
for the purpose of inculcating free pri¬ 
mary education in the area within their 
jurisdiction for the year 1921-22.” 


“ That this Council recommends to the 
Government to appoint a Committee 
consisting of officials and non-officials, 
to examine its present assessment and 
land revenue policy, and to report what 
changes should be made in it. 


Action taken. 


The Governor in Council has very 
carefully considered the num¬ 
ber of iisted posts in the light of 
the claims of the Indian Civil 
Service (shortly to be extensively 
Indianised) on the one hand, and 
those of the Punjab Civil Service 
on the other. It is of great im¬ 
portance to the efficient adminis¬ 
tration of the province tha* the 
superior prats shall be mainly 
filled by officers having the higher 
standard of capacity and educa¬ 
tion which is normally reached by 
the service specially recruited to 
occupy such posts. On the other 
side, experience has its claims, 
and the best officers of the Punjab 
Civil Service are qualified in 
limited numbers to rank alongside 
of the corps tfdik which the 
reorganised Indian Civil Service 
will continue to provide. The 
course upon which the Governor 
in Council has decided is so to 
increase the listed posts as to ope® 
to the Punjab Civil Service for 
the present a number not less than 
that which was fixed before effect 
had been given to the long stand¬ 
ing intention of appointing mem¬ 
bers of the Bar to Dktrict Judge¬ 
ships. The execution of that inten¬ 
tion will thus not reduce the open¬ 
ings before the Punjab Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Recent orders provide that 
members of the Punjab Civil Ser¬ 
vice who are promoted to fill listed 
posts will in future have Id® same 
opportunities of promotion as 
those who have been directly re¬ 
cruited. This is an important ©oa- 
o efision which has markedly im¬ 
proved the prospects before the 
Punjab Civil Service. The sym¬ 
pathy with which Government re¬ 
gards the Punjab Civil Serviee 
also been shown by the recent 
substantial enhancement of the 
pay of that Service. 


1921. 


Volume II, No. 2, page 
174. 


1321. 


Volume II, No. 2, page 
239. 


Vigorous action has been taken, for 
the expansion of primary edu¬ 
cation since the Reforms. 


It was decided to appoint a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of four offi¬ 
cials and four non-officials to 
investigate and report upon these 
questions. 


*2 




Serial Ho. 


* Tlie Legislative C©nndL | 


Terms of Resolution passed or 
promise made. 


2$ I " That this Council rec unmends to the 
Government that assessment of land 
revenue in the Multan District, as re¬ 
cently^ announced, he examined by a 
Committee, consisting of officials and 
non-officials, to be appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to consider specially 
the question of the supply of water in 
inundation canals as compared with the 
suppfy available in the period of pre¬ 
vious settlement, which expired in 1900, 
and t < report on the desirability of post¬ 
poning enhancement of revenue till the 
water supply In these canals is ade¬ 
quately improved.” 


Volume, Ho. and page 
of Punjab Legislative 
Council debates. 


1921. 

Volume H, Ho. 2, pane 
251. ^ 


Action taken. 


21 


This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to appoint a Committee to report 
pn the changes which should be made 

2 XS, ^ ront * er Ckfruas Regulation, TTT 
Punjab'** S ° ^ aS it fe a PP fical) Ie to the 


Resolution regarding measures to protect 
people of Isa Khel Tahsil from the raids I 

Z,tZ WT SS™ Was 

*** John Maynard pro- 

(t) to see that the measures taken 
were adequate, and 

<*>to eommunie&te to local officer* 

5W®'“»<*» in file comae 

of debates.” 


1921. 

Volume II, Ho. 2, page 
300. w 


1921. 

^nmen,No.2,page 


* 0^’* Conncil reeommend* to 
<*»»>>«** heap! 

*Sw d wC* e, ’- 1piat5pe<!iaImea8ur ^ 

mnrih d ~5^ • .t° mcrea8e «d improve 
milch cattle in the province with a view 

te^ncreasmg the supply of milk Tnd 


1921. 

Vgumen,Ho.3 iP a ge 



It was decided to appoint a Com- 
mxttee consisting of two offi. 
cials and five non-officials to ex¬ 
amine the past and present water 
supply of the inundation canals of 
the Multan District, with special 
reference to the changes since the 
settlement of 1900; the working 
of the rules regarding the assess¬ 
ment of fluctuating canal land 
revenue; and the policy of the 
Oanal Department for the improve¬ 
ment of irrigation from these 
canals; and to make suggestions 
m regard to these matters or any 
of them. 


It was decided to appoint a 
Committee consisting of two 
officials and seven non-officials to 
investigate and report upon t.hig 
question. 


Measnres already under oontem- 
plation were taken, including the 
strengthening of the Police 
force and the installation of tele¬ 
phone and telegraph posts at all 
important places in the affected 
area. The suggestions made in the 
course of the debate were com¬ 
municated to the local officers, as 
promised. 


The special measures to increase and 
improve milch cattle recommend¬ 
ed by the Committee, which was 
appointed, were published in Pun¬ 
jab GovemmArif. 


tU. Council mi,._ , 

&on,the 

'Of. 



»™« eduoahoo,! needs of 


1921. 

VdumeH,No.3,page 


1921. 

^ No. 3. page 

1921. 

Volu me H, No. 3, page 


J£ >oIa *°* X No. 6696. 
dated 23rd May 1923, andthehead 
IS? 11 * 8 concerned were 
instructed to assist towards the 
attainment of the objects on which 
the Committee laid stress. 


Th ® y*? 1 * ,°i taintenanoe , 
vital statistics by Revenue pal 
was tried in the Lahoi 
Divisxon in 1923, hut was give: 
up in April 1926 as unworkable. 


Action taken in accordance with t*e 
resolution. 


A Committee consisting of the mem 
new, two officials and seven non 
officials, was appointed to conside 
this question. 



Serial No. 
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Terms erf Resolution passed or 

promise made. 

Volume, No. and page 
erf Punjab Legislative 
Oounca debates. 

Action taken. 

j 

tm. 


i 

“That this Council recommends to the S 
Government to appoint an expert Com- i 
mittee consisting of officials and non- : 
officials to work out a detailed scheme | 
for the separation of judicial and execo- : 
tive functions and prepare an estimate i 
of the cost of the same.” 

Volume H, No. 3, 

page 396. 

A Committee consist jug erf the HonTrfe 

Mr. Justice leRosaignol, Judge, 
High Court of Judicature at 

Lahore, two officials and 6 non¬ 
officials was appointed to examine 
and report on the following ques¬ 
tions :— 


(*) If the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner In his capacity of 
District Magistrate, and 
the Sah-Diriaional 
Officer, in his capacity erf 
Sab-Dirmonal Mmgii- 
tr&te, ©ease to exercise 
control over the subordi¬ 
nate magfetracy under 
section 17, Crimea! Pro¬ 
cedure Code, what ar¬ 
rangement# should he 
made for that confetti 1 
What will he the smM|. 
tkmal cost invcSved, and 
what w3! he the adrasA- 
agpa and the disadvant¬ 
ages of the change ? 

(**) If the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner ceases as District 
Magistrate frith 1st class 
magisterial powers and 
enhanced powwrs, enfe 
seetkm 30, Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code, fay persons 
charged with ©fences, 
to dm! with appellate 
wort from 2nd and Sfcd 
class Magistrates and to 
have revisions! powers 
order Chapter 32, Orfeni- 
nal Brooednm Code, what 
arrangemenfs should he 
made few this work? 
What will he the addi¬ 
tional corf involved, and 
what will he the advant¬ 
ages and the disadvant¬ 
ages of rite change 

(m) If ofien in executive 
charge of ®uh-d^isioiis 
and the members of the 
Deputy CoDBOMaaea^ 
stariat distri'riandtahsil 
headquarters who do 
executive work at- any 
laid, cease to try or 
commit for trial persona 
charged with ©fences, 
what arrangements wSE 
he work now 

dene by them ? what ad¬ 
ditions to staff wifi he 
necessary, what will he 
fte adfsipnal ©ogt lavci- 
ved,and what w21 h© the 
advantages ami disad- 
vantages o£ the change ? 

(tv) If the officers cf various 
executive departments, 
mmh m Canal, Forests, 
Salt, who now exercise 
magisterial functions, 
cease to ©xew»© them, 
will any additions! staff, 
ami any additional cost 
he thereby made neces¬ 
sary, and what will he the 
advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the change ? 
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Terms of Resolution p 

promise made. 


Volume, No. and page 
of Punjab Legislative 
Council debates. 



Action taken. 


(v ) Can the Committee suggest 
any changes in judicial 
procedure, such as the 
abolition of the commit¬ 
ment procedure, which 
would diminish the addi¬ 
tion to expenditure en¬ 
tailed by the other 
measures proposed ? 

(vi) If the changes indicated in 
paragraphs I, II, ITT 
and IV of the foregoing 
are recommended, how 
should the prosecuting 
agencies (both of Gov¬ 
ernment pleaders and of 
Court Inspectors) be 
strengthened in number 
and quality, in order 
that the case for the 
Crown may be properly 
put before^ all Courts 
dealing'* with ^rimihal ~ 
trials, and what will be 
the expenditure involved? 


28 That this Council recommends to the 
Government that a Committee of six 
members of this Council be nominated - 
by the Government to report on the 
future appointment of Honorary Magis¬ 
trates and Civil Judges in the Punjab, 
and to propose such rules and suggest 
sash changes as modem conditions may 
require.** 


Volume HI, No. 1, 
page 25. 


A committee was appointed, consist- 
: i n 8 of two officials and four non- 

; officials, to investigate and report 
upon the principles and procedure 
which should be followed in the 
future appointment of Honorary 
Magistrates and Civil Judges in 
the Punjab and to propose such 
rules and suggest such changes as 
modem conditions may require. 


“That this Council recommends to the Gov- Volume TTT j 
eminent to refer to the Standing Com- page 29. 
mittee on Public Health the propc*$als— 

(*) that regular training classes be 
opened at Government ex¬ 
pense for the twining of com¬ 
pounders; 

(*») that their emoluments be raised 
materially; and 

{««') that their designation be changed 
to “ Medical Assistants.” ” 


The proposals as recommended were 
placed before the next meeting of 
the Standing Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Health. 


“That the Finance Committee of this Volume 3H, No. 1 
Council be instructed to examine the page 73. * * 

question of the annual contribution to 
be paid by .the province to the Go veroor- 
General in Council under Devolution 
Rule 17, with a view to the total and 
immediate extinction of the contri¬ 
bution; and further to take such steps as 
are necessary to that end.** 


The Finance Committee considered 
the matter and advised Govern¬ 
ment to address the Government 
of India, which has been done. 


“That this Council reco mmend s to the 
Government that political prisoners in 
tiie Punjab be given better treatment, 
both before and after conviction, than 
is usually meted out to ordinary offenders 
against the law.** 


Volume III, No. 1, 
page 83. 


Special class prisoners, as classified 
by the convicting Courts, receive 
special prison treatment subject to 
confirmation by the local Govern¬ 
ment. 


“This Council recommends to the Govern- Volume IH 
n»nt t° move the High Court of Lahore page 115 
to ©all, under section 439, Criminal Pro- 6 

eeduare Code, for the record of each and 
every case connected with the recent 
political unrest in the Punjab in which a 
mmc^opemtor has been convicted, so 
that the validity in law and fact of such 
convMkms may be examined.** 


Government has decided to take the 
course recommended In all cases in 
which there is any substantial 
doubt. 


Serial No. 
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Terms of Resolution passed or 
promise made. 



* That this Council recommends to the I Volume TTT Xo. 1, 


Government that the monthly salary of 
ehaprasis throughout the Province be 
fixed at Rs. 15—1—20 and the pay of 
the jamadars be fixed at Rs. 21—1—25, 
and that those persons who have render¬ 
ed five years’ approved service be given 
the maximum.” 


page 123. 


Provision was made in the budget 
for 1923-24 to raise the Re. 1 

allowance admissible to ehaprasis 
and menials in Lahore, LyaJfipur, 
Sargcdha, Amritsar and Rawal¬ 
pindi to Rs.2. 


‘ That this Council recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment to convey to the Right Hon’ble 
E. S. Montagu its profound regret at his 
resignation and its appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by him in help¬ 
ing India to achieve Self-Government in 
securing for her an honourable position in 
comity of nations and to the muse of 
Islam.” 


Volume III, No. 3, J The message was conveyed to Mr. 


page 391. 


Montagu through the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


* That this Council recommends to the Gov- Volume IV, No. 
eminent to inform the Government of pages 196-97. 
India as to the views this Council holds 
on the points involved in the question of 
the Reforms of the Frontier Province 
Administration by its amalgamation 
with the Punjab or independently of 
it:— 

(1) That the administration of the 5 

settled districts and the adjoin¬ 
ing agencies should be under 
one administration. 

(2) lx- no case is this Province pre¬ 

pared to take over the adminis ¬ 
tration. of the agendas. 

(3) This Council cordially approved 

of a due measure of reforms 
being given to North-West 
Frontier, but considers that 
those reforms should be given 
within the Province itself and 
not by amalgamation with the 
Punjab. 

(4) In case amalgamation of the 

settled districts with the Punjab 
is considered necessary, than 
the cost from time to time of 
the administration of the terri¬ 
tories so amalgamated, over 
and above the income derived 
therefrom, should he borne by 
the Government of India.” 


I A copy of the Resolution and a repeat 
of the debate were sent to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 


;t This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to remove the restrictions 
placed on the export of wheat.” 


; Volume IV, No. 1* 
page 267, 


A ww ymTnAnfla t&qn was mad© to the 
Government erf India accordingly. 

The restrictions on the export of 
wheat were removed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of IrxKft cm 7th Septem¬ 
ber 1922. 


l< That this Council recommends to Govern¬ 
ment to expedite the survey of the Thai 
tract and the preparation of detailed 
pinn a of the Sind Sagar Canal Project 
with a view to the submission of the 
project to Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for sanction and to 
Hog™ its construction as soon as work on 
the Sutlej Valley Project is well 
advanced.” 


Volume IV, No. 2, 
, page 341. 


In order to expedite survey work, a 
new Public Works De^artmaat 
division with 3 sub-divkkms was 
. opened. 




ICh«pt®r Iti—f|» Lepsktive Council. J 


Terms of Resolution passed c 
promise made, 


Volume, No. and page 
Council delates. 


Action taken. 


That this Council recommends to His Volume IV. No 2 _ • , . 

Excellency the Governor that the sum- page 355, * * miner session was held at Simla, 

mer session of the Punjab Legislative 
Council be held at Simla.” 


'* That this Council recommends to the 
Government that a c ommittee consisting 
of five Sikh members of this Council, to 
be selected by all Sikh members of thin 
Council, be appointed to bring about a 
settlement between the Mahant of the 
Guru-ka-Bagh and the 8fa irprr>ftin .i Gur- 
dwara Paxbandhak Committee.” 


Volume IV, No. 5, 
page 591. 


The resolution did not call for any 
action on the part of Government. 


'* That this Council recom me nds to the Gov¬ 
ernment that the resolution regarding 
increasing of the emoluments of Zaildars 
and Lambardars, which was carried in 
the Council early inMorch 1921, be given 
effect to immediately. ’ * 


Volume IV, No, 5, 
page 599. 


The Government is not in favour of 
the proposed addition to the reve¬ 
nue paehotra of Lambardars but it 
isopen to any member of the Coun¬ 
cil to bring in a .private bill to 
legalise the proposal. Until such 
a mil is passed the Government 
would not feel justified in recom¬ 
mending the expenditure from 
ttovmcial Revenues entailed by 
the Resolution. 


14 That this Cotmcii recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment that when the headquarters of 
the Shahdara Tahsil have been trans¬ 
ferred to (Sh ahd ara, a sub-t&hsil be 
established at Sharakpor.” 


Volume IV, No. 5, 
page ego. 


Action was taken for the establish¬ 
ment of a tahsil with a Sub-Trea¬ 
sury at Sharakpur which will re- 
mam open for 4 mouths in a year 


M Council recommends to the Gov- 

erument that a committee of 6 members 
of this Council with an official Chairman 
be appointed to enquire into and report 
on the question of communal represent¬ 
ation m the cadre of Civil Services, both 
semen and subordinate, and tosuggest 
such remedies as should for ever close 
the recent Hmdn^nsfim controversy 
which is being carried on in the Press.” 


Volume TV, 
page 639. 


f Certain members were invited to 
bnt the 

Committee did not meet. 


“ That thk Council reconmmnds to the Gov- 

atte '3 rt “ «P*riment on 
1104 k** ttan one 

wia 

De^ty Coitectca, with Tahrildara and 

Squaws: 


“ Council mjommends to the ftn v 

aanaut to !° ”8 <*° v - 


Volume IV, No. 8 
page 845. * 


Volume IV 
Page 878. 


o^xxiueaxai scnerne ofamakama- 
tion of Canal and CmlRe£ enne 
stafiB was commenced on the West 
em Jumna Canai from 1st Januare 

1927 whi aSte ? 0ct ^ 

owa f t0 ^ acheme 
not having proved a success all the 
Ouml EerenneSta tos retained, 
the exception of PatwarJ 
too have now to do the wort^S 
Canal and Civil Revenut 
departments. The Tntrorfa-iii 
for the present beunderlh?Cfo5 
Bevnnue Department and fnrthar 
^Jtoenf ^ be made *25 


Prisoners of the speoial «i, m 

«PoXS 

orowded state Qf thj ) jSf ft 
been found impossible ELV* 
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im 


45 

“ That this Council recommends to the Gov- 
ernment that all persons arrested in con¬ 
nection with Gura-ka-Bagh affair, the 
Kirpan cases and Gurdwara movement 
he immediately released,” 

Volume IV, No. 10, 
page 1124. 

As explained in the course of the 
debate. Government were not able 
to stroep* this resolution as it stood. 

The remainder of the Guru-ka- 

Bagh prisoners, were, however, 
released about the end of April 
1923, in dreumstances that have 
already been made public. 



M 


46 

u That this Council requests His Excellency 
the Governor of the Punjab to convey 
that Council’s respectful congratulations 
to His Most Gracious MaiVsty the King 
Emperor of India on the ‘birth of a 
grandson. Princess Mary’s sen.” 

Volume TV, No. 14, ! 
page 1355. 

The message was conveyed to His 
Majesty the King through proper 
channel. 



1923. 


47 

“That this Council do recommend to the 
Local Government that it should under¬ 
take to pay the cost, not exceeding Rs. 23 
lakhs of a diversion of the Sutlej Valley 
Railway line between the Stations of 
Pakpattan and Mailsi required in the 
interests of the development of Nili Bar 
colony.” 

Volume TV, No. 16, 
page 1506. 

The Government of India were 
addressed by the Public Works De¬ 
partment in this connection and 
correspondence continues, and the 
action proposed was taken. 



m 


48 

“That- this Council recommends to Gov¬ 
ernment that the number of * Mubarram ’ 
holidays be increased from 3 to 5 days, 
i.e., from the 6th to the 10th of 
* Muharram * both inclusive.” 

Volume IV, No. 17, 
page 1549. 

Government derided that they were 
not prepared to increase the num¬ 
ber of public holidays on account 

of the Muharram festival. * 



1S2S. 


49 

“ That this Council recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment to appoint a Committee of 
official experts with a majority of non¬ 
official members of the Legislative 
Council under the presidency of the 
Hon’ble Minister fer Agriculture. 
Punjab, to examine how far overlapping 
exists amongst the Departments of 
Public Works Department, Reads and 
Buildings, Irrigation and District Boards, 
and how far the recommendations of the 
Sly Committee report, appointed by the 
Government of India for the same 
purpose can be given effect to in this 
province.” 

Volume TV, No, 17, 
page 1553. . 

The question cf appointing the Com¬ 
mittee proposed wm considered by 
Government in 1923 and certain 
nominations were made, but owing 
to various causes the Committee 
did not sit. 



m 


m 

“ That this Council recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment that the Tahsil at Narowal be 
retained in that town until the end of 
the financial year 1924-26,” 

Volume VT, No. 1, 
page 60. 

The Tahsil of Narowal has been re¬ 
tained. 



1924, 


si 

“ That this Council recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment that the new University regu¬ 
lation proposed by the Punjab Univer¬ 
sity, introducing ‘Education* as a 
professional and theoretical subject in 
the B.A. course, be not approved.” . 

Volume VI, No. 4, 
page 182. 

The University was asked to 
reconsider the pressed regula¬ 
tion; . bat the Syndicate in¬ 
formed Government that It 
adheres to its decision. Govern¬ 
ment again expressed the hope 
that ft© decision 'might be recon¬ 
sidered. 


.0 
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Council debates. 


Action taken. 


11 This Council recommends to the Govern- Volume VI, No. 


meat that the construction of Bhakra 
Bam be taken in band as soon as the con¬ 
struction of the Thai project has suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to admit of the -work on 
this project being undertaken subject 
to the proviso that the Council votes 
money, and that the project should be 
found statable from the engineering and 
the financial point of view and has re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the Government 
of India.” 


page 190. 


Since the .1924 resolution, further geo¬ 
logical investigations have been 
made regarding the Bhakra Dam 
and a specialist from America with 
a senior officer of the Irrigation 
Branch and two geologists have 
been appointed as a Committee 
to report to Government on the 
Bhakra Dam from the geological 
and engineering aspect. The 
Thai Project has been postponed 
for the present and cannot be taken 
up until the controversy with the 
Government of Bombay regarding 
the,utilization of the water of the 
Indus has been settled. 


' -Ibis Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment that a committee of three be 
appointed to tour the villages in the 
south-western Punjab to examine the 
claims of moneylenders against cultiva¬ 
tors when the parties agree to this course 
and to arrive at sums which they are 
actually able to pay within a reasonable 
time. Such committee to consist of 
(a) Judge with insolvency powers, (b) a 
representative of cultivators and (c) a 
representative of bankers.” 


Volume VI, No. 8, The Govempr in Council decided after 
page 341. full consideration to take no 

action. 


This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to recommend to the Government 
of India that they may take early steps 
to exempt ike sword from the operation 
in the Punjab of the Arms Act with re¬ 
gard to all the restrictions contained 
therein.” 


Volume VT, No. 8, The Governor in Council after full 
page 348. consideration decided to defer 

general action on this resolution; 
but Subsequently certain exemp¬ 
tions have been allowed, by the 
Government of India on the re¬ 
commendation of the local Gov¬ 
ernment. 


That this Council recommends to Govern- Volume VI, No. 
ment to raise during the year 1924-25 page 384. 
a loan of Rs. 1,50,00,000 for the pur¬ 
pose of providing funds for the con¬ 
struction of Irrigation Works Capital 
Expenditure—and other productive pro¬ 
jects approved by the Council.” 


The Governor in Council decided to 
raise no loan in the Punjab that 
year, because money can he 
obtained from the Government of 
India (Si f % lers than the interest 
rate which would probably be 
necessary for a loan. The finance 
of productive works is a part" of 
the Government’s policy of deve¬ 
lopment and has been jteadity 
pushed on. 


Tins Council recommends to the Govern- Volume VI, No. 
ment that a loan not exceeding Rs. 50 page 841. 
mhhs at the rate of interest not less 
than that paid by Punjab Government 
on ri» borrowings b$ made to the Baba 
walpar Barba? for construction of the 
BarWg portion of the Sutlej Valiev 
Project, and that the Punjab Govern- 
men* should, if necessary, raise the sum 
JfMud by means of increasing the 
Punjab loan for 1924 from !| crores 


18, After the 1924 resolution was pained 
a snm of Rs. 30,11,761 was tem¬ 
porarily lent by the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment to the Bahaw&lpur 'State 
to meet its share of expenditure on 
Sutlej Valley Project in 
1923-24. This amount was repaid 
and adjusted under the authority 
. of the Government of Jhdia in 
, 1924-25; and sine then the Gov¬ 

ernment of India , have been 
financing the Bahawalpur State 
sofa?as expenditure in connection 
with the Sutlej Valley Project is 
concerned. 


W * T ! h ””■»■>«»* «» Volume VII, No. 

mat thrt Mwh i Zefar AH KHra He p»ge7J. 

released forthwith unc mv^WTi y » 


1, Th© Governor in Council derided after 
full consideration that the re- 
commendation should not he 
accepted. 



Serial No. 


m 


| S&t&tm E*—' thm 


58 


Terms of Resolution passed or 
promise made. 


59 


Volume No. and page 
of Punjab LegM&tiTe 
Gooneii debates. 


1923. 


‘ That this Council recommends to the local I y 0 lnme V, 
Government, page @4. 

(1) That a Provincial Co-operative ' 

Bank should be established. 

(2) That the local Government should 

agree to guarantee interest at 6 
per cent, on debentures to be 
issued by the Bank to a total 
sum of its. 20 lakhs, and for a 
period not exceeding 25 years 
irom the date of issue thereof 
provided that the Bank enter 
into an agreement with the 
Local Government to redeem 
the debentures within the 
period named.” 


No. 1, 


60 


.61 


Action Umi, 


A Provincial Co-opewfire Bank ha# 
been registered. Government ha* 
guaranteed 5 lakhs of dsbentetM. 


m 


That this Council recommends to Govern¬ 
ment that Jailors of any Jail (Central or 
District) should not remain in charge of 
Jails at one station more than two years, 
and those who have already spent longer 
terms than this at one station should 
soon be transferred.” 


« This Council recommends to the Governor 
in Council that a residential club be 
provided in Lahore for the use of 
members of the Punjab Legislative 
Council.” 


« This Council has heard with extreme regret 
the sad news of the sudden death of the 
Right Hon’ble E. S. Montagu, late 
Secretary of State for India, the origina¬ 
tor and propounder* of the present 
scheme of reforms, whose n am e will ever 
be remembered by future generations of 
Tnrfia. with feelings of profound grati¬ 
tude and esteem. The House expresses 
its sincere sympathy and condolence 
on his deatn and recommends to the 
Government to convey to Mrs. Montagu 
and the family, the sympathy of the 
House on the sad and irreparable loss 
sustained by the family, of the deceased, 
t.hia country and the Empire .” 


<t This Council recommends to the Govern 
ttiati that thj right conferred by notifi¬ 
cation No. 21320 of the 1st September 
JL924, on the non-oMdal members of the 
Standing Committee of the Legislative 
Council for Jails of visiting four 
specified jails be extended to all jails or 
at least to all jails in which Political, 
Air«,H or Khilafat prisoners axe lodged.” 


« This Council recommends to the Governor 
in Council to withdraw its notifications 
Nos.X.LK.1 to X.8 R.L published 
in the 4 Punjab Gazette * Bxtraordinary, 
of October 3, 1924, prescribing with 
effect from the Kharif of 1924, new 
gn hA ^TiiA of ©couplers’ rates for the chief 
fQ T>aia in the Punjab and direct instead 
of of abiana at the rates pre¬ 

vailing before April 1924.” 


m 

Volume V, No. 
page 366. 


1924. 

Volume VII, No. 5, 
page SS5. 


1S24 

Volume VH, No. 
page 463. 


Orders have issued on the lines of this 
‘ rerofeikm, bat with Hie extension, 
• the period of stay for Jailers of 
Cental Jails to three years instead 

of two. 


1516 CSab has been profited. 


Atopy of 

©d to the Gmwmmmk si India for 
tmmBmdm to tee proper quar¬ 
ters. 


1924 

Volume VH, No. 
page 591. 


m 

Volume VH, No. 16, 
page 717. 


Becommendatem aeo^ted by tee 
^ Ooumal and orders 
Punjab OownMOg* 
27690, dated 10te 

December 1924. 


The Govenmir ^ 

self mnaM® to aeeept tess-reeaS- 
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Volume, No. and page 
of Punjab Legislative 
Council debates. 


Action taken. 


4 Ibis Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment that the indemnity realised from 
the inhabitants and municipal com¬ 
mittee of Gujranwala under the Police 
Act (V of 1682} in 1919 may be re¬ 
funded.” 


Volume V3H-A, No. 6, 
page 261. 


The Governor- in Council decided to 
take no action on the resolution. 


Dus Council recommends the acceptance 
by Government of an annual guarantee 
of Rs. 11,770 (subject to revision "when 
actual cost of construction is known) 
for a period of 5 years on account of 
the proposed extension of the Lahore- 
Multan Trunk Telephone line to Karachi.” 


Volume VILLA, No. 7, 
page 288. 


The guarantee has been accepted by 
the Government. 


“ This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment that it should invariably offer land 
in exchange for any land required in 
future under the Land Acquisition Act 
and that compensation in cash should be 
awarded only in cases where persons 
concerned refuse to accept land in 
exchange.” 


“ Council recommends to the Governor 
in Council that the non-official members 
of the Punjab Legislative Council be 
mad® non-olkaal visitors of the jails 
within their respective constituencies.” 


"* This Council recommends to ike Govern¬ 
ment so to amend the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council Electoral Rules as to re- 
move the sex disqualiiication in the 
matter of registration on the electoral 
roll of persons who are entitled to vote 

Cou^il.” 80 ^ 0113 ^ ld for the PujDL i ab 


Volume VIII-A, No. 2, 
pages 83-84. 


Volume VUI-B, pages 
1437—65. 


Volume VHI-B, page 
1509. 8 


The Governor in Council has decided 
that land should be offered instead 
of cash, provided— 

(a) that land is available for the 

grant, and 

(b) that the land acquired from 

any one person— 

(i) bears a reasonably large pro¬ 
portion to the amount of 
land still left to him, or 
(it) affects in an appreciable 
degree the possibility of 
bio making his livelihood 
out of the land, or 
(in) exceeds Rs. 4,000 in value. 

This decision does not apply to urban 
lands or save in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances to lands in the close 
vicinity of a town or mandL 

Since 1925 the practice has been to 
appoint non-official members of 
the Standing Committee on jails 
as non-official visitors of all 
jails in the Punjab (except the 
.Female Jail, Lahore), It is not 
proposed to extend the soope of 
the experiment to all non-official 
members of the Council 

The sex disqualification has been re¬ 
moved and certain regulations in 
connection therewith have been 
framed. 


14 Tim Cosincil recommends to Government 
that the Punjab Electoral Rules be 
so amended as to remove the sex dis¬ 
qualification in the matter of election 

MBOmtoMton of women as anembem of 

Mr* Legi * lstiTO 


Volume X-B, No. 30, 1,16 neooeaaiy amendment of the 
page 1636. Electoral Rules hafo been 


.. ■ Jaws©.’ 

This Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps to exempt Volume IX-B, No. 

following classes of men from the 178 & 

mstnctions in the matter of keeping 
awards in the province s_ 

(*) jagirdara^ 

(t) those who pay Rs. 60 as land 
revenue, 

(e) all income-tax pavers. 

m «a*b-hctoem> 

W servants dm win® a. 

cl over Rs. 259 perms*. 

(/) ivtae dmfiitajy men q| aadabove ' 

the rank of Jemadar.** 


I The recommendation was aooepted 
oy the Punjab Government and 
Government of India,—-tads 

amendment in the Indian Army 
Effiea, 1924, published with Gov. 
eminent of India, Home Depart- 
ment (Police), Notification No. P, 
21/IX/27, dated the 10th March 
1927. 
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Action taken. 


4 This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to forthwith release Sardar 
Kharak Singh, President, Central Board 
and all other Gurdwara prisoners.’* 

(21st March 1927). 


Volume X, Nj, 13, Sardar Kharak Singh was released 
page 595. on June 4th, 1927. The resolr 

lion was not accepted by Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to other Gw- 
dwara prisoners. 


‘ This Council recommends to the Govern- Volume X, No. 
ment to take necessary steps to accom- page 666. 
modate in the Punjab jails all the 
political prisoners of this province 
including the martial law prisoners 
who are serving their terms of imprison- 
lent in the jails of other provinces.*’ 

(22nd March 1927.) 


Government undertook to scrutinise 

the lists of these prisoners with 
reference to the history and cir¬ 
cumstances of each indfridoal 

case, and secure the transfer to 
the Punjab of as many as can 
safely be so transferred with 
proper regard to the security and 
peace of the Province. 


44 This Council recommends to the Governor 
in Council that the income derived from 
the Shamilat forests of the Kangra 
district be distributed amongst the 
Zamindar proprietors of the Shamilat.” 

(19th July 1927.) 


Volume X, No. 17, The Governor in Council after eax®- 
pages 852—866. ful consideration decided to take 

no action on the resolution. 


* This Council recommends to the Governor 
in Council that the sale of artificial 
ghi (Battas pati products) be controlled 
in the Province by some suitable legis¬ 
lation tb the effect that the vendors of 
such ghi and of various preparations 
of this ghi shall hang a sign-board in 
bold type saying that the ghi or the 
preparations thereof are of a particular 
variety.” 

(23rd November 1927.) 


Volume X, No. 5 
pages 1321—1342. 


The matte is under coosidcniaoB. 


4 This Council recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to announce that it is their policy 
to encourage and promote in this Pro¬ 
vince the study of the Umm and 
Ayurvedic systems of medicine.” 

(22nd February 1928.) 


Volume XI, No. 
pages 54—64. 




CHAPTER IV.—The Press. 

Between 1921 and 1926. The number of newspapers and periodicals pub¬ 
lished in the Punjab increased from 196 to 870. The life of manv of the papers 
is ephemeral, and records show that during the period above-mentioned no less 
than 600 periodicals were started or revived, and that 500 ceased publication. 

Of the publications which were in existence during the whole or part of 1926, 
only 25 were daily papers, of which 6 were published in English and the rest 
in one or other of the Vernaculars ; papers published once or twice a week 
numbered 150, of which 10 were in English. There are 14 daily newspapers 
with a circulation of over 1,000, one European, three Muhammadan, seven 
Hindu and three Sikh ; but in 1926 no single paper had a circulation of 
more than 4,000. The total circulation in 1926 of all newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals was 408,000, or more than ten times the circulation in 1921. In part, this 
is no doubt a reaction to the progress of education, for the number of persons 
under instruction has increased from 626,000 in 1921 to 1,182,000 in 1927 ; but 
it must also refleet an increased appetite for news and increased interest in current 
affairs. The Sikh newspapers, which make a special appeal to Sikh “ national ” 
and religious sentiments, depend to a considerable extent on country readers : 
but other papers rely mainly on the urban classes, though with the spread of 
literacy among the rural classes, there is a steady increase in the number of vil¬ 
lages where some newspaper or other circulates among the villagers. To this 
process the growth of village libraries maintained by the Ministry of Education, 
of which there are now over 1,500 in the province must have helped to contri¬ 
bute. 

2. The condition of parties in the Legislature has been described in 
an earlier chapter. The facts would hardly justify us in holding that the Press 
contains purely party organs, in the sense in whieh that term is understood in 
England. Certainly none of the existing parties maintains or subsidizes an organ 
of its own; the nearest approach to tins is found in the three or four papers 
maintained by the “ Akali ” section among the Sikhs. The changes of policy 
of some of the minor newspapers are rapid and sometimes confusing; but for 
the most part it may be said that the policy is determined by communal or sec¬ 
tional, rather than by other considerations. The leading Indiamowned news¬ 
papers, whether they are published in English or in a vernacular, are all advo¬ 
cates of Self-Government. There is, however, considerable diversity of view 
regarding the ultimate form of the constitution and the methods and stages 
by which it should .be attained. At certain stages of political movement, the 
national point of view gains strength at the expense of the communal, and a 
feature then common to many newspapers is insistent criticism of Government and 
emphasis on any consideration which would discredit the British connection. 
Ordinarily, the attitude of the majority of the Press is hostile towards the exe¬ 
cutive administration and the executive officer and, with few exceptions, every 
opportunity is taken to criticize and on occasion also to misrepresent actions of 
the magistracy and the police. The Transferred Departments and, in particular, 
the Beneficent Departments are regarded with greater consideration, and the 
more responsible papers devote considerable space to problems and measures 
of social reform. There is general agreement in regard to the desirability of 
compulsory education and of improvement in public health and medical relief, 
and although the development of agriculture and industries respectively appeals 
to different classes, the support obtained by each is not confined to the papers 
representing particular interests. Criticism, however, is generally apt to fall 
short on its constructive side and is often ill-informed ; but in this respect the 
Press has shown itself willing to nse the information supplied by the Public In¬ 
formation Bureau, and the work of the Bureau, combined with the increasing 
interest which is taken in the proceedings of the Legislative Council, is responsible 
for considerable improvement in the scope and accuracy of the information sup¬ 
plied to the public regarding the activities of Government. "With the more com¬ 
munal papers, however, the administrative policy of a Ministry is judged less 
on its merits than on its presumed effects on the community which the paper 
supports, and attacks on the Ministers in the Press are for this reason frequently 
both unfair and prejudiced. 

8, While there are papers in the Punjab which, whatever their views 
in politics pr their attitude to Government, express themselves with reason 
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and moderation of language, it may be said with truth that the outstanding 
characteristic of the less reputable section of the Press in the Punjab is its violence 
of tone. This violence, as already noted, is often directed against Government, 
but it may equally be directed aginst another community. The two fo rma of 
attack often occur simultaneously, Government being condemned for its sup¬ 
posed support of the opposite community or on the allegation that it fosters 
communal tension, while the rival party is assailed because of its sins of commis¬ 
sion or omission. The virulence increases as religious passions rise, and when 
communal tension is acute, this section of the Press is an acknowledged danger 
to the public peace. While opinions differ as to how far it is an original cause of 
hostility between the various communities, it is generally admitted that there is 
a class of newspapers which at times depends largely for its circulation on the 
publication of matter deliberately designed to foment religious prejudices, and 
that there exists a considerable class of pamphleteers and cartoonists who thrive 
by the dissemination of such matter. Those in close touch with the journalistic 
profession aver that the more exaggerated are the stories to which currency is 
given, and the more alarmist the rumours which are spread, the greater is "the 
circulation. 6 


7 ,,® su ^ amer of 1927, when communal tension was -very acute, it 
was estimated that there were at least 60 newspapers, published in the Punjab 
whose main object it then was to attack the rival community, or whose writ¬ 
ings were calculated to foment class hatred. When riots occur, the task of the 
authorities m the restoration of order is rendered far more difficult by the daily 
misrepresentations of the Press. During the Lahore riots of Mav 1927 for 
mstance, a Muhammadan newspaper published the entirely false report that 
Hindu shopkeepers were poisoning eatables sold to Muhammadan customers, 
and equaily false and alarmist rumours were circulated by other newspapers 
with the apparent intention of inflaming the passions of the public, which were 
already very high. The prostitution of the Press to communal endT assuZs 
vaxiom forms. The lower class of papers published attacks of an abusive character 
on religious leaders and historical persons revered by other communfties thl 
quote obscene passages, and especially those dealing with sexual relations’ from 
ttie scnpturfe of other religions; they hold up to ridicule the social habits of 
other classes and they support movements for their social and economic boycott 
Drang the summer of 1927 such articles were of almost dailv oceSencJ and 
wJk ffled prosecutions ffi a ll cases that were actionable it would 
iSL^f eLah T C r fcsbns y for m ™ths. It had, of necessity^to coffiSne 

irresponsible section of the Pres* ° Its ac ^ities of the more 

anyrertminton theabtue by tbe%eLof 18 ™ lik ; l 3' *° 

crisis arises involving dsmrmw x ;? freedom, unless indeed a communal 

it to STJaSdo fr 7h« Z ima v° th ® peace of the «to Compel 

rader & serious disability in its effor^tacon^ nment continue to labour 
enmity, y m ns ettorts to contro. the consequences of communal 



CHAPTER ¥*— Communal Dissension* 

and manv 7 &B mar ^ by much communal dissension 

that k of actual violence. On this topic, discussions have shown 

memb^oT^ (g*. * ffl T 0B „S* between the official and the non-official 
Shed ta Slo ? m + eilt - ^ ey ? lffer in estimating the importance to be 
reauire that a ml^ Clde ? tS5 j° r /° th ?? a « ree m ^Mnking that circumstances 
detSdrei^ f?T? rand ^-f eahng mth the Eeform period should embrace a 
fhe coisTof W th T‘ fitting that during seme years of this period 

tmnbwff o f A + d °- rder m - * he Pr0Tmce was y eiy seriously disturbed by 
riotinv bso „ d^ 6rerd °ngm, arising out of the Gurdwara agitation, and also that 
oting has at tones taken place from other than communal causes, the official 
members nevertheless consider that the state of communal feeling and disorder 
Twf w P enod 27 had such reactions not onlv on the peace of the 

irT Wnd w bn { tv P° htl cal reIation3, that the subject must necessarilv find a place 
ww J5 f ?*5v pe T d ; Appendix A which follows, thev have given 
what appears to them to be the facts necessary for appreciating the state of 

JSjjjjf aQ d f n t“fr 6 of ^ h - e d lsor ders which arose. Important as thev consider 
;+ r f fram for , the mom ent from drawing any conclusions from 

it, it must be left for time to show whether the period of acute dissension has 
only been a, transitory phenomenon. Nor do they wish by its inclusion to com ev 
an undue impression of the effect of communal dissension during that period 
on the life of the Province as a whole. As the record shows, the pressure of feeling 
varied greatly in intensity ; despite the serious rioting in Multan in 1922, feeling 
was not such as to cause any wide-spread disorder during the years 1923-1925 * 
th ® oth , er hand > very marked both in its intensity and its effects in 1926 
and 1927. Jor the great part of those years it took precedence over every other 
topic m the Press ; it largely influenced debates in the legislature, and was a 
matter of grave anxiety to the administration. Again, the trouble existed mainly 
m some of the large towns; it had less effect on the small towns and, save in a 
few cases , did not seriously affect the rural population. It had its mictions 
both, on the press and the political world and particularly on the former ; but 
it did not prevent a large number of Hindus and Muslims from working together 
m political and social matter of common interest. Nor was it a manifestation 
peculiar to the Punjab. There were riots in other provinces, and, as the storv 
shows, feeling in the Punjab itself was continually under the influence of oc¬ 
currences at Delhi, Kohat or Calcutta, or even in independent territory across 
op border. Again, if the narrative refers at some length to proofs of communal 
dissensions, as shown in speeches delivered at meetings, or writings in the press, 
it is not because such features are entirely peculiar to the yearn 1922—27, but 
partly because we have a much more complete record of that period, and partly 
because such details are necessary to give a full account of the atmosphere winch 
led up to the actual outbreaks of violence. Moreover, it is only natural, that 
with the growth in the practice of holding public meetings, and the great expan¬ 
sion of the newspaper press (and as shown elsewhere in Chapter IV, a large number 
of Punjab newspapers are issued in communal interests), proofs of the expression 
of current feelings should be far more obvious and their effect seen over a more 
extended area. 

2. The official Members think it advisable to add some further analysis 
of the facts, and of the situation generally. This they have done in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs, numbers 8 to 6. The views of the'non-official members will 
be found ifrparagraphs 7 to 12. 

Vows of Offkuau Mbmbebs. 

8. Communal dissension was not unknown before the Reforms period, 
and on more than one occasion serious communal riots had taken place. In 
the history of the last 50 years, the period 1881—1898 was marked by the 
occurrence of nine disturbances of differing degrees of severity ; that of 1881 
at Multan was of particular violence and led to great lose of life and property. 
Of the 8 disturbances, five which occurred in 1885-86 were mainly due to the 


*Hom—See to instance the case of Saidpur, etc., at paragraph 9 of Ap; 
written, disturbances between Hindus and Muslims, mvoiving considerable loss ■ 
of Soto in Goxgaon and M&Hkpur in AmbaSa District. j 
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clashing of Hindu and Muslim festivals. After that, there was a prolonged 
period of practical immunity from disturbance ; there was very considerable 
feeling aroused by the murder of Pandit Lekh Earn, a prominent Arya 
Samajist, in 1894, and there was some trouble, but not of a serious nature, in 
191L During the War period, there was no manifestation of communal dif¬ 
ferences ; the severe outbreak of violence in the South West Punjab in 1915, 
in the course of which numbers of Hindus suffered violence and loss, was per¬ 
haps due rather to economic than communal causes. In the period which im¬ 
mediately preceded the introduction of the Beforms, and included the agitation 
due to non-co-operation influences, the political union of the two great communi¬ 
ties was a marked feature of the situation. Their leaders succeeded in conveying 
something of their spirit to their followers ; as shown in the Hunter Committee 
Report, the Bam Nawni celebration of 1919 was marked by hitherto unparalleled 
incidents of fraternization between the Hindu and Muslim population of Amritsar 
and Lahore, and during the course of the 1919 agitation, Muslims took the ex¬ 
ceptional step of welcoming Hindus and Sikhs to pulpits of some of the principal 
mosques. The course of events in 1922—25, leading up to the period of acute 
dissension in the following years, was a complete reversal of this situation. 

4, In attempting to gain a correct appreciation of the events of these 
years, it is proper to remark that an outbreak of violence is not in every case 
evidence of an antecedent state of communal tension. Incidents, however 
serious, which arise from the clashing of two great religious festivals would be 
normal, and to some extent natural; they would not in themselves argue the 
existence of deep-lying communal animosity, or prove that communal agitation 
had been active. Such incidents might well occur in similar circumstances 
among people who feel far less keenly on the subject of their religion than does 
the Indian population ; and at the worst, outbreaks of this nature can be but 
of rare occurrence. It might even be felt that incidents such as those at Panipat*, 
due to local disputes, and arising from the rivalries of religious neighbours, are 
somewhat of the nature of ordinary quarrels. Eeal proof of the existence of 
communal animosity arises when such disturbances are not sporadic but con¬ 
tinuous ; when commu n ities persistently refuse to accommodate each other 
in the practice of their religious customs, or purposely seek occasion to offend 
the well known susceptibilities of others ; when they are supported and en¬ 
couraged in that attitude on the platform and in the press ; and when a state 
of feeling is fostered in which the most trivial incident may give rise to a violent 
conflagration. Some of the incidents of this period seem to show that for the 
time being at all events animosity of this type existed. The Rawalpindi*}- riot 
of 192b was a deliberate reprisal for an incident which occurred twenty-four 
hours before ; the Lahore* riot of May 1927 grew out of an occurrence which had 
not the highest religious significance; that at Multang in the following July 
had its origin in a baseless rumour. The significance of these events lies in their 
proof of a continuous state of tension, deliberately maintained over a long period 
by a campaign of public speeches and inflammatory writings. Both in the more 
mnoxm section of the Press and in the debates in the Legislative Council there 
were frequent admissions that the state of acute communal tension was poisoning 
the political and social life of the Province. 


. , difficult ground when we attempt to estimate the 

extent to which the Beforms Scheme has been responsible for this display of 

har ? ly op ? n t0 ( l nestion ^at the Eeforffis Scheme, 
which gave administrative value to the representation of a community in the 
Com<al, quickened communal consciousness, and directed attention in a concrete 
° r ,I eakness of a c °mmuhity in voting power. It stirred 
Srwrrff t* 6 thB new opportnmties which could be realized by com- 
j • q£-l 1 ?. arposes ‘ ® lere 18 h° doubt that part of the trouble arising 
Tn. d - ue to the desire of that community to gain in th! 
- j __ * ?■ ace ^jhich it regarded as adequate to its historic importance 

a nd martial reputafaon. It is equally deaf that theMuslims, who had for years 

* Para, l of Appendix A, 
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felt themselves m a position of economic and educational, and therefore also ad- 
mmistrative mfenonty to the Hindus, saw the advantage which the strength of 
thett vote m the Council offered to them of securing means to improve the position 
of their community m education and in representation in the Services The 
Hindus appreciated the danger in which they stood of losing some of the advan¬ 
tages they had secured by their superiority in education and in commercial pur¬ 
suits. But these were the natural and normal developments to be expected of a 
people to whom the communal tie at the moment made a stronger appeal than 
other interests ; there was, at first sight, no reason why the effort of the communi¬ 
ties should go beyond the attempt to improve their position in the political sphere 
or to take advantage of such chances to advance the welfare of their community 
as their political position could secure to them. It needed something else to 
transfer that natural competition into social animositv embittering the every¬ 
day relations of a considerable section of the people and leading to a state that 
. amounted at times to open warfare. 


6. The explanation is probably to be found in the following facts. The 
non-co-operation period, and the agitation following the Punjab troubles of 
1919, had 'aroused feelings which could not be entirely satisfied by action within 
ordinary political lines. In particular, the appeal to Muslim feeling presented 
by the Khilafat agitation, and supported with great vigour by Hindu leaders 
during the non-co-operation period, had aroused in the Muslims a class conscious¬ 
ness 1 and a greater sense of solidarity than they had shown before. Whether 
or not it was in the natural order of things that some of these feelings, in seeking 
an outlet, should bring to the surface the antagonism between the communities 
which had manifested itself at times in previous years, yet it is clear that there 
were those who saw their own personal advantage in utilizing the atmosphere 
thus created to constitute themselves leaders of communal feelings oi the extreme 
type. There were many leaders of opinion whose aims were national rather than 
communal; there were many men who rightly thought that they could best 
show their interest in their community by a constructive eftort to improve its 
social and cultural conditions ; but there were others of a lower type, second 
grade politicians and proprietors of inferior papers, who, as said elsewhere, rea¬ 
lized that while purely political cries vary and wane in popularity and impor¬ 
tance, religion remains a living and permanent force ; they therefore turned to 
religious appeals to strengthen their following or resources where political pro¬ 
grammes had ceased to attract.” The events of 1922—27 reflected the unfor¬ 
tunate success of this class. They succeeded in diverting to their own destructive 
campaign much of the new political consciousness awakened by the Eeforms 
Scheme, and, in the process, created a situation which might well have preju¬ 
diced the successful working of that Scheme. 


View of non-Officiai* Members. 


7. The views of the non-official members of Government are given in 
this and the following paragraphs. It will be as well to begin by stating the 
points on which all members of Government are agreed. It is recognised that 
a reference to communal dissensions and disturbances was inevitable; that 
they are not peculiar to the Punjab, but constitute an all-India problem, other 
provinces also having suffered, from it ; that they are mainly limited to urban 
areas, and their acuteness is limited to the years 1928 and 1927 ; that they are 
not of recent origin, having existed in the distant past (eighties) as well; that 
they loom large in the public eye now-a-days because the present day means of 
publicity are incomparably greater than they were in the past. 

8. These dissensions and disturbances have been described in para¬ 
graphs 1 to 6, and given in great detail in Appendix A. It is contended that 
these do not warrant the inference that the antagonism between communities 
is real, deep-rooted and everlasting. It is recognised that Service members 
of Government are naturally influenced in their judgment by the gravity of 
the situation which breaches of peace create and which they have to control 
under difficult circumstances, and it must be said, to their credit, with marked 
success. But the picture of the provincial life would be misleading if too great 
an importance, were given to communal dissensions and communal amity and 
goodwill which has been ruling the countryside were ignored or inadequately 

' ■ ■ J?3 
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emphasized. The Appendix A shows that communal disturbances between 
1922—27 were altogether confined to 8 towns, and even in these towns during 
serious disturbances only a fraction of the population was directly affected. 
There can be no greater evidence of the goodwill that prevailed in the countryside 
and even in the towns that in spite of a virulent press and platform propaganda, 
there was no widespread disturbance. Communal dissensions relating to vili¬ 
fying the prophets and saints of other religions were found in part at least to be 
due to the long delays of courts of law and defective law to deal with them. 

9. In order to correctly estimate the position which communal dissensions 
and disturbances occupy in the picture of Punjab life, it would be as well to 
analyse the disturbances that actually took place during 1922—27. There were 
in all 1‘3 disturbances, of which Multan had 3, Lahore 2, Amritsar 2, Panipat 2 
and Rawalpindi, Rewari. Chiniot and Khanna had one each. Some of these 
towns have had their communal disturbances, even before 1920. Multan had 
a serious riot in 18S6, Amritsar in 1916, Chiniot in 1912. A reference to state¬ 
ment B of the section relating to the working of the Police Department reveals 
that communal riots constitute but an insignificant proportion of ordinary riots 
which are due to other causes. In 1922 there were two co mmuna l riots as against 
760 ordinary riots. In 1923 there were four communal riots as against 757 ordi¬ 
nary riots and in 1921 there were two com m unal riots as against 960 ordinary 
riots. In 1926 and 1927 there were two communal riots in each year as against 
660 and 797 ordinary riots, respectively. A glance at statement D attached 
to the Police Report will show that between 1923—26 there were from 600 to 
700 murders in a year. Therefore communal contribution to crime, which all 
deplore, cannot be regarded as serious. A reference to the appendices to the 
Disorders (Hunter) Enquiry Committee’s report would show that political tension 
and disturbances of 1919 were far more acute and widespread than any communal 
rioting within the last seven years. Amritsar, Lahore, Multan and Panipat 
figured prominently during the political disturbances of 1919. Rawalpindi had 
the distinction of having a political riot as early as 1907. Economic disturbance 
of 1915 in the Punjab involved very considerable damage to property and com¬ 
mission of crime. 


10. It is also of interest to note that communal disturbances come and 
disappear unexpectedly and are often followed by very gratifying manifesta¬ 
tions of goodwill. Looking backward we find the three viars prnod of 1917- 
19 was full of restlessness, fermentation of thought, suspicion of Government 
and political agitation, and yet the communal disturbances like those at Arrah 
m Bihar and Orissa and near Hardwar and Saharanpur in the United Provinces 
tailed to disturb communal concord. It would not be wrong to affirm that 
poll lacs are slowly leavmg religion to its own domain, and in political develop¬ 
ment wih be found the sovereign cure of communal ailments. In Appendix B 
extracts are given from Confidential Fortnightly Reports and from Appendix I 
of Hunter Committees Report where Hindu-Mu&m unity went so far as to 
make them hold joint- meetings m mosques and temples, and conduct processions 
of each other with gr^t mutual goodwill and courtesy. In Appendix C are 
given instances of Hmdu-Muslim goodwill taken from a vemacular^aner which 

1920—22 were full of non-co-operation m other parts of India but in the Pnrn'nfi 
the movement did not gain ground, chiefly because the leaffikgpohtSans^Td 

to a head, and broke down because the reformed Councils permitted free dis- 

large n°t‘ ^l ^ 

^cede to the back-ground, but there is a generTtende-v tT* 

mission has again drawn attention to natkmal Hem? E T 
being made to reach communal understand^ mTnZxT ^ 




development we mav find the sovereign cure for communal ailments, but 1 find 
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of prejudice and intolerance. At present much effort is directed to bend politics 
to the real or supposed claims of religion and sectional interests. But 1 do not 
wish to dogmatise. Time mav generate a truer appreciation of the significance 



Appendix A, relating to events feom 1922—1927. 


1. The period of communal dissension may be said to date from the 
0 f 1922, when a serious riot occurred at Multan on September the 3rd, 
the last day of the Muharram celebration. The immediate cause was local and 
accidental, and there was no reason to suppose that political causes were respon¬ 
sible. When the Muhammadans were carrying their Tctzias, or funeral biers, in 
procession by various routes through the city, the dome of one of the Tazias 
struck a telephone wire and was damaged. The mourners accused the residents 
of the Hindu houses close by of having caused the damage and the altercation 
led to the throwing of stones. Sporadic eases of stone throwing, in which Muham¬ 
madan processionists were injured, increased the excitement and individuals from 
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the procession broke away to attack Hindus and loot Hindu property. The 
excitement spread to other processions and the police and troops available had 
great difficulty in getting them outside the city. In this they were successful 
without any serious damage to life or city inside the walls, but the sporadic 
riots and attacks on property were responsible for serious damage in the suburbs. 
Military reinforcements arrived late in the afternoon and the majority of the 
proeessionsists were prevented from re-entering the city and bands of* Muham¬ 
madans from the surrounding villages were dispersed. A few cases of isolated 
attacks on the persons and property of Hindus occurred the next morning but 
the situation was under control by midday, although for several weeks feelings 
ran so high that troops had to be quartered in the city. Six persons were killed 
and over 300 injured, of whom only 50 received serious hurt. The majority 
of the victims were Hnidus. The damage to property—mainly by arson—was 
estimated at 5 lakhs. Five places of worship were set on fire and others de¬ 
secrated. 


2. Indications of the ill-feeling caused by the Multan riots were quickly 
observed in Lahore, where a small outbreak took place about a week later, which 
would have spread had it not been promptly quelled by the police. During the 
winter of 1922-23 communal dissension became more general. The Shudhi 
movement, which had as its object the conversion to Hinduism of persons of 
other religions, was then being prosecuted in the United Provinces by the late 
bwann Shradhanand, and its effects were felt in the south-east of the Punjab 
It aroused wide-spread opposition and counter-activities on the part of Muham¬ 
madans. The Shudhi was followed by the Sangathan movement, the primary 
object of which was to organise the Hindus for the protection of their interests 
against otiier communities. The Muhammadans replied by the similar move¬ 
ment of Tanzim. 


1923 . 


1921 . 


J 11 ear ber part of 1923 open antagonism between Hindus and 
Muhammadans appeared to be confined to the preaching of boycott in different 
centres, but a iurther not occurred in Multan on the night of April the 28th when 
one Hmdu was lolled and several Hindus and Muhammadans were wounded. 
A disturbance broke out in Amritsar on May the 6th, culminating two days later 
m an attempt by Muhammadans to set fire to some Hindu shops. Feeling in 
. ,' sar ? vas r .mining lugh ; on May the 6th there was open disorder, resulting 
K br ‘o some Hindu .hop! 

in the tensi ° n at Lahore increased with the publication of an article 

ratalLXfwv>nr P6r ^morality to.the Prophet. The Muhammadans 

Julv riofino^hmti 11 ^ m ® e tmg? attacking the Hindu religion and customs. In 
Hmdns rincnno h ii ^ a + , m tee Kamal district in consequence of the 

6 durm§ t f he r ening prayers of the Muhammadans. 
reSndor HmS tT mjun <* oI / hom was a Muhammadan and the 
ZT7„fS2 failed to arrive at an understanding, 

in four temDlps and n™^ 6 Magistrate passed an order prohibiting arti 

^mosques daring the evening for a period of 

In September the order ' tim - es a §g r ? e '' ed parties could bring a civil suit. 
Paffipa Tasiitbdmi restnctl0ns onthe temples and mosques at 

rirLt rdiS^b! 7 ' 8 !^^ 150118 Were sent U P trial in the original 
Hindus had dellJ Maglstrate expressed the opinion that the 

f ““/or <* <*• otadtaneouHly 

o«toi»rS m '4 ,t end ot 

lo rniioo arti in fonr s S1X - Similarly the Hindus were not per- 

lonnrn^ am m four temples, and this state of things continued for some time. 

during the Hofi^Ltival™ A°Hirfdn C n ^ tr ouble arose at Chiniot 

Khojas objected to the noise of the W^ S10D p T S pass ™§ a m °sque when the 
in prayer. As a result of tho drums while they were engaged 

one of them seriously. The^ot^^^ 10 * 1 eiasu ® d a °me 04 Hindus were injured, 
difficulty by the local police. WaS eTentu ally dispersed after considerable 

° 1 f Vage v T as ver y marked. The ap- 
^tenons Ba^Eosid. pamphlet, which contained attacks 



obscenity was displayed. On June the 16th at Lahore some Muhammadai 
bovs who were said to have insulted an image in one of the Lahore bazaars wen 
set upon by Hindus and beaten. Eight Muhammadans were slightly mjuxec 
and one received grievous injuries. Another Hindu-Muhammadan fracas ansmj 
out of a trivial incident occurred in Lahore on August the 4th in which 6 Muham 
madans recieved simple injuries. The Police arrived on the spot in time t< 
prevent serious developments. The riots at Kohat in the North-M est Frontie 
Province, which occurred in September 1924, intensified ill-feeling ; it may b 
noted that most of the Hindus who fled from Kohat took refuge m Rawalpindi 
An indication of the rapid decline of the Hmdu-Muhammadan entente was th 



ties ana tne aistnct aumorraes nau nuu ui wuawjueuuo opwuuu ™ 

control the procession. Its size, however, caused resentment among the Muslims, 
and when the procession reached the Jama mosque and continued to play music, 
excitement was engendered on both sides. The position threatened to become 
critical but the efforts of the police and the good offices of Muslim and Sikh 
gentlemen enabled the procession to continue on its way without incident. 
This affair, however, caused considerable resentment among the Muhammadans 
whose feelings had already been exasperated by the proposal of certain Sikhs 
to open a Cinema near the Jama Masjid and by the question of the treatment of 
Muslim employees of the Municipality. On June the 14th disquieting rumours 
were current in the City, and it was evident that religious passions had been 
excited. A collision between Sikhs and Muhammadans near the Singh Sabha 
Gurdwara was narrowly averted. About 10-80 p.m. incendiarism and rioting 
broke out throughout the City the main body of aggressors being Muslim- The 
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force at the disposal of the Police was small but vigorous measures were taken 
and by 3-30 a.m. on June the 15th the situation was well in hand. The total 
casualties were, killed 16 (12 Muhammadans, 2 Sikhs and 2 Hindus) and wounded, 
73 (43 Muslims, 9 Sikhs and 21 Hindus). The damage caused to property, almost 
entirely of Hindus and Sikhs, by widespread arson, was estimated at some of lakha 
rupees. For some time a very serious situation existed in the district, which is 
mainly inhabited by Muahmmadans ; the village of Saidpur near Rawalpindi 
was attacked and burnt, several Hindus being murdered, and a Gurdwara was 
burnt in a village in the neighbourhood. 

10. In November, on the occasion of t'he Sikh procession at Rawalpindi 
in honour of Guru Nanak’s birth anniversary, there was some stone throwing 
from the Jama Masjid and some houses nearby. Thirty-four arrests were made, 
most of the persons arrested being irresponsible members of the lower classes.’ 
Great care had been exercised by the local authorities in drawing up a license 
for the procession which laid down the timings for passing various points en 
route in order to obviate any disturbance to the Muslim community during the 
times of congregational prayers. These conditions were observed by the Sikh 
community. 


11. On .December the 23rd, 1926, Swami Shradhanand was assassinated 
in Delhi bv a fantical Muhammadan. His assassination caused no immediate 
reactions in the Punjab and at first the Hindus received the netvs with remark¬ 
able restraint. Slowly, however, the belief gained ground among Hindus that 
the murder was the outcome of a widespread conspiracy, and at meetings held 
at Lahore and Ambala references were made to well-known Muhammadans as 
the instigators of the murder. The allegations of the Hindus that the murder 
of Swami Shradhanand and other Arya Samajists was the result of a conspir¬ 
acy have not, it may be observed, been established. The assassination naturally 
occupied considerable space in the press ; the tone of the Hindu-controlled press 
was very bitter, while at public meetings there were considerable offensive criti-' 
cisniof Islani.^ On January the 22nd, 1927, a mass meeting of Muhammadans 
was held at Lahore to protest against the anti-Mamie spirit shown by the Hindu 
press and leaders, and resolutions were passed expressing resentment at the 
attacks made on Islam by Hmdus and especially by the Arya Samaj, and urging 
the propagation of Tabhghm opposition to Shudhi. Hindu and Muhammadan 

•tv, 12 ' yV he ., end of ¥ arc k '«M?unqpaI ill-feeling, though still very high 
in Lahore and Amritsar was less m evidence in the Province at large ; but minor 
incidents of a communal nature occurred at Sixsa and Rewari. The Holi festival 
was celebrated peacefully throughout the Province, and the Bam Naumi pro¬ 
cession took place quietly. At Lahore the procession was organised on an P un- 

h n f A ri nl ?X 15t \ the anniversar y of the Anjuman-i-Uimayat-i- 
LZawi w.a celebrated in Lahore by one of the largest processions ever seen in the 
City at which some converts were paraded in an ostentatious fashion. The ex¬ 
hibition was regarded by Hindus as being definitely anti-Hindu On Mav 3rd 
the tercentenary of the Marhatta leader, Shiva Jif was celebrated at LahOTe, 

b^A^’S^’’ Lyal ou Ur an T d Gu J rat in re p!y to an appeal issued 

bLi oW^S in th^PnJah 1 'w l 18 aDIUversar ies had not previously 

been observed in the Punjab, but the celebration of the tercentenary was made 

the occasion for much anti-Muslim talk and writing. y pe 

IS. Although feeing between the communities was strong, there was 
iWT 6 ^* 0 appreh ® nd th6 senous ™ts that occurred in Lahore early in May 
pr °? mate cause J vas riie alleged indecent assault on a fiilrb woman 
by a Muhammadan youth The incident was given a communal colour IXn 

Sin th f- 3rd a meetmg of P rotest was held in a Sikh place of wor- 

While the meeting was m progress, a Sikh entered, and telling the con¬ 
gregation that a co-religionist was being assaulted by Muhammadans close bv 
called on them to rescue him. What, in fact, had happened wTthaTa £am 
madan earning a load of straw had bumped into two Sikhs ; abusehad foSowS 

S Ket SR £%*£*& sf d of 

of Muhammadans, who were leaving a mosque, attackedthem whTthe^lJpm? 
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and sticks. Three Muhammadans were killed on the spot and several oto 
were iniured one fatally. The murders occurred about 9 p.m. and although they 
caused some excitement in the immediate neighbourhood, 

disturbance that night. By the following mornmg however the ne^had spmd 

throughout the city and feeling among Muhammadans quickly became inflamed 

and a minor outrage occurred before noon. The funeral procession of the victims 
which started from the c-itv in the early afternoon, was attended by a large crowd 
bS ahhough?everal assaults occurred en route to the burial ground the pohce 
find troons in attendance were successful m preventing serious disorder._ Early 
in the evening the mourners began to return to the city m parties of varying size, 
and near to several of the city gates some of these bands were ^ty oU^ It 
on Hindus and Sikhs. After nightfall a sene* of ^ f 

sons^the majOTity of whomfwereHindS^r siSs^werTkili^oAeriousd^inju?^ 

SXute Ire im- 

were brought under control by an i a ith 0 u<di the number of attacks 

pickets and of oe'cuX several days 

ceased to be senous bj midday. ~ J ' j froons though gradually reduced 
A curfew order was m force for 13 day £w lavflonger than this, 

as the situation improved, were kep * , ,* . r maintained in Lahore for 

A considerable force were S o? whom 15 were 

&E 6 UmsSLnd 6 wire 

treated at hospital, of wlmm more shops, the sns- 

orders were accompanied by the usual m . the part 0 f 0 ne 

pension of business >^ the brutality of the mur- 
commumty or another. They ^, er ® ^ flarnmatorv articles and false reports 

^control of which added to the difficulties of the 

authorities. Muhammadan feelings were 

in the ffigh Conrfof Bajpal the 

ftWTAtaSrt t1 'The'editori?the Jlf.L Outlook w M committed for eon- 
££$&£« £e 21st 

arisen 4 scurrilous article on the rropne b a j, n( i feeling was 

™ubhshed in the Btafa 7 ^rmn m^e^ ^ ar ^4tt?fntdon 
further aggravated by tkejssue d been acquitted appeared to create 

to it. The legal grounds on ^^Sa FarS but tbe High Court allowed 
an obstacle to the prosecution of:theE^oto Hartman : ad * t on August 

the matter tota taken to » S^ToVSratf^* opinion. 


in the August session of the Central Legislature, laaBag mth 

£ a Bill to strengthen the provisions to be or- 

insult to religion which wag passed. ; ^e4Sq<msof manv of the large towns 
ganized throughout the P^™ c ®f?L t term ^ we re made to the necessity of 
references, often couched m nature, 

defending the personahty of precautions were 

15. In consequence of the shite’ wa show^r,Observed peace- 
taken during tbe observance^of the^^-“ a "J ig0 ’ rd g r began at 8-30 on the after- 

fully, except at Multan. A P pplebration The trouble arose aft®* 

Son of July the 7th the last day the ceMg*^ ^ on the 

the processions had been escort ^° d - t tte ‘ cemeteries. The maionty of 
Circular Road preparatory to P r ® cee ^ ,, ^roeessions and the streets and 
the Muhammadan population were P rumour appears to have ./eea 

to . P«u — - * 
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occnpants of ■which are notoriously of bad character. Several of the latter 
promptly attacked stray Muslims, who were passing by, and two were murdered. 
When the news of these murders reached the large crowd of Muhammadans on the 
Circular Eoad, the excitement became intense and the crowd wished to force its 
wav hack into the city and to take revenge on the Hindus. The authorities, 
assisted by prominent Muhammadans, were successful in preventing this and 
eventually the processionists were persuaded to proceed to the burial ground. 
During their passage, however, casual assaults occurred on Hindus. Military 
assistance was at once requisitioned and the night passed without disorder; early 
in the morning, however, a series of isolated attacks by Muhammadans on 
Hindus commenced, but were confined to the suburbs, in which it was not possi¬ 
ble with the forces available to organise a sufficiently wide system of patrols 
and pickets. The funeral procession of the Muhammadan victims was attended 
by a large crowd and, thanks to the arrangements of the authorities and the in¬ 
fluence of the leaders, was not the occasion of serious disorder, although in several 
instances small bands broke away from the procession and were guilty of out¬ 
rages, The casualties totalled 87, of whom 13 were killed and 24 wounded 
Hindus being in the majority. A number of cases were sent up for trial; but the 
two communities each formed a defence committee to protect the guilty and. as 
a result of the deliberate concealment of evidence, no convictions were ob¬ 
tained. 


n • , j- • e . minor incidents were reported from the Gurdaspur 
and b-ujrat districts ; in both cases police interference was necessary but no 
noting actually occurred. Communal meetings, at which feeling ran high, con¬ 
tinued in the large towns : the movement for the boycott of Hindu shops was 
pressed with vigour and at one time seemed likely to carry communal dissensions 
into the rural areas. Hindu resentment and alarm were intensified by the 
expulsion of some 300 Hindus and Sikhs at the end of Julv from a part of the 
Khyher agency, where indignation among the Muhammadan tribes on account 
of writings defamatory of the Prophet had been inflamed W 


2 X Caere was considerable Hindu activity which developed 

n the lines of the Muslim agitation. Meetings were held in 23 districts in the 
unjab,_at which resolutions were passed expressing indignation at. the murders 
of prominent Arya Sama.psts of different Provinces during the last few month? 

tation was^at Amritsar- stray 5 casjf of 

SES Sit 2» SS; e a n M“ £*£ 

boycott movement. The appearancp°nf ar 1 enedas a re3t dt of the economic 
feeling, and an order was imnTT— rfe bIe ^ters ca ^ sed much ill- 
for two months. Outside Lahore the Wr 0 ^ lddln g the placarding of posters 
progress, though a few places continued in h° d * d n °t make much 

worse by a tL f, situation was made 

Hasul pamphlet, on September th* oi?fu ? ^ e re P u ^ e( ^ author of the Eanqila 
WCity, a ,V 'r, Motammda,, oiZ 

Prompt action by the local anfWH^ M »ot; fatal injuries were inflicted, 
was, however, found necessary toforiK? 1bed ,^ emcidentl >eing exploited. It 
months without previous peSission b 1 1 PQ ? 1C mee f m 8 8 in Lahore two 
prevailed, while in Multan apprehenrinn<^fAmritsar extreme nervousness still 
necessitated a requisition for a souadron of lo e , nce dann g the Dusehra festival 

.« the festival» 4ispel W „„ 0^”SSKEkS?£S 
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Batyanand, a prominent Arya Samaj missionary, when lie was sitting in B&jpal’s 
shop, by a Pathan student of Muslim theology. Severe but not fatal injuries 
were inflicted. Two Hindu shopkeepers who intervened were also stabbed. 
The assault following that made on Bajpal on September the 26th naturally 
strengthened the conviction of Hindus that these attacks on prominent Arya 
Samajists "were the result of a Muslim conspiracy. Them nervousness was in¬ 
creased by the murder of a Hindu in a Muslim slum of Lahore City on the night 
of October the 10th. The fact that the murderer and the assailants of Bajpal 
and Bataynand were immediately arrested and quickly sentenced assisted in 
preventing further murderous assaults or Hindus reprisals. 

18. Actual assaults now ceased, but feeling was kept alive by the riot¬ 
ing which took place in Delhi on November the 14th following the hanging of 
Abdul Ra sh id, the murderer of Bwami Bhradh&nand. The tone of the press 
continued bad during the whole of November and provocative articles were fre¬ 
quent. In Muhammadan newspapers the commendation of Abdul Bashid, abuse 
of the Ary as and ridicule of the Hindu religion were the chief topics to which 
the Hindus responded by allegations of murderous conspiracies and provocative 
criticisms of the Quran and Muslim traditions. The year closed with the cele¬ 
bration of the Arya Samaj Golden Jubilee at Lahore. The proceedings were 
marked by a strong anti-Mushm spirit, the key-note of the speeches being the 
necessity of org anis ation by the Arycts against the aggression of Muhammadans, 

19. In the meantime, the announcement of the constitution of the Statu¬ 
tory Commission, and the public discussions' connected therewith, served to detract 
attention from communal controversies. For some time the more important 
political leaders had been giving their attention to serious attempts to reconcile 
differing points of view on the main issues in dispute, and in many quarters there 
was a growing feeling of resentment at the harm done to the co mmuni ties by the 
prolonged period of strife between them. It is open to doubt whether this feeling 
would have yielded effective results at an early stage, had it not been aided by 
the fact that the agitation arising from the boycott of the C ommi ssion served, 
to provide a new field for the energies of these leaders of lower standing, who had. 
for some years found in the fomenting of epmmw*\ trouble the most profitable 
field for their energies. 
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Appendix B. 

Fortnightly Confidential Reports. 


01 f orfaber 1917.—The Dussehra passed oft without any untoward inci¬ 
dent and was signalised at Lahore especially by most cordxal relations between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Some of the latter seem to have gone out of their 
. ~u nw friertcllv feelings, and the Earn Lila Committee has published a 
notice in theVress expressing 8 thanks to Muahmmadans and the police authorities 
for the excellence of the arrangements. This was reciprocated at the Muharram 
whichpassed oftvdthout a hitk Along the line of the procession refreshments 
were provided by the Hindus at over 50 places. No reports of any disturbance 
otTJuhle in regard to either festival has so far been received from any district 

in the Punjab. 

15 * N ovem ber 1917 —The final reports from districts show that the Dussehra 
and Muharram passed oft peacefully everywhere. In several places both com¬ 
munities went out of their way to do honour to one another. In one town where 
relations have been rather strained during the past two years there was an en- 

thusiastie exchange of courtesies. 

gOft Isf ovcvnb&r 1917.—The Rihar riots have not produced anything further 
in the way of violent writing. The Muhammadan community seems to be extra¬ 
ordinarily quiet on the subject. 

Hunter Committee’s Report. 


Appendix L 

30ft March 1919. 

Multan, —A complete hartal , affecting both Hindu and Muhammadan 
shops* was held. 

4ft April 1919. 

Multan, —A meeting of the Tlindu-Muhammadan panchayat was held, 
at which it was decided to frustrate the welcome which the Municipal Committee 
had decided to give the 2—30th Punjabis, who had recently returned from active 
service in Egypt and Palestine. The Vice-Presidents of the Municipal Committee 
vainly remonstrated against the proposed action. 

6 th April 1919. 

Multan City .—A hartal was observed at the instance of the Hindu-Muham¬ 
madan panchayat. 

8ft April 1919. 

Multan City.— The general hartal, which had begun on the 6th, was con¬ 
tinued. A meeting was formed to arrange for the settlement of all cases by 

panchayat. 

9ft April 1919. 

Panipat. —Celebration of the Raft J air a, at which Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans fraternized, and organised demonstration in honour of Gandhi. 

3rd April 1919. 

Pammat .—Hindus and Muhammadans fraternized again and proposed 
to settle Hindu-Muhammadan* affairs by a “ Communal law.” They levied a 
contribution on a shopkeeper who had not observed the hartal . 

9ft April 1919. 

Amritmr. —The Hindu festival of Bam Naumi was celebrated by Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike. During the procession, instead of cries giving honour 
to the Hindu deities, the political shouts of “ Hindu-Mussalman ki jai ” and 
“ Ma ha tma Gandhi ki jai ” wero raised. 
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Huxtek Committee’s Bepokt. 


Page 20, para. 7. 

The 9th April was the day of Bam Naumi —a Hindu festival, on which 
oars are commonly drawn in procession accompanied by people raising cries in 
honour of Hindu deities. This practice was followed as usual in Amritsar, but, 
contrary to previous practice, the festival was very largely participated in by 
Muhammadans, and along with the usual shouts political cries were freely raised 
“Mahatma Gandhi kijai “ Hindu-Mussahnankijai.” The effect of the evidence 
before us is that the festival became a striking demonstration in furtherance of 
Hindu-Muhammadan unity—people 1 of the different creeds drinking out of the 
same cups publicly and by way of a demonstration. To expect this form ol 
unitv to last beyond the day would doubtless be to expect too much ; nor should 
it be condemned as wholly" sinister or unreal because it did not last longer than 
mere demonstrations can. 

9 th April 1919. 

Lahore. —The Bam Naumi procession was utilized by the popular leaders 
for the display of seditious sentiments and fraternization between Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

Page 88, para. 5. 

Business was resumed in the city on the 7th and Sth April._ On the 9tb 
April the annual Bam Naumi procession was held. This is essentially a Hindu 
religious festival, but on this day at Lahore as at Amritsar it was made the 
occasion of public fraternization between Hindus and Muhammadans, lne 
prevailing cries were political rather than religious. 

Page 41, para. 11. 

* * * * * * * 


Apart from these crude manifestations of sedition which took place after 
the meeting the meeting itself was a very extraordinary one to be held m a 
mosque. From a Muhammadan point of view, it was a violation of ev ery religious 
instinct. It represents the highest pitch of the Hindu-Muhammadan unity 
which at this time was spreading rapidly by dint of hatred of the Government. 

Page 48, para. 8. 

Early in the morning of the 14th—before 7 a.m.— the body of a dead 
calf was found hanging on the Katchi bridge near to the railway station. As 
soon as this was known Chaudhri Ghulam Easul, Deputy Supenntendent of 
Police, rode to the spot, and about 7-30 a.m. bad the calf bunedsomeSWy ards 
from the place. Later in the day it was freely rumoured that the calf had bMui 
killed and exposed on the bridge by the police in order to create bad blood bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Muhammadans. For this rumour there was no justification, 
but it served as a means of inflaming the feelings of the people against the authori¬ 
ties. 

9th April 1919. 

Batala .—Fraternization between Hindus and Muhammadans during 
celebration of the Hindu festival of Ram Naumi. There was much shouting 
for Gandhi, and in some instances the words Allah, Earn and Om were unpresse 
on the clothes of the crowd to be token union. 

1th April 1919. 

Bhiwam City .-A Vaish Sabha meeting held where in addition to other 
objects, Hindu-Muhammadan unity was preached and feeling against the Mowlatt 
Act was expressed. 

llf/i April 1919. 

Gurdaspur .—In the evening there was a joint Hindu-Musiim meeting 
at the Araianwali mosque. 
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12th April 1919. 

Gurdaspur .—Another hartal observed. As situation appeared grave, 
a small force of one officer and 50 men arrived from Pathankot to support local 
police in case of necessity. At night meeting of Hindus and Muhammadans 
held in the Jama Masjid , when some dangerous language was used ; it is stated 
that a suggestion was made to raid the civil lines. 

11th April 1919. 

Kamr—Hartal observed. A crowd led by Nadir Ali Shah went round 
the city forcibly closing shops and business places. The crowd then gathered 
at the Hari Har Mandir where several persons addressed it. On the whole the 
speeches were moderate, though one leader made a violent speech against the 
Rowlatt Act. 

RohtaL— Mass meeting at which sale of proscribed literature was advocat¬ 
ed. Formation of a joint Hondu-Muhammadan committee. A few of the local 
pleaders made inflammatory speeches. 

Ghirgam.—Hartal continued. Hindu-Muhammadan meeting in the 
Araianwali mosque. 


12th April 1919. 

Sirsa.—Hartal and a protest meeting against the arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
in the Jama Masjid. Hindu speakers were admitted. 

13 ih April 1919. 

Sirsa .—The “Hindustani Ittihadi Sabha 55 was formed. 

1 2th April 1919. 

Shahabad. —Meeting held to arrange for observance of hartal the next 
day. In the evening Hindus and Sikhs congregated in the imambara and fra 
termzed with Muhammadans. 


13 ih April 1919. 

Hissatr.—Harkd again observed, but it broke down towards evening. 
A mass meeting was held in the evening in the Idgah, which was moderate in 
tone and helped to quiet the situation. At this meeting the President of the local 
Arya Samaj was called to the pulpit. 

Tohana .—A meeting held in the dharamsala in the evening. Hartal 
proposed and a lecture given on Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Lyallpur .—A general hartal was observed, accompanied by open fra¬ 
ternization of Hindus and Muhammadans. Attempts to hold public meetings 
were frustrated by the authorities, but towards the evening crowds in the bazar 
became unruly and some coercion was applied by them to shops which attempted 
to open. Some small riots occurred. Posters and notices advocating continued ‘ 
strike and expressing hatred of British and Government appeared ; some of 
them appear to have been due to students arriving from the Lahore colleges. 
Towards night the crowds became distinctly hostile and were with difficulty 
prevented from becoming an angry mob. 

lUh April 1919. 

Gojra .—Efforts were made to start a hartal Hindus met at the cre¬ 
mation grounds in the morning and joined bands with the Muhammadans at the 
Idgah afterwards. A Muhammadan was elected president of a Hindu meeting. 
The missionary of the Church Mission Society was forced to leave Gojra, after 
being warned that his house, the Church and other public buildings of the town 
Wo© to be burnt. 

Jaranvailas—A meetmg was organised, followed by a coercive hartal , 
Disloyal propaganda of an imfi-British type was used and a Muhammadan was 
asked to preside over a meeting in the Thakardwara, 
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Wazirabad. —News regarding the Gujranwala riots spread and local agi¬ 
tators exhorted people to observe hartal. In the afternoon a Hindn-Muhammadan 
meeting held at the Jama Masjid at which the president , a Hindu, and others 
denounced the Rowlatt Act and preached hartal. After dark, groups marched 
through the streets singing inflammatory ballads. 

15 th April 1919. 

Rasul. —Engineering College students refused to attend lectures. A 
meeting of the canal officials was held in the mosque, at which Hindus attended, 
and prayers were offered for repeal of Rowlatt Act and for unity. 

Appendix ** C.” 

A few instances of mutual goodwill culled from a vernacular newspaper 
“ Siyasat ” might he added :— 

(1) Issue of 8th September 1920.—On the occasion of 'Id cows were not 
sacrificed. Leaders came to know of one cow which was going to be sacnfice . 
They recovered it from the owner and made it over to the Hindus who paid its 

PnC (2) Issue of 80th October 1920.—In the meeting of the Anjuman-i-Islamia 
of Jaipur Jattan in the Gujrat Dsitrict a man gave a cow as a donation. A 
butcher offered to purchase it, but Pir Bakhsh, merchant, bought it himself 
and sent it to the Gowshala. . 

(3) 20th December 1920.—In Gurdwara Dumdama Sahib (Gujrat) fare 
broke out. A Muslim sprang into the fire and recovered Granth Sahib from the 

flam6S (4) 21st Januatj 1921.—Hindus and Muslims of Jalalpur Ja ^“ 
district) met in the local mosque with a view to combine the local Arya, Sanatan 
Dharm and Islamia Schools to make a National School out of them. . 

(5) 18th June 1921.—In Jhelum at a Khalsa Dewan Muslims came 
the valki of Granth Sahib. 

(6) 26th June 1921.—On 24th June 1921 an old Muslimwoman was 
knocked down by the car of Pandit Rambhaj Datt and other political wkers 
and seriously hurl She refused to report the matter to the police on the groun 

that they were public workers. , , . . n „ , A 

(7) 7th March 1922—Muslims helped in cleaning the tank of Gum Sahib 
and had their meals there and offered their prayers there. 

(8) 29th September 1922.—In Wazirabad Muslims contributed Rs. 50 
towards Dussehra expenses. 

(9\ 9th October 1922.— LyaUpur Dussehra.— Entire management was 
fa the Sl ot mLi volunteers hu been eo tor th, lent three year, mth- 

out any defect. , A ■%* 

(10) 9ft October L9%%—Rawalpindi DussAra.— Managed m i±mm 3 

lim and Sikh volunteers ; police assistance not accepted. 

(11) 27th Mary 1923 .—Simla.—Hindus were more particularly nice to tne 
Muslims on the occasion of the ’Id. 
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CHAPTER VI-The Growth of Education. 

1. Statement No. 1 gives for the last six years of the P r !' ref f 0 ™ ^ 
eminent and for the first six } of tm re ^ 
Statistics. f orm s the number of institution- of various 

binds, the number of scholars and the expenditure on education with ^e soiirces 
from which it is derived. Statement No. 2 shows the 
education in the Province, ana Statement No. 8 c0 ^ are ^ } jh t t ^ Mlt 
at the various public examinations m 1921 and 192.. Thi,;Utjm e 

because while it is impossible as yet to give any definite figure a*-to^ he 
of the increased educational endeavour on the actum 0 , pove the 

it mav he asserted that the increase of succeed examma ^ J0 \ e 

primary level is an index of the success achwved in faghtn ^ A 
marv school does not necessarily give permanent l-teiac? , but . ^ foj> 

of the lower middle course certainly does. There ai a > - illustrate in an 
the information of the Commission h-* - ±i ie w hoIe province 

interesting and obvious fashion the growth of e expenditure and 

among the different communities of the province and .^penau 

sources from which it has been met in the years 1919-20 to 1926-,. 

2. The quinquennial report of the Department coving * 
the post-reform peroid has already been careulated to me. b ^ pres3( 

tory Commission. _ It is proposed later, as soo < - _ P members of the Educa¬ 
te supply them with a pamphlet, written n V' • Tv- nc ,land and the Punjab, 
tion Department, dealing with rural education m Ln ^ and sec oud- 

This outlines some of the attempts to gi' e _ indicates the lines along 

arv education in country towns and villages and also as dis ! 

which the Department is worhing towards general socia 
tinct from the mere removal of illiteracy. 

S. Pigures of importance are the follow- 

GenerP-l progrt ss and its causes. inS * 


mg: 


1915- 16 .. 

1916- 17 .. 

1917- 13 .. 

1918- 19 .. 

1919- 20 .. 

1920- 21 .. 


Number of scbdixrs. 

402,953 

421,043 

420,044 

431,628 

464,272 

500,837 


Expenditure. 

Rs. 

1,12,16,765 

1,08,63,320 

1,14,72,852 

1,24,02,186 

1,41,93,952 

1,84,06,424 


--- 1 " ~ 552 622 1,89,62,287 

1921-22.. •• •* &0A “ nnowjoor 

692 771 2,20,38,296 

££•■ :: :: £» 

835 267 2,34,05,266 

19^25 .. -• - 056^044 

loocofi . .. 975,51 i 

1926 27 *" ' •• b086,087 2,87,65,763 

irvort from'this yew rapid increase in the enrolment of pupils, there are 

other signs of schoolslTlie^-olun- 

the attendance of about 100,000 adults eaeft year m in fe compulsion 

tary application ^ schools. The rapid 

2rveiy ea plly 

ckcStnced 1 '^pwpared^toTabe almost ‘any sacrifice so that their sons 

shall receive the benefits of education. 

A Tt is difficult to say to what extent this educational awahenmg has 
, \ J S VT + 1 — -nolitical leaders, to what extent they have placed tliem- 

been (and is) due El n rational movement or are merely a reflection of that 

selves at the head of an ed Council bv their speeches 

movement. These ^era h «e ja probab ie that this move- 
“it in the people themseire, and has not been inspired from 
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above. Among the causes of this movement is the return of a large number 
of soldiers from the war men who have seen life and the world and are deter¬ 
mined that their sons shall benefit by education ; the pathetic belief, >;o 
firmly and so persistently held in spite of grievous disappointment, that edu¬ 
cation must necessarily bring in its train the reward of the rich things in life ; 
the hope that education will place the debtor class in a better position to secure 
fair dealing from its creditors, and to remove the general disadvantage under 
which the rural classes now feel they labour from their illiteracy. 

5. To these causes must be added others due to the personality of the 

directing staff of the Department of Education. 
wswpo cy ' From the early years of the century till about 

1917 the policy of the Department was distinctly conservative, and it was for 
long chiefly directed to the development of anglo-vernacular education, and 
that mainly in urban areas. Attention was not primarily focussed on the coun¬ 
tryside and its needs. Thus a considerable development of primary education 
in Punjab villages could scarcely be expected in these years, and no definite 
policy of expansion under local bodies was laid down. On the eve of the re¬ 
forms, schemes for a steady progressive development over a term of years of 
vernacular education in rural areas were worked out in considerable detail. 
The Compulsory Education Act. a great landmark in the educational history 
of the Punjab, was passed in 1919. In addition plans were laid for the develop¬ 
ment of practical agricultural teaching in our schools. This will be consider¬ 
ed in the part of this chapter that deals with educational development from the 
social point of view. 

6. The first Minister for Education of this province realized at once 

the vast importance of this scheme, and threw 
himself whole-heartedly into its encouragement. 
Moreover, he backed with all his power the system established of granting aid 
to local bodies to meet the additional expenditure incurred by them, on a basis 
of grading according co their financial position, the proportion of the additional 
expenditure to be borne by Government ranging from fifty to ninety per cent.* 
of the approved expenditure. The Council has ghen unswerving support 
to the policy of the Ministry in pushing forward these scheraos, and in extend¬ 
ing the policy of basing expenditure for education on needs rather than on re¬ 
sources, and still further advancing backward areas by the pro\ incialization 
of high schools, by the institution of intermediate colleges and by attaching 
vernacular training calsses to high schools situated in rural areas. 


out 


i. Not only was there a change in the outlook at headquarters, 
GeneedeSeete. there were changes in the outlook of the inspec- 

. . . torate and the infusion of new blood. Both of 

these factors helped in directing departmental action more towards the country- 
, *^ us * n strong contrast with the attention in previous years that 
had been given to the development of anglo-vernacular education in towns, 
lhese factors played a considerable part in subsequent years. We have thus 
the combination of a changed outlook in the Department, a great post-war 
awxenmg amongst the soldiering classes and the coming of the Reforms, each 
p ymg its own part in a comprehensive advance. The Department had been 
working out schemes; the M i ni stry of Education developed these, gave them life 
an s ape ana urged them on the Council which co-operated whole-heartedly 
m voting money; the awakened rural masses took advantage of opportuni- 
« a ^ e y never done jn the past. The whole movement was 

i P 0S . S1 * e ,7 the demand of political leaders for a determined advance to- 
T J^yorsal literacy. The Council was generous in supplying funds in the 
® nancia ^ stringency, while in the days of its comparative 
mo % reeen *^joars it has given very large additional sums to the cause 
, 10n \ the Council has not been satisfied. Not only has it 

demL?TOs i^Sffident°. nal demand but ** has fluently complained that a 


Three exceptional district => receive 100 per ™=mt. 
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8. 'To come more particularly to details, the figures already given 
„ , show how enrolment has increased iron 403.000 

_ in 1915-16 to 501,000 in 1920-21 and 1,086,000 

in 1926-27. In order to judge of the pace of development the following figures 
of percentage increase of enrolment of the last year over the first in each period 
are of interest:— 


I'J Id — 21. li<21 — 27. 

Primary Schools .. .. 3.62 42.82 

Secondary Schools .. .. 73.03 130.42 

University Colleges .. .. 23.84 72.49 

These figures suggest that for the six years before the Reforms while secondary 
education increased rapidly and university education fairly, there was something 
like stagnation in primary education. On the other hand, after the Reforms 
while secondary education doubled its rate of increase and university education 
trebled its rate, primary education increased its rate more than ten-fold. 

9. This conclusion must, however, be held subject to three cautions. 
In the first place the influence of the war tended to check the development of 
education inthe first six years. In the second place, scholars in the above figures 
are classified according to the nature of the institution. I: a secondary _ school 
has primary classes, all the scholars in that school are shown as receiving in¬ 
struction in a secondary school. Thirdly, one of the educational developments 
of recent years has been the creation of the lower middle school with six classes, 
intermediate between the primary school with four and the upper middle school 
with eight. This new type of school replaced u considerable number of what 
was known as the Upper Primary School of five classes, and there is a constant 
tendency to turn, the more flourishing primary schools into lower middle 
schools. There were in 1921-22, 412 of these schools ; in 1926-27 they number¬ 
ed 1,658. It is, however, only a question of a somewhat arbitrary classification 
whether these lAwer middle schools should be related to primary or secondary- 
education. Hid it been decided to call them upper primary schools the relative 
growth of primary education would have been considerably greater than is brought 
out under the present classification. 

10. It is more profitable for our present object to consider the _ grades 
in which scholars are receiving instruction. In so doing it is convenient to 
ignore the figures for special education which refer very largely to the instruc¬ 
tion of the teaching staff and the figures for unrecognised institutions which 
are not trustworthy. Confining ourselves to figures for primary, middle, high 
and higher education we get the following results : 

In the year 1921-22 there were 439,,000 pupils in primary grades, 102,000 
in middle and high grades, and 4,400 received higher education—in all 545,000. 
Therefore, Of the total receiving education 80.5 per cent, did so in primary grades. 
In the year 1926-27,802,000 were in primary grades, 166,000 in middle and high 
grades and 7,500 were receiving higher education—total 975,500. The per¬ 
centage of bovs in primary grades was then 82 - 2. At the other end of the scale 
the proportion of pupils undergoing higher education to the whole was .8 per 
centi in 1921-22 and .77 per cent, in 1926-27. The numbers m the primary 
grades in 1926-27 represent an increase of 82.7 per cent, over those of 1921-22; 
the increases in secondary and higher education being 62.7 and 70.4 per cent., 
respectively. 

11 The real test of the growth of education, however, lies in the ex¬ 
tent to which it has removed illiteracy rather than in the number of pupils at 
school The census returns for 1921 showed literacy among adult males as 
being 9-65 per cent. The salient feature which must be borne m mind m con¬ 
sidering the growth of education is that it is not by any means the case that 
all theboys who pass through the primary sehools are to be regarded as literate. 
On the contrary, it is estimated that not more than two-thirds of the boys who 
pass through the fourth class of a primary- school are to be regai ded as literate 
and the wastage begins very much earlier than this. In 1926-27 there were 
441,000 pupils in the first class, 178,000 in the second, 96,000 in the third and 
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only 83,000 in the fourth class. This means that a great proportion do not 
even arrive at the stage which produces its two-thirds quota of literacy It 
will therefore, be impossible to say until the next census to what extent the efforts 
made by the Education Department have succeeded in removing illiteracy. 
One test above mentioned is that of examination results, but the figuies aie too 
small to afford any far-reaching criterion. Another mhcation of promise is the 
number of pupils in adult schools which has risen from 18,000 m 1922-23 to 98,000 
in 1926-27 ; this movement is one which is directly aimed against the lapse 
into illiteracy : but it is not easy to estimate its efficiency. Probably it is to 
the introduction of compulsory education that we must look for the most 
potent weapon against wastage, as where education is compulsory it is no longer 
possible for pupils to fall out after the first or second class. This is a move¬ 
ment which, though initiated before the Reforms, has shown phenomenal 
development under them. In the first two years of its inception (1920-21 and 
1921-22), the results were negligible, but thereafter the pace has grown with 
astonishing rapidity and compulsory education was in force by April 1928 in 59 
urban and* 1,543 rural areas. The difficulties of enforcing compulsory attend¬ 
ance are by no means so great as were originally anticipated and it has 
been comparatively easy to ensure the attendance of 80 per cent, of the boys 
who should be at school. 


12. Turning to the progress of education among the various classes we 
find that the Reforms period has been marked with a great increase of education 
among Muhammadans among whom the number of boys at school has risen 
from 242,000 in 1921-22 to 534,000 in 1926-27. The number of Muhammadan 
pupils now exceeds that of Hindus and Sikhs put together, Hindus having risen 
from 210,000 to 377,000 and Sikhs from 76,000 to 134,000. Some progress has 
been made in the education of that class roughly included under the title of 4 de¬ 
pressed classes, of whom some 19,000 are now under instruction. 


13. Although the Council has been always sympathetic to the educa¬ 
tion of women, progress has been by no means as rapid as for male education. 
The number of pupils has risen from 85,000 in 1922 to 121,000 in 1927, but the 
number of girls who proceed beyond the early stages is very small. Out of 
80,000 in recognised schools receiving education, only 2,700 are in the five higher 
classes. The difficulties which militate against the expansion and improve¬ 
ment of girls’ education in rural areas have been dealt with in the Quinquen¬ 
nial Report; the chief being the obstacles in the way of obtaining women 
teachers in villages. The solution of co-education has been attempted with some 
success, and in 1926-27 there were over 10,000 girls reading in boys’ schools. 
At the other end of the scale the higher education of women has received great 
impetus with the inclusion of the degree classes in the Lahore College for Women 
in 1925 ; and the roll of the Queen Mary’s College was, in 1926, 135 as com¬ 
pared ta 89 at the beginning of the quinquennium. There has also been 
marked improvement in secondary education generally in the larger cities. 


1L Ihe figures relating to expenditure shown in Statement No. 1 in 
Expenditure. ^cli ^ <; ovor tll(3 six years before the inception 

°i\ihe Reforms Scheme and the six years after. 
Ihese figures must be read subject to the following explanation. The figures 
would appear at first sight to indicate a curious slackening in the growth of ex¬ 
penditure on primary education. ^ The explanation is partly that under the Re¬ 
forms the whole position of existing primary schools was carefully investigated 
and most serious efforts were made to remove the defect of inadequacy of attend- 
ance at schools : existing schools were filled, or where necessary transferred 
to places where adequate attendance could be secured. The result was that 
a P°^ C J extensive expansion an increase of enrolment was achieved 
without any proportionate increase in expenditure. Compulsion aided this 
process of economy. But the main reason is that in like manner as already 
explained, expenditure on primary classes attached to a secondary school is 
classed as expenditure on secondary education. Therefore the rapid conversion 
of primary schools mto lower middle and of lower middle schools into full 
middle schools took away from the heading of primary expenditure large sums 
ofmoney Ci»t might appear under it if there were a different system of show- 
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15 . So far this note has dealt with the main 


The new outlook. 

and the results of this 


tional effort : it lias endt-avo 1 
the attempts to get hoys ai 
effort on the reduction oi i. 


currem 
ired to 

.4 girh 

literacy 


of eduea- 

appreeiate 
to school 
It now 


remains • to mention a change that has had a vital elicit on the 

development of education in the province. This is the * development 
by the Department of fresh ideas, the grasping ot the ini] onance of 
these by successive Ministers, their application to the people of the 
province and the results. This receives lengthy consideration in the .pam¬ 
phlet on rural education in England and the Punjab which, it is hoped, will be 
shortly placed in the hands of the members of the Commission. Here, but a 
brief attempt will be made to summarise the changes. The records of the De¬ 
partment show that from 1887 to 1917 a number of attempts were made to mate 
the vernacular school curriculum more suitable for the peasant s child. These 
attempts need not be recorded here. It may be stated, however, that they 
failed, and that in general the tr&soi) for tneir failure was the fact that the 
teacher is the pivot of an educational system, and that if that system is to be 
reformed it is useless to write text-books and to bring out new syllabuses unless 
the teacher is first trained to work according to these, and not only must the 
teacher be trained but the whole inspecting staff must be in sympathy with 
the Reforms and have the knowledge to direct them. The introduction of 
the system of school farms and garden plots was jso radical a change that many 
officers of the Department were shaken out of their old rat and a new discon¬ 
tent "with our system and a new desire for improvement were begotten. There 
was necessarily introduced a special course of agriculture for the master^ who 
were to work" under it. This in itself was a great step in advance ; the long 
standing weakness of our educational system for the first time was attacked 
at the proper point—the teacher. During the post-Reforms period under pres¬ 
sure from Council, under directions from successh e Ministers, under unnormed 
but persistent criticisms from the general public, this newly awakened spirit 
in the Department grew like the mustard seed of Scripture. More and 
more attention was directed to training teachers specifically tor work m vil¬ 
lages. Divisional inspectors, district inspectors, their assistants and school¬ 
masters were encouraged to carry out small experiments. These-were examined 
carefully and the possibility, where they succeeded, of their being applied to 
larger areas was closely scrutinized. The Education Department as a whole 
began to realise that its duty was not to confine its attention to the body in the 
class room, but to consider Mm in the playing fields and, beyond, m his village 
home, and then it dawned.upon many that those hitherto dimly envisaged per¬ 
sons—Ms elder brothers and even Ms father-were of importance to the De¬ 
partment. Hence developed co-operation with the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment in fighting plague and other epidemics, there came into being also v illage 
games clubs, and village libraries partly intends for adults, all under the con¬ 
trol of members of the educational staff. A farther development is medical in¬ 
spection and subsequent treatment in which experiments are being earned, on 
in five selected districts of the province. This branch of departmental ^ work 
was stimulated by the demands of the members of Council for increased atten¬ 
tion to health and physical fitness. To help in the material development of the 
Province, this Department worked in close touch with the Department oi Co¬ 
operation. Co-operative supply stores exist in many schools and school-masters 
are encouraged to form themselves into thrift societies ; considerable sums of 
_MAW AOinrr fifll \7£iA Kir Inw naid vernacular school-masters. Dome 
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16. At the headquarters of Government, there is a Rural Community 
Board presided over by the Minister for Education, the Director of Public In¬ 
struction is a member,"' and an officer of his headquarters staff, most intimately 
in touch with village education, is the Secretary. The heads of the other be¬ 
neficent departments are also members. Thus the Department of Education 
is in close contact with their ideas and their wishes. Through the Rural Com¬ 
munity Board lanterns and lantern slides have been distributed to the district 
inspecting staffs and to normal schools where the student teachers are train¬ 
ed in their use and in the method of lecturing with the lantern. The Rural Com¬ 
munity Board possesses a cinema lorry. Durihg tins touring season the lorry 
has been sent out to the various divisions to tour in accordance with program¬ 
mes worked out by the divisional inspectors. The educational staff have col¬ 
lected the people. Films of a land likely to be useful to the people of the pro¬ 
vince have neen supplied though much remains to be done in this regard. At 
the various normal schools the problem of giving a rural bias to the vernacular 
school curriculum is receiving attention ; the students undergo hard training 
on the farm where one exists ; they learn simple handicrafts likely to be useful 
to a young man working away from his family in a village school ; an attempt 
is being made to teach them to explain to village audiences the pamphlets which 
other beneficent-(Apartments issue. The Department is now helping forward 
the women’s institute movement which is just beginning to take root here and 
there in the province. Another movement closely linked with departmental 
activities is the Boy Scout movement, of which it has been said that perhaps 
the greatest achievement and the most hopeful prospect of recent times has 
been the appeal which the Boy Scout movement has made to boys of 
the province. It has already been successful in providing healthy recrea¬ 
tion ; it is instilling in the Scouts a love and a desire for service ; and it bids 
fair to raise them above the narrow limitations of caste and creed. The ma¬ 
jority of the Council has given enthusiastic support to the movement. 

17. Of the general effect of the Reforms it may be urged that they 

w , _„ have achieved the greatest measure of success in 

the influence which they have exercised over the 
work and the opinions of Government and Government officials. In the work 
of administration it is now necessary not only to convince oneself of the merits 
of a particular scheme but also, what is more difficult, to convince others. The 
mere fact that such a scheme will be submitted to a Minister, and later to the 
Council, cannot but result in a greater thoroughness of work and in a larger desire 
to pay due attention to the public point of view. It must also be remembered 
that having to go to a Minister, for advice and opinion as to how such and such 
developments will strike the public mind is in itself an advantage and gives 
confidence to a Director in bringing forward new schemes. 

IB. in spite of some possible effect on discipline and of lack of established 
conventions defining exactly what details of administration are entirely under 
the control of the Head of the Department, the general efficiency of the Depart¬ 
ment has improved. The support of Ministers and the financial generosity of 
Council could alone make possible the expansion of education that has taken 
place in the last six years. The influence of the Reforms has produced a more 
thorough and careful preparation of schemes ; certain interpellations and rer 
solutions in Council have called attention to genuine grievances and to weak¬ 
nesses, and there has been a general feeling of encouragement engendered by tl/e 
knowledge that, however, much the Department might be. criticised in its general 
attack upon ignorance, it has the support of the representatives of the peopl^. 

19. It is also necessary to mention factors which may tend to lessen 
the efficiency of the Department. While it may safely be stated that with the 
changes of Ministers there is a possibility of change as regards communal or 
sectional policy, the influence on efficiency is trifling. Such lowering of effi¬ 
ciency as may have occurred is due to apprehension and misapprehension 
amongst those outside the Ministry of Education. There are those whb> ap¬ 
prehend that the Minister will unduly favour his own community at 
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the expense of others, and there are those who misapprehend the function* 
of a Minister .and expect profit by political mflnerve rather than hr good 
work. 


20. Another point which is stated to he important is thy weiriri ^ of 

the teacher in a limited franchise and his influence amongjin diitenif ^elec¬ 
torate. Under the Education Department of the Punjab, direetlv or indirect¬ 
ly, there work between thirty and forty thousand school-masters—a very 
large number of them in rural areas where illiteracy prevails. The potentiali¬ 
ties of the school -master as an electioneering agency m w become conquerable, 
but the help that any individual school-muster can possibly render in an ex¬ 
tensive constituency is apt to he exaggerated. Further, tdm ra*urjl:ryu. '- 
ing of what the Minister will or wilt not' do sometimes leads managing bodies 
or individuals with a grievance or wishing to evade the regulations o: the P 
partment to arrange for questions to be asked in Council oyeven to tyrne a * 
vantage of the accessibility of the Minister by appealing direct to bum cvyr 
the heads of permanent officials, but if is to be remembered that such appeals 
are not infrequently made equally to the Governor of the Province. 

21. The Beforms have emphasised the importance^! the communal 
School and the communal problem throughout the educational >ysfem. In 
discussions on educational matters in Council the communal pro!) em and 
the difference between the urbans and the rural* constantly nrfce and tl> meM 
majority of interpellations are based thereon. A dip durable mature ^ of tin* 
communal strife is the determination on the part of many people to rend 
into departmental regulations laid down lor the betterment ol our schools 
and school boys on the advice of departmental, officials a communal purpose. 
Appointments and promotions are jealously scrutinized from the communal point 
of view, and controversy from time to time arises about the distribution of pmit*- 
in-aid to privately managed communal schools. Constantly thor* is pressure 
brought to bear upon the" officials of the Department by political leaders to 
help "this or that particular communal *eIio©L It is a faey that a considerable 
proportion of the boys in Anglo-Vernacular Middle and High Schools in the 
province are trained in the atmosphere of communal schools. ^he schools 
of each community are strongly supported l\v political leaders, and tnere is 
no .doubt that the’leaders of the various communities realize that such schools 
are not only of importance to them at the time of elections, but otherwise in 
preparing voters for future elections. 

22. A feature of interest in the growth of education in the Punjab has 
been the progress of denominational institutions. In higher education there 
were, in 1915-16, 11 denominational colleges to 6 maintained by Government ; 
in 1920-21 the numbers were 16 to 11: in 1926-27, while the number of Govern¬ 
ment colleges had increased to 16, the number of denominational institutions 
was 22. The number of pupils in Government colleges in 1920-21 was 1,8-1, 
in denominational colleges 4,186; in 1926-27 pupils yn Government institu¬ 
tions were 8,857, in denominational 7,898. Proportionately, therefore, Gov¬ 
ernment colleges have gained at the expense of denominational. ^ The part 
played by denominational institutions in secondary education is most im¬ 
portant in Anglo-Y©macular Education. In 1920-21 there were 299 ^denomi¬ 
national secondary schools (260 Anglo-Yemaeular and 89 ^ ernaculari against 
776 Governmet and Board schools (140 Anglo-Yemaeular and 686 Vernacu¬ 
lar) ; in 1926-27 denominational schools had risen to 891, of which 832 were 
Anglo-Vernacular, while Government and Board schools were 2,858 including, 
however, only 220 Anglo-Vernacular. There were in 1920-21. 78,405 pupils m 
denominational schools as against 125,186 in Government and Board ; lulSJ?- 
27 there were 110,287 as against 401,965. Denominational schools have still, 
however, lost ground proportionately even in AngloA ernaeular ychools. 
In primary schools there has been little change owing to the causes which have 
already been explained that schools are classified according to the highest 
type of education in them. In 1920-21 there were 1,835 denominational schools 
to 5,051 Government and Board ; in 1926-27 there were 1.614^ against 5,580. 
Pupils in 1920-21 were 62,416 in denominational and 223,470 in Government 
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and Board institutions ; in 1926-27 there were 89,407 denominational and 
865,251 Government and Board. There has been a remarkable increase in 
denominational special schools. In 1920-21 there were 20 as against 21 Gov¬ 
ernment and Board ; in 1926-27 there were 897 to 8,083 ; and pupils were in 
1920-21, 1,201 against 4,149 and in 1926-27, 24,959 against 83,513. 


23. Some explanation seems to be necessary in connection with denomi¬ 
national institutions. The earliest anglo-vernacular schools under private 
management in this province were a number of mission schools, of which that 
at Ludhiana existed even before the annexation of the Punjab. These 
schools did the most valuable pioneer work in education in this province, but 
they have now lost much of their original importance. In 1886 the Ary a 
Sam n entered the field of private enterprise in education by opening the 
D. A.-V. school at Lahore,and the Muhammadans followed suit by opening the 
*M. A.-O. school at Amritsar. Since then the number of privately managed 
schools has been growing apace. The Sikhs came into the field much later, 
but since the formation of the Sikh Educational Conference in 1908, they have 
made very rapid progress in opening and maintaining anglo-vernacular schools 
for Sikhs all over the province. At present there are 58 mission schools, 151 
Hindu schools (chiefly Ary a) 84 Khalsa schools and 57 Islamia schools in this 
province, and the amount of grants paid to them during the last year amount¬ 
ed to Bs. 1,92,348. Bs. 3,89,048, Bs. 2,49,300 and Bs. 2,06,154, respectively. 
The total net expenditure on 82 Government anglo-vernacular schools for 
boys in the year 1926-27 amounted to Bs. 9,24,192. 


24. These denominational schools have done much to push on anglo- 
vernacular education in this province, hut it is inevitable that they should 
also have somewhat contributed to communal rivalries. There has also been 
a tendency for twp or three rival communal schools to spring up in a small 
place where a single non-den ominational school would have been enough; 
these create factions among the people and undermine school discipline, while 
large areas remain altogether unserved. It also sometimes happened in the 
past that where a poor local body maintained an anglo-vernacular school, a 
communal school sprang up and by receiving grants-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment w r as soon able to supplant the board school at considerable loss to the 
local body and to the other communities living there. Since 1922-23, however, 
local body anglo-vernacular schools have received grants-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment in the same way as schools under private management. Another step 
that Government has taken in recent years towards making an even distri¬ 
bution of facilities for anglo-vernacular education has been the provincializa- 
tion of municipal and district board high schools in backward areas. During 
the past few years as many as fifty-eight such high schools have been provin¬ 
cialized. The annual recurring net cost of maintaining a Government High 
School is about Bs. 9,000, but in many cases a great deal of capital expendi¬ 
ture had also to be incurred, as the schools taken over from the local bodies 
were very poorly housed. 


~5. The total strength of the Indian Educational Service on the 1st 
indiaaization. January,. 1921, was 23, of whom 18 were Europ- 

, T lAni n* eans > being 78 per cent. Four posts were 

vacant. In 1921,13 posts were added, and 3 (attached to the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar) were subsequently abolished, raising the sanctioned scale in 1924 
° t j^ ween an d 1^24, one European left and “two Europeans and 
seven Indians were appointed. Of the latter, six had been selected for pro¬ 
motion from the Provincial Educational Service before the Beforms, and one 
having been appointed temporarily by the Ministry of Education, was per¬ 
manently appointed by the Secretary of State. As recommended by the Lee 
^ rai . tmen I t has been made in the Indian Educational Service 
Z JL% ^ftention bemg to create a Superior Provincial Service under 
the conteol of the local Government which will exist side • by side with the 

i Sem ! e ™ tiI the latter disappears Since 1924, seven 
Euiopem officers have retired. To carry on the work, special pay has in 

J c ? s ^ s ^ een *? officers of the Provincial Service, and three appoint¬ 

ments have been made which would have been included in the all-India Service 
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ljad recruitment of this continued. Europeans were appointed in all cases but 
no comparison can be made with the number of Indians who would have been 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service had it continued to east as 
Indians have during the stage of transition been in the first place, appointe o 
the existing Provincial Service instead of appointing them to special posts with 
the option of entering the Superior Provincial Service when it is formed. 
On the 1st January 1927, ten out of the 87 posts m the Indian Educational 
Services were vacant. Of the remaining 27,15, or 56 per cent, were held by 


Europeans. 
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Statement No. 1.— Progress of Education 

during the last six 

years of 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

i 

i 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 


1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 

U. 0 ~ 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

Number of 

27 

Secondary Schools 

484 

497 

514 

551 

928 

1,075 

Primary Schools .. 

5,679 

5,853 

6,038 

6,123 

6,163 

6,386 

Special Schools (including 

76 

74 

71 

73 

69 

71 

adult Schools). 







Total 

6,256 

6,442 

6,642 

6,767 

7,182 

7,559 

University and Collegiate 

4,858 

5,390 j 

5,991 

6,060 

6,132 

Number of 

6,010 

Education. 

Secondary Schools 

117,662 

122,511 ! 

123,336 

130,205 

178,631 

203,591 

Primary Schools .. 

275,853 

287,851 

285,589 

289,690 

274,259 

285,886 

Special Schools (including 

5,085 

5,291 

5,128 

5,673 

5,250 

5,350 

adult Schools). 



Total 

402,953 

421,043 

420,044 | 

431,628 

464,272 

500,837 


Es. i 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ! 

Expen 

Rs. 

University and Collegiate Edu¬ 

13,34,371 

13,93,813 

15,45,794 

15,05,321 

16,56,931 

21,25,888 

cation. 



Secondary Schools 

30,94,254 

33,79,680 

36,96,009 

39,50,012 

48,58,860 

59,83,813 

Primary Schools 

18,86,395 

19,64,569 

21,06,353 

23,14,939 

24,88,879 

29,85,032 

Special Schools (including adult 
Schools). 

4,91,231 

4,83,294 

5,58,558 j 

5,44,294 

6,65,884 

8,01,670 

Direction and Inspection 

4,66,570 

4,89,834 

4,85,119 

4,93,389 

5,61,230 

6,89,773 

Buildings, etc. 

25,45,373 

17,06,458 

15,18,121 

18,81,921 

21,46,841 

39,82,569 

Miscellaneous 

13,98,571 

14,45,672 

15,62,898 

17,12,310 

18,15,327 

18,37,679 

Total 

1,12.16,755 

1,08,63,320 

1,14,72,852 

1,24,02,186 

1,41,93,952 

1,84*06,424 

Government Funds 

35,02,905 

31,09,136 

50,13,285 

56,69,078 

Total Expen: 

64,12,708 

dittjre from 

85,01,614 

Board Funds 

27,87,274 

25,40,260 

12,54,019 

13,50,620 

17,28,145 

23,62,663 

Municipal Funds 

5,99,445 

6,42,964 

4,07,651 

5,40,197 

6,94,110 

9,31,257 

Bees ■ , 

25,38,805 

27,35,592 

29,51,103 

29,05,752 

31,19,445 

34,88,545 

Other sources 

17,88,336 

18,35,368 

18,46,794 

19,36,539 

22,39,544 

31,22,345 

Tbial ■ . ,, ^ 

1,12,16,765 

1 

1,08,63,320 

1,14,72,852 

1,24,02,186 

1,41,93,952 

1,84,06,424 
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the Pre-reform Government and the first six years of the Reforms. 



























Statement No. 2.—Progressive statement qf areas brought under Compulsory Education in the Punjab. 
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Statement No. B—Examination Results. 



MALES. J, 

FEMALES. 



Number 

PASSED, 

3926-27. 

Number 

passed, 

1920-21. 

Number 

pawed, 

1926-27. 

Number 

passed, 

1920-21. 



Total. 


Total. 

- . 

i 

§ 

m 

m 

« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Degree Examinations. 

*Arts and Sciences. 






M.A. 

62 

54 

1 

- 


M. Sc. 

24 

13 




B. A. (Honours) .. 

96 

76 

3 

1 


B. Sc. (Honours) 

37 

21 

•• 

*• 


B. A. (Pass) 

589 

497 

9 

5 


B. Sc. (Pass) 

73 

45 




Law, 






Master of Law .. 



.. 

.. 


Bachelor of Law - • * * 

176 

* 127 

•* 

•• 


Medicine. 






M.D. 

•* 

.. 

- 

- 


M. B., B. S. 

Education. 

41 

35 

5 



B.T. 

65 

44 

4 

3 


Agmstltom, 






Bachelor erf Agriculture * * 

30 

6 


' a. 



Tndoding the Diploma Examination of the Thomason Cdkge, Eonrhee. 
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Statement No. 3 .—Examination Results —concluded. 



MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Examination. 

Number 

PASSED, 

1926-27. 

Number ■ 

PASSED, 

1920-21. 

Number 

PASSED, 

1926-27. 

Number 

PASSED, 

1920-21. 

Total, 

Total. 

Total. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IKTEEM2DIATE EXAMINATION. 





Intermediate in Arte 

'770 

501 

19 

16 

Intermediate in Science 

432 

307 

13 


License, Diploma or Certificate in Teach¬ 
ing. 

328 

137 

11 

18 

Intermediate or Diploma in Commerce. .. 

18 

32 



licentiate ol Agriculture 

24 

17 



Veterinary Examination 

19 

62 ' 


•• 

School Examihattoits. 

(a) On Completion of High School 
Course. 





Matriculation 

6,845 

4,180 

59 

46 

School Final, etc. 

212 

183 

1 


European High School 

35 

28 

32 

45 

Cambridge Senior 

14 

23 

5 

1 

(&) On Completion of Miifh School 
Comm. 





Cambridge Junior 

26 

10 

21 

9 

European Middle.. 

80 

63 

119 

78 

Vernacular Middle 

6,756 

2,785 

652 

260 

lc) On Com fiction of Vocational 
Course. 

Bor Teacherte Certificates— 



j 


Vernacular* Highly ^ .. „. 

623 

312 

77 

35 

Vernacular, Lower 

2,253 

918 

76 

85 

■ At Art Schools 

31 

20 



At Medical Schools 

' 57 

57 

14 

7 

At Ebgtaaaring Schools* .. 

61 

48 


,, 

At Technical and Industrial Schools. .. 

68 

34 



. At Commercial Schools 

12 


9 

.. 

At Agricultural Schools .. ■ .. 

88 

19 


•• 


•Including Survey Schools. 



Chapter VII—Local Self-Government. 

SECTION A—INTRODUCTORY. 

In the following memorandum an attempt has been made, so far as 
possible, to adhere to the classification of sub- 
introductory. jects given in the Appendix to the “ Invita¬ 

tion to submit Memoranda ” issued bj the Indian Statutory Commission on 
6th March 1928. Several of these subjects are, however, so intimately inter¬ 
connected that it would have been difficult to treat them independently,, for 
example, the question of the nomination of officials and non-officials as additional 
members of elected bodies [question 1 (<?)] is bound up not only with the question 
of the methods whereby particular interests obtain adequate representation 
on local bodies [question 1 (c)"j but also with the question of the relationship 
of local self-governing bodies with officials of the Provincial Government ques¬ 
tion 3 (c)] and the question of the control of such bodies by the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment [question 3 (d)]. 


The resolution of 1908, 


In order to avoid constant repetition under the various heads discussed 
it is desirable to explain here the course of 
events connected with the development of local 
self-governing institutions in this province in the two years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the introduction of the Reforms. In May 1918 the Government of 
India issued a Resolution, with reference to the announcement made m the 
House of Commons on 20th August 1917, indicating the manner m which they 
desired to initiate the progress to be made along the road <of local 
This Resolution was examined in the Secretariat during 1918,Jmt jvhen the 
papers were submitted to Sir Michael O’Dwyer he ordered JJV 
of a Local Self-Government Committee of officialslandnon-officials_to report 
as to the measures which could be adopted at once m order to gvve ffiect to the 
wishes of the Government of India and the measures for which legislation would 
be required This committe reported in May 1919, and in August of that year 
the views of Sir Edward Maclagan, who had in the meantime succeeded Sir 
Michael O’Dwver on the recommendations of the committee were common - 
XtlcS: Who were asked to submit 

nronosed Before, however, their replies could be received the Reforms had been 
mtroduced and it fell to the Ministr£ of Education to issue final orders on these 


matters. 


SECTION B—THE BASIS OP THE FRANCHISE. 


(i) Municipalities and Small Towns. 

3 Rules as to the qualifications of voters in most municipalities in the 
3. Rules as to tne ^ ^ k im and remained pracfa- 

Qualifications in municipalities. cally unchanged until 1917. Voters were required 

be at tost twenty-one 

on business or been possessedofimmova P P J or othero f various alter¬ 
ation withm municipalbmts and a^o iqualifications were different in different 

iJSSf-y * -a were a. Mows 

m r)osse«sion of immovable property of a specified value withm mum- 
( 1) POS^sion^ g; ^ mogt F ftseg the-minimum^value was Rs. 200, 

but in some of the larger towns it was Rs. 300 and over , 

/o\ navment of rent, usually not less than one rupee a month but in 
<2) tlto two mpee, • month ; 

/q\ of a specified minimum income, usually of Rs* 10 a moot 

(3> ”°b& £ tL toger towne d Be. 15 end more np to Be. 25 . monft ; 

(4) poeeession ol 

specified minim Middle 'School Examination, hut in the 

syr?srsL - 3* Sa— 

Examination; 

(5) payment at a minimnm amonnt ot tod m. -to. mmdJy Be. 25 . 

year. 
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In most of the towns of what is now the Ambala division, and in a few 
elsewhere, persons were allowed one vote for every qualifying unit of property, 
rent or income up to a maximum of five votes each. 

4, In 1917 the revision of the election rules of all municipalities was 
taken up, and during the next two or three 
The revision of 1917. y ears revised rules were made with regard to the 

qualifications of voters in most towns. The kinds of qualification remained as 
before, but, except in respect of the land revenue qualification, there was in 
general an enhancement of the qualifying value of immovable property or amount 
of rent or income or standard of educational qualification. Thus in 55 muni¬ 
cipalities the qualifying value of immovable property was raised^ to Es. BOO 
or more, in 57 municipalities the minimum monthly rent was raised to Es. 2 
or more and in 45 municipalities the minimum qualifying income was raised to 
Es. 20 or more. At the same time plural voting was abolished. 


5. After the introduction of the Eeforms the reduction in the number 

The reforms members and increase in the number of 

e worms. elected members as well as the introduction of 

the elective system in municipalities where it had not been in force before, 
necessitated the revision of the constitution of most municipalities and the 
opportunity was taken of standardizing the franchise qualifications, as shown 
in the following table :— 


— 

(a) 

Property 

within 

municipa¬ 

lity. 

(6) 

Land Revenue 
per annum 
within tahsil 
or assignment 
of land revenue. 

(«) 

Rent per 
mensem 
{within 
munici- 
! pality). 

(d) 

Income 

per 

mensem. 

(«) 

Educational. 

(/> 

House-tax m 
case where it 
is levied. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



I.—Mxmieipali- 
taes with popu¬ 
lation Mow 
20,000. 

200 

5 0 0 

1 

15 

1 

1 

Matriculation, School 
Leaving Certificate or 
any other equivalent or 
higher examination re¬ 
cognised by the Punjab 
University or any Orien¬ 
tal Title Examination of 
the Punjab University. 

Pays house-tax 
for a bouse in 
the munici¬ 
pality. 

IL—Mutucipali- 
ties with popu- 
Iation exceed¬ 
ing 20,000. 

300 

7 8 0 

' 2 

20 

Matriculation, School 
Leaving Certificate or 
any other equivalent or 
higher examination re¬ 
cognised by the Punjab 
University or any Ori¬ 
ental Title Examination 
of the Punjab Univer- 
i sity. 

1 ■■■ 

Pays house-tax 
for a house in 
the munici¬ 
pality. 


Unfortunately no estimate can be made of the effect of this lowering of the 
franchise on the number of voters as figures are not available for pre-reform 
years m the case of a large number of municipalities, and the circumstances 
o municipalities vary so much that satisfactory conclusions cannot be based 
on such figures as are available. In the 51 towns for which figures are available 
the electorate m 1927 was about 65 per cent, greater than the electorate in 1919 ; 
the total number of voters in 1927 was 518,486. 


The standardization of franchise qualifications in 1923 was accom¬ 
panied by the standardization of members I quali- 
r<c .. . . . fixations, and the following table compares the 

qualifications of members m 1926-27 with those in force in 1918-19 


of members. 
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(ii) District Boards. 

7. In 1918-19 the district board franchise was enjoyed by village head- 

The D'strict Board Franchise. meI1 aild P^“! ° f “ rate' 00 Rs. 25 of land 

revenue. In 1922 after the introduction of the 
Reforms, and in accordance with the advice of the Standing Committee of the 
Legislative Council for Local Self-Government, the qualification of lambardars 
as such was abolished and the local rate qualification was lowered to the equi¬ 
valent of local rate on Rs. 15 of land revenue ; in addition payers of any district 
board rate, cess or tax to the amount of Rs. 4 per annum were enfranchised 
as were all electors to the Punjab Legislative Council for any rural constituency. 
The last qualification was, however, abolished in the following year as it was 
found that it gave the district board franchise to residents of many small muni¬ 
cipalities and small towns not included in the urban constituencies of the Legis- 
lative Council, In 1927 the rules were again revised : all retired military officers 
and soldiers and all income-tax payers and all lambardars, zaildars, etc.', as such 
received the franchise, and the qualification in respect of payment of district 
board taxes,^ etc., other than local rate was reduced to Rs. 2 per annum. A 
further revision of the rules so as to lower the local rate qualification to payment 
of the equivalent of local rate on Rs. 5 of land revenue has now been sanctioned. 
The effect of the revision of the franchise in 1927 has not yet become apparent, 
nor are complete figures available for comparison of the numbers of voters before 
and after the introduction of the Reforms, but in the ease of 11 districts for 
nL * ares are ava ^ a klo it appears that the number of voters rose from 
174,896 m 1919 to 234,508 in 1927, while the total number of voters in all dis¬ 
tricts m 1927 was 543,198. 


SECTION C.—METHODS OP ELECTION. 

8. Previously to 1917 the rules regulating election procedure for both 

Early election procedure. municipal committees and district boards were 

• . made separately for individual bodies and were 

in most eases of the simplest character. In a large number of cases a proportion 
of the elected members retired in rotation every vear and the voters’ lists had 
to be compiled or at any rate revised every year. This duty was imposed upon 
Tahsildars or such other officer as the Deputy Commissioner might appoint— 
and m practice this was very often the Secretary of the local body concerned—, 

Pfifr? n ha( ? been l' )ubllsiled claims or objections could be submitted 

to the Deputy Commissioner. When the lists had been finally settled, everv 

wlT b W Ven V C ° PJ of , the entr -7 relating to him, and this document, 
taoTO as a voter s certificate, had to he produced when the poll was taken. 

I 0 ?™V 0ns , of can( lidates had to be made in writing by anvthing from five 

Sfi^ wKn ^ terS ‘ *7°*™! r as done P ublic !y by declaration to the presiding 
authorized to settle summarily all cases of alleged personation 
or other objections. No rules as to corrupt practices were made until 1918 
and there -were no precise rules as to election petitions, but the Deputy Commis- 

as he thouvKr 1 ? +£ d6Clde T?-' ob ^ eetions made ia respect of any election 
wem provided for iA?® aas \ of + 4®tnet boards single-member constituencies 
i tba roles, but m most municipalities the whole municipal 
ar^formed a single multi-member constituency so far as the rules were concerned 
mn!L7 man -7 cases municipal committees were empowered to dMde the 

w^Se dtfitona I ardS !° r thepurpose of eleetin g members. In 1913 rules 
oepmg corrupt practices at municipal elections and providing for 

LS' V Dep ?* Commissioner or a 
frntSs d f he unseatm g of persons found guilty of corrupt 

9. In 1917 the whole election procedure was subjected to revision and 
■aereTittHa of 1917.1925 and 1926. g^eral rules were made, applicable to all local 

tion of voters’ retriotova +v> 0 - s ’ governing the procedure for the prepara- 

poll. RotatSnaShe^eff nf° mna n° n ° f ca ° didates and tb ® conduct of the 
eteetioc ??? of members was discontinued and triennial general 
elections were provided for. Secret voting by ballot was substituted for open 
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oral voting, and the whole procedure was elaborated and placed on a uniform 
and systematic footing. At the same time the special rales for individual 
municipalities were revised and the ward system was made universal, so as to 
simplify polling arrangements and, it was hoped, to make the detection oi per¬ 
sonation less difficult. Experience, however, showed that the rules were 
too rigid in some respects, while in others they were not sufficiently precise 
for the guidance of officers conducting elections. They were accordingly revised 
in 1925 and 1926 in the case of municipalities and in 1927 in the case of district- 
boards, and the opportunity was taken of bringing them more into hue with the 
rules and regulations governing elections for the Central and Provincial Legis¬ 
latures and of incorporating in them more detailed provisions as to election 
petitions in respect not only of corrupt practices but also of material irregulaities. 

They cannot, however, as yet be considered to be entirely satisfactory. The 
preparation of electoral rolls leaves much to be desired, and while on the 
one hand many qualified voters are often omitted, on the other hand large 
numbers of unqualified persons and dummy voters are often registered. In 
the recent elections for the Lahore and Amritsar municipal committees per¬ 
sonation was resorted to on an extensive scale and the existing provisions of the 
law and the rules have proved inadequate to deal with this evil. Considerable 
dissatisfaction was expressed on this score at the last ession of the Legislative 
Council and a further revision of the rules is now being made. 


SECTION D.—REPRESENTATION OF PAETICULAE INTEBEBTS. 

(i) Municipalities and Small Towns. 

10. The earliest representative local bodies in the Punjab were the result 
The history oi communal represents of a Resolution Issued by Sir Robert Montgomery 
on. in 1862 in which it was directed that com¬ 

mittees were to be .elected annually by the delegates or panchayats of the 
trades or callings in each town or sub-division of a town. . By 1864-65^ forty- 
nine municipal committees had come into existence, and in twenty-eight of 
these the members, who were all elected, were the recognized representatives 
of the principal trades or castes. The system of election was, however, soon 
abandoned and the members of committees constituted under the various 
Municipal Acts from 1867 onwards were almost entirely appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. When a return was made to the system of election in consequence of 
Lord Eipon’s famous Eesolution of 1882, the idea of providing lor the repre¬ 
sentation of particular trades or castes found no place in the scheme of tilings 
except in a few places, such as some of the hill stations, where the representation 
of house-owners and visitors respectively was specially provided for, and Lahore, 
where in 1886 traders and shopkeepers, Indian owners and occupiers of houses, 
and European and Eurasian owners and occupiers of houses ail had seats 
specially reserved for them. Apart from this reservation of seats for Europeans 
and Eurasians in Lahore, the earliest instance of communal representation 
is provided by Amritsar where in 1888 the elected seats were definitely divided 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, though the electorate was common. In 
1891 communal representation was provided for in Lahore by means precisely 
the opposite of those adopted in Amritsar, that is by fixing the number of 
members to be elected by Muslim and non-Muslim voters respectively, while 
leaving these communal electorates free to vote for candidates belonging to any 
community. In February 1895 the full communal system was adopted in Amrit¬ 
sar and the rules were amended so as to provide for both reservation of seats for 
communities and communal electorates. A similar system was adopted in 
Multan in 1899, Murree in 1904, Ambala in 1906, Shujabad in 1908, Lahore 
and Hrozpur-Jhirka in 1910, and Paiwral in 1916, while the system of seats 
reserved for communities with joint electorates was adopted in Kewari in 1907 
and Sialkot in 1917. Thus up to August 1917 communal representation was 
provided for in ten municipalities only. During the next three years, how¬ 
ever, a very great extension of the system took place, and by the end of 1920 

r& 
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communal electorates had been instituted in no less than thirty-eight out of 

seventy-nine municipalities in which the elective system had been introduced. 
This can only be attributed to the fact that when revised rules regulating elec¬ 
tion procedure were published in September 1917 Government intimated that, 
unless there were very strong reasons to the contrary in any particular case, 
the ward system must be adopted in all municipalities in place oi the sj^stem; 
previously generally prevalent, under which the entire municipality ^constituted 
a single multi-member constituency. It is true that in April 1918 Government 
announced that the system of class representation should be avoided wherever 
possible and that it would be accepted only when it could be shown that the 
adequate representation of different communities could not be secured by a 
careful distribution of wards or in any other way. Circumstances were, how¬ 
ever, too strong, and there were many municipalities in which, though the 
numbers of a minority community were such that they had been able to secure 
representation when the whole municipality formed a single constituency, they 
were not in sufficient strength in individual wards to be able to secure any repre¬ 
sentation at all without communal electorates and reservation of seats. The 
effect of this revision was somewhat to increase the representation of Muslims: 
on 31st December 1917 out of a total of 530 elected members 210 or nearly 40 
per cent. w T ere Muslims; on 31st December 1920 Muslim members numbered 
284 out of 645 or 44 per cent. 


11. Meanwhile, however, the Government of India Resolution of May 


Revision under the Reforms. 


1918 had issued and Sir Edward Maclagan had 
indicated the extent to which he considered it 


necessary to reduce the official and appointed elements on local bodies and to 
extend the system of election. The Ministry was thus at an early stage faced 
with the necessity of arriving at some principles of general application in accord¬ 
ance with which individual cases might be decided. The principles adopted 
were explained in a Note published in xiugust 1923 from which the following 
extract is taken ;— 


“ Before 1921 a municipal committee was constituted or reconstituted 
from time to time, as occasion required, when some one moved in the matter 
of that particular municipality. The wholesale revision of constitutions made 
necessary by the reforms indicated in the foregoing paragraph, that is to say, 
by the increase in the total number of members in most committees, by the 
introduction of election in committees where it did not exist before, and by the 
increase the number of elected members in committees that were already based 
to some extent on election accentuated the necessity of formulating some fixed 
principle of general application for the distribution of the elected seats on 
municipal committees among the various communities. The problem was to 
discover a formula which should graft the democratic principle of the Reforms 
on the concrete facts of municipal administration in the Punjab. The formula 
adopted was that ‘ the elected seats on municipal committees should be dis¬ 
tributed among the communities in proportion to their population as modified 
anthmetically by their voting strength. 5 


municipalities, where communal representation did not prevail, 
it was noticed that the wards were so constituted as to place a community with 
7°^ er ? m the position of a minority whenever elections ran on 

nalities'tri wW « or<ier *° avert ^js eiil, care was taken in such munici- 
. *¥ Wards are eons tituted, and an attempt made to demar¬ 
cate the wards m such manner as not to place any community at a disadvant- 

age* ■ , ■ ■ ■ 


nf fhirf hientioned that in January 1921 the constitution 

ver^^S^^t C A P f^ ieS WaS i baSed 0n coimn ^ al electorates. At the 
that communal pWa™* '^ e K » e ?? ra ^ ^constitution Government laid it down 
excent with n t / GS sbordd new ty introduced in any municipality 

"■?, 5 . tCmo?e co ™‘ 1 Mctim, or to satisfy a k«n loci 
aemana on tne part or an aggrieved community.” 
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It remains to note how the application of these principles has work¬ 
ed out in practice. The results may be sum- 
marked as follows:— 


12 . 


The effect of communal representation. 


(1) Municipalities in which the elective system was previously in force— 
(a) where communal electorates were already in existence— 

(i) Muslim representation increased in greater 

proportion than non-Muslim representation 
(including 7 cases in which equality of re¬ 
presentation or Muslim preponderance has 
replaced non-Muslim preponderance or com¬ 
munal equality) .. .. .. Its 

(ii) Non-Muslim representation increased in 

greater proportion than Muslim represen¬ 
tation (including *2 cases in. which non- 
Muslim preponderance has been substituted 
for communal equality) . . .. 5 

(m) Communal electorates with Muslim prepon¬ 
derance converted . into noii-coniiniuia! 


electorates .. .. .. 1 


(iv) No change in proportionate j communal re¬ 
presentation .. - - • • M 


(b) where communal electorates were not previously 
in existence— 

(i) Two-member lion-communal wards substi¬ 

tuted for single-member nun-communal 
wards 

yii) Communal representation with a Muslim 
preponderance substituted for non-communa l 
electorates 

(Hi) Communal representation with a non-Muslim 
preponderanee substituted for non-communal 
electorates .. .. - * 

(iv) Communal representation . . with equality 
. of seats as between Muslims and non- 

Muslims * • * • 

(v) No change.. . ' 

(2) New municipalities and municipalities in which the elective 
system was not previously in force— 

(a) Non-communal representation— 

(%) with singe-member wards 

(ii) with two-member wards 


4 

1 


2 


1 

as 


8 


4 


(b) Communal representation— 

(%) with Muslim preponderance .. 

(ii) with non-Muslim preponderance .. 

(Hi) with equality of representation 

( c ) No change (i.e., elective system not introduced) .. 


Applying the formula that “ the elected seats should he distributed 
among the communities in proportion to their population as modified arithme¬ 
tically by their noting strength ” to all municipalities m the province whether 
communal electorates exist in them or not. Re distribution of seats, among 
the three chief communities should be Muslims 459*4, faikhs 41 * 2 and Hindus 
and others 4014; actually the distribution according to the latest figures avail¬ 
able is Muslims 444, Sihhs 41 and Hindus and other 417. On 81st December 
1920 the Muslim population of municipalities in which the elective system was. 
in force numbered about 896,000 out of a total of about 1,6*6,000 or about 58 
p©r cent*, the number of Muslim elected members was, however, only about 
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44 per cent, of the total number of elected members. 


The Muslim proportion 

tvttju iiJiciiuuuiv. O.J.XW . A • p 

44 pt?x uciit. v/4. vx*. -. . . i * t ii ip pipctiye system is bow m force 

of the population m ““ ucl ^ 1 ]; tl ,f d of 1920 but the proportion of Muslim 
is about the same as h was a: the end The ^^ation carried 

elected members has risen onl t ^ _ 1 _ ,, . j n on iy a small increase in the 
out by the first Muslim Minister has Jus J g of course been accom- 

proportion of Muslim representa lon an , ' . f proportion of the total, there 

pjedbv acorre.prmtag dttrea* ““mber B , whioh U m 

ha. be«i municipalities where the elective system 

fact increased from 3-b to o=>- municipalities where the elective system 

was previously .n ioree and ^ied that the reorgLisa- 

b.» now been introduced^ It ^ , t Lahore and Ambala the 

tion excited great lesentmei ^ ViAvr-otfed bv Hindus. At Ambala, Muslims 

only 3 out ot the 9 members ap])ointed by Government were Muslims, so a 
3£ «« acUaily i“, minority to the non-Moslims on the whole comm.ttre, 
the'Hindu community was not satisfied with this. 

13. Apart from the communal representation described aboje there 
1 is no provision for securing by means of election 

other particular interests. adequate representation of particular in- 

toasts on municipal committees. Such representation is, however, secured 
to a limited extent hi a few municipalities by means of nomination. In Small 
Town^ theii aie no communal electorates or special constituencies of any 
kind, the instructions issued to local officers with regard to tJ e . ; 
posals for election wards requiring merely that wards should be delim t 
cording to local convenience with natural boundaries and approximatelyequal 
populations. These arrangements have on thewhole worked.satisfactionly, 
though Hindus and Sikhs have in the aggregate obtained more seats than^ they 
are entitled to according to the formula referred to above V^ere hovrexer 
there is marked inequality of representation, revision of the election wards 
usually provides a remedy. 


( ii ) District Boards. 


14 . The position as regards district boards is much the same as m 
small towns. There is no communal representa- 
Representation in District Boards. ti()n or representation of other special interests, 

but local officers were instructed to devise electoral circles which, subject to the 
convenience of electors and adherence, so far as possible to zail boundaries, 
would not be likely to give any community more seats than it would be en¬ 
titled to on the basis of the formula referred to above. This system has resulted, 
in securing in the Province taken as a whole a very fairly equitable representation 
of communities, though in districts where the Hindu or Muslim population is 
small and scattered, nothing short of commimal electorates could ensure that 
they would secure representation by a co-religionist. Sikhs have gamed most 
by the arrangement, having secured 186 seats as against 141 to which they at© 
entitled according to the formula, thanks largely to the Akali organization at 
the back of candidates. A net total of about 10 seats has been gained by them 
at the expense of Muslims and 35 at the expense of Hindus who have also suffered 
a net loss of 15 seats to Muslims. 

SECTION E.—THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVES 
AND CONSTITUENTS, THE GROWTH OF INFORMED 
PUBLIC OPINION AND THE FORMATION OF PARTIES. 


15. 

Moslem & sm 1 

^ Music ^palilies. 


In municipalities members usually belong to the wards which they 
represent, and are in the closest touch with 


th®ir constituents in yTeir constituents, who constantly approach 
them for help in the removal of grievances or 


* A “sail” is of % tahsil wHMaafcmg 1 usually of 20 or 3d villages. 
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and Conststneats, etc* 1 


the attainment of amenities such as extra street lamps, stand-posts, paving of 
lanes, etc. "Ward members are also, it must be admitted, very often expected 
to protect their constituents against the operations of the municipal lari and 
bye-laws, and the almost universal practice of referring building application* 
to ward members for report affords members many opportunities for obliging 
their constituents. On the other hand, there is eertainlv. at anv rate in the 
larger towns, a growing demand for efficient administration, a demand which 
the’ press and particularly the Vernacular Press does much to stimulate by the 
keen interest which it evinces in municipal affairs, and at election times voters 
are becoming much more critical of what their representatives have done not 
merely in the interests of particular individuals but also tor the benefit of the 
town as a whole. This tendency has recently been strikingly illustrated m the 
case of two municipalities where, the administration having been smgularly 
corrupt and inefficient, none of the sitting members was able to retain his *eai 
at the last general election. 


16. In the ease of district boards there are not quite the same close re¬ 
lations between members and voters a« eonsti- 
inDistrictBoards. tuencies are larger. Since, however, constitu¬ 

encies are usually formed of homogeneous groups of villages, members if not 
actually related, are at least well known, to all the voters, and at election tunes, 
voters are more influenced by the personality or the social and tribal posi.ion 
of the candidate than bv the expectation of any help or favour that he might 
he able to afford to them. Nevertheless, individual members ot board* do, no 
doubt, endeavour to obtain for their constituencies as many amenities m the 
wav of schools, hospitals, roads, etc., as possible, and their success or failure 
in this direction bad some effect on their chances oi iv-tdeetion. hiichamemtie., 

' however, benefit the public in much larger areas than the amenities vhuh man- 

hers ol riunicipal m*. mM, I* <*•*•*• ,h 'f,SSL” £5 

and the fact that there are practically no provisions of the distnit ooard law 

again^whfcffi individuals might seek the protection of inembers. a^nntfortha 

fact that district board voters have much less dnect interest ill u ] • 

of the members who represent them than have municipal i oters. 

17 Of parties differing as to the manner in which local adraimstrahop 
1,. ux panics ^odd be carried on or as to the objects to be 

Parties. pursued, there is little or no trace m tne local 

bodies of the Punjab. Members are, ho™, in most towns MMd 
on communal Unes, and where communal feeling ■' ■» f 1 “■ - Lr ' 

^nunnnitv k in an overwhelming majority, such parties l* tiieie ma\ oe are 

ST iurel1 nersonal considerations with little or no reference to questions of 
5There are, however, not “ om 

are over : most of them belong to the rural commumt>, and ,i)em .ie . 
no divergent class interests to occasion strife. 


SECTION F—NOMINATION. 

(i) Municipalities and Small Towns. 

IS Tn the earliest municipal committees up in pmsuaiice of the 
18. in the earnest m GovenmieliI ifosnlunon or 1862 ml tire 

The history of nomination. m ^mberb WC1V IlOtt-oflH'SrtI did h* Hit* Hillj0111% 

oi cases all were elected, but after the first 

passed rul« made under the Act r^'»— 4 member 
divided mto three classes. The . <nt i if there vu~ an Assistant Com- 

and president of every committee; 1 ^ p X-pivsiflenf ; otherwise 

missioner or Sub-Divisional Office! he was to * , v V erv first 

the Deputy Commissioner was to nominate tl^^ ^ ;; c _ 0 ^ eio ‘official 

class committee was as a n ° itf ee thrL odier mAi members and every 

such members, hi addnion all the principal 
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district officials were ex-officio extraordinary members of all committees in the 
district, Commissioners, Superintending Engineers and Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Police of all committees in their respective divisions or circles, and the heads 
of Government Departments of all committees in the province. It was fur¬ 
ther enjoined that ordinarily a system of appointment of non-official members 
by careful selection was to be preferred to a system of popular election. These 
rules remained in force till 1872 when the Act of 1867, which had been enact¬ 
ed for five vears only, was renewed for one year, and new rules were published 
under which Commissioners, Superintending Engineers, Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police and heads of Departments ceased to be members of committees. 
In the following year the Punjab Municipal Act, 1878, was passed, but the rules 
made under this Act differed little from those previously in force, though the 
principal district officials were no longer to be members of any committees 
except those at district headquarters. As before in practically all eases all 
the members were appointed, and though it was intimated that the Lieutenant- 
Governor was quite prepared to sanction a system of election of all or a por¬ 
tion of the non-official members wherever there was a, Iona fide desire on the 
part of the people of a town to introduce that system and where there was a 
reasonable prospect of the privilege of voting being intelligently and honestly 
recognized, in 1882 there was only one municipality where all the members, 
and only three others where some of the members, were elected. This was the 
position when Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 1882 issued. So far as municipal 
committees were concerned, the principal points insisted upon in this Resolu¬ 
tion were the reduction of the official element on committees and the removal 
of the chief executive Government, officers of districts and sub-divisions from 
the presidency, the introduction of the system of election for non-official mem¬ 
bers and the limitation of Government control from outside. The~views of the 
Government of India were warmly endorsed by Sir Charles Aitchison in a Re¬ 
solution issued in September 1882, and effect was given,to them in the Punjab 
Municipal Act, 1884, and the rules made under it. 


19. The Act of 1884 raised the minimum number of members of a 
History con tinned. committee to six and provided that not less than 

it. , . two-thirds of the members should be persons other 

than salaried officers of Government unless such officers were elected as mem- 
WO . v ? ars . later the system of election had been introduced in 121 out 
°f 1 "? municipalities and there were 884 elected members out of 1,797 con¬ 
stituting^ per cent, of the total, 228 of the balance or 13 per cent, of the 
whole being ex-offim official members. By 1908 the number of municipalities 
had been reduced to 137 and the number of members to 1,473 of whom 723 
or 49 per cent, were elected in 102 municipalities and 249 or about 17 per cent. 
were ex-offiew members. In 1909 the Royal Commission on Decentralization 
reported and recommended among other things the extension of the elective 
system and the restriction of the nominated element to such proportions as were 
t0 pr<mde ior , th . e due representation of minorities and official 
l ^ eSe rec ™nda ,ons formed the subject of correspondence 
between the Government of India and local Governments for the next five or 

So/ISpW 1 \rc 0t - 91 : 5 tMt the ^ India issued a Resolu- 

? Commission s recommendations and explaining the extent 
Governments had agreed to put them into practice. In this 

and at the eMof 19K n^i had ln the meantime been reduced to 100, 

Roval cLntfJi 1 1B ’ Wh0T J tha * was t0 be done in consequence of the 
waHn forTin TO ^ been effected, the elective principle 

palities was 1166 nf^^w 168 number of members in all munici- 

19 percent 8 587 ^ &l °t f ?er cent ‘ were elected “d 222 or over 

system lnd redn^S “ambers. So far therefore as extension of the elective 

191A46 was S + membemhip were concemed^the’ position in 

Awas worse than it hacHbeen m*1886 and 1908. 

20- In May 1918 the Government of Lidia issued another Resolution 
History oontmoed. with reference to the announcement made in 

the progress to be ; i e blouse of Commons on 20th August 1917, on 

things ftat a substantial Wreat se Jf*^J e “ ment > an< J directed among other 
^ 8 SUbstantlal mcrease ^onld be secured in the elective element 
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in the local bodies. No very great advance had, however, been made in the 
Punjab before the introduction of the Reforms, and at the end of 1919-20 
the elective principle had been introduced in *even more municipalities only. 
The total number of members in 101 municipalities had risen to 1,178 of whom 
605 or 51 per cent, were elected, while the number of ex-officio members was still 
about 19 per cent, of the total. Proposals for the introduction of the elective 
system in eleven more municipalities had, however, been made by Government 
in August 1919, and subsequent developments were largely in pursuance of a 
policy already initiated. 

21. In October 1922 the Ministry announced its proposals in respect 
The Reforms § eBera ^ reconstitution of municipal com¬ 

mittees : these included the introduction of the 
elective system in a number of municipalities and the raising of the elected 
element in committees as a general rale to 75 per cent, of the total number of 
members. In the following year the municipal election rales were amended 
so as to render whole-time salaried Government officials ineligible for election, 
and the Municipal Act was amended so as to provide that, unless th<=* local Gov¬ 
ernment should otherwise direct, the number of appointed members should 
not exceed one-fourth of the total number of members. The result of the policy 
thus pursued has been that at the end of 1926-27 there were in 105 municipalities 
altogether 1,202 members of whom 869 or 72 per cent, were elected and 117 
or less than 10 per cent, were ex-officio members. 


22. In the note issued in August 1928 to which reference has been made 
* . « in paragraph 11 of this Chanter the principles 

Principles o nomma ion. on w ]ai c h Government exercised its power of 

nominating non-officials were explained as follows :— 


“As a rule only such non-officials are nominated whose presence on a 
committee or board is. desirable in the public interest: Government accept, 
however, the principle that in municipalities. where communal representation 
prevails, nominations should not ordinarily be so made as to disturb the balance 
of the elected seats apportioned to the various communities. Where communal 
representation does not prevail, and it is not possible to arrange for the due 
representation of a minority by other means, the balance may to some extent 
be redressed by a limited use of the power of nomination.” 

This statement of principles was re-inforced by instructions issued in 
1925 for the guidance of local officers who are required to make recommenda¬ 
tions for-the appointment of non-official members of district boards. In these 
instructions it was pointed out that in the first place it must be realized that such 
appointments should be made first and foremost in the interests of ^ the local 
body concerned and should not be regarded as a means of rewarding general 
services unconnected with local self-government administration. It was only 
when other relevant .qualifications were equal that consideration should ^ be 
had to the services rendered by candidates in other spheres of administration. 
In considering the qualifications for appointment of a new member it was indi¬ 
cated that regard should he had to the extent to which he had displayed interest 
and initiative in promoting the cause of education, medical relief, public health, 
veterinary relief, improvement of stock breeding, development of scientific 
agriculture, co-operation or any other of the causes with which the promotion 
of rural progress and prosperity was bound up. He should moreover be a 
man of some status whose opinions would command respect. ^ In appraising 
the qualifications for re-appointment of an existing ^ member, in addition to 
consideration of the matters referred to above, particular attention should be 
devoted to his conduct while a member, and it should be noted whether he 
had been assiduous in attendance at meetings of the board or of sub-committees, 
whether his contributions to the discussion of questions brought before sub¬ 
committees or the hoard had been of any value or not and whether he tod dis¬ 
played any initiative in recommending measures of progress or reform. Fmaii} t 
it was observed that in some cases it might be desirable to use the power of ap¬ 
pointment in order to secure the representation of a particular community or 
section of a community, but no such appointment should be recommended 
unless a candidate otherwise well qualified could be found to- represent the 

■■■ r 
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particular community or section of a community. Subsequently, local officers 
were instructed to observe the same principles in making recommendations 
for appointments to municipal committees. 

( ii ) District Boards. 

23. In the first arrangements made after the passing of the Punjab 

District Boards Act. 1883, 17 districts were 
Nomination m Distnct, Boan s. provided with a local board in each tahsil, and in 

all but one of these districts two-thirds or more of the members of local boards 
were elected and one-third appointed : in the solitary exception all the mem¬ 
bers were appointed. In two other districts a local board was set up in one 
tahsil only, and in both cases all the members were appointed. In fifteen of 
the sixteen districts having local boards with an elected majority of members, 
the district board consisted of varying numbers of delegates elected by the local 
boards plus members a])]minted by name or by office to the extent of half the 
number of such delegates. Tn the sixteenth district all the members of the local 
boards, 78 in number, were also members of the district board and in addition 
there were 39 appointed members. A similar arrangement was made in the 
district that had local boards with appointed members only; all 22 members 
of the local hoards were members of the district board, and in addition there 
were 11 appointed members. In the remaining seven districts in the Rawal¬ 
pindi and Multan Divisions,—(the districts of Sheikhupura, Attock, Mianwali 
and Lvallpur had not yet been created) all the members were appointed by name 
or by office. Thus at this stage there were 1,488 members of local boards of 
whom 959 were elected and 529 appointed, and 1,057 members of district boards 
of whom 428 were delegates from local boards and 629 appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

24. As time went on local boards were gradually abolished. As this 

Further history. happened, members elected by territorial con¬ 

stituencies took the place of delegates from local 

boards, aiffi by 1917 there were 13 districts in which two-thirds of the members 
of the district boards were elected, 2 in which local boards sending delegates to 
the district board had survived, and 12 in which the whole of the members were 
appointed, including the Gurgaon District in which there had originally been 
local boards sending delegates to the district board and subsequently an* elects 
ed majority of members, but in which the elective svstem was abolished in 
1906 on the petition of a majority of the voters. In 1917 when the district 
boards of each division had become constituencies for the election of members 
to the Punjab Legislative Council, attention was drawn to the inequalities in 
the numbers of members of district boards in different districts, and at the 
instance of Sir Michael O’Dwyer a general revision of the constitution of dis- 
met boards was initiated, not only with reference to the total number of mem- 
bers of boards m the different districts but also in respect of the proportions 
of elected and appointed members and of members appointed by name and 
members appointed by otBce, After preliminary enquiries had’been made, 
it was decided that- local boards should be abolished in the two districts where 
they had survived, and that the elective system should he revived in the Gurgaon 
distnct and should be introduced in the Lyallpur district: that ordinarily Tah- 
™ ,? ea f *0* members of the boards and the ex-officio members 

should ordinarily be only 5 in number including the Deputy Commissioner, the 

1 Sehoo ! s and the Civil Surgeon: at the same time opinion 
aS -^ the P“f blht 7 of substituting non-official chairmen for the 

of boards as finally settled by the 
Pr ?QQ ded f °I A 261 merabers in all > of whom 258 were to be ap- 
fn lTl ffiSriS ’ 439 TOre to be appomted b 7 name and 564 were to be elected 

25. Meanwhile a committee had been appointed by Sir Michael 

Extension of rise elective system. ^ DwVGr to Consider til6 action to be taken On 

w ri - t T t -flotation on local self-government issued 

SieH^!5^ r r^ eilt ° f y^ection with the pronouncement made in 

mittee's recommendationTsir Edward M^lIgaTtowaXtTTnd of maffiS 
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invited the opinions of local officers on various proposals concerned with dis¬ 
trict boards. These proposals included the extension of the elective system 
to all but three districts, the restriction of the number of ex-officio members to 
5 and the increase of the elected element among non-official members to 75 
per cent. Replies to this reference came in during the following year, but it 
was not until 1922 that the decision of the Ministry was announced." The mea¬ 
sures decided upon were as follows:— 

(a) to increase the elected element to 75 per cent, of the whole number 

of members including ex-officio members in the case of those 
boards which already had an elected element; 

(b) to introduce the elective system for all other districts but to fix 

the elected element at two-thirds of the whole number in eight 
districts and at one-third of the whole number in the less ad¬ 
vanced d&tricts of At lock, Mianwali and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

At the same time the Act was amended so as to provide that not more 
than half the number of appointed members or six, whichever was less, should 
be whole-time salaried Government servants. 


26. 


District and. local boards. 


The result of the reconstitution undertaken in pursuance of these orders 
has been that on 31st March 1927 there were in all 1,177 members of whom 
812 were elected, 210 appointed by name and 155 appointed ex-affido. 

SECTION G.—THE AREAS OE LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

When in consequence of Lord Ripon’s Resolution of 1882 self- 
governing institutions were first established is 
rural areas in this province, the primary unit of 
^ mi nistration set up in most districts was the local hoard with Jurisdiction 
usuallv over a single tahsil. This was in accordance with the instructions 
contained in the Resolution which enunciated it as a cardinal principle, essen¬ 
tial to the success of self-government in any shape, that the jurisdiction of the 
primary boards should be so limited in area as to ensure both local knowledge 
and local interest on the part of each of the members. Local boards had, 
however, no functions assigned to them by statute and practically no power of 
raising funds for themselves, and it was left to district boards to delegate tunc- 
tions to them and provide them with funds. They had, however, hardly come 
into existence before complaints began to be voiced as to their uselessness. 
Government indeed pointed out that, if they were given no powers and no funds, 
thev could hardly he expected to function successfully, hut for one reason 
or another they could not be made to work, and membership of them was only 
sought because district boards consisted largely of delegates elected by them. 
The process of abolishing them accordingly began in 1893 and was finally com- 
nleted in 1919. Some attempt was made during these years to replace local 
boards by tahsil sub-committees of the district board, but these too proved 
failures in most cases, and it has been found that sub-eoinmittees of the boards 

BN* as Education, Medical Rehef, Cattle-Breedmg, 
etc ? do much more to facilitate the work of the board and to interest members 
actively in the administration than local sub-committees for all departments 
of the hoard’s administration. 

While however, it may be claimed that district boards thus or¬ 
ganized are reasonably satisfactory bodies for 
Uie purpose of looking after the m a i n interests of 
their respective districts in respect of such matters as the provision of schools, 
hospitals! etc., and the maintenance of main roads or the general “easur^ to 
be taken to combat epidemic diseases, it must be admitted that rfeither their 
constitution nor their financial resources are such as to justify any expectation 
Stheycould provide for the detailed local needs of the villages and country 

SSL Sin thL juririfcta, ^ regards mstmuon 

of nancliavats under the Punjab Village Panchayat Act, f an attem T l 

2 create self-governing bodies charged with the responsibility tor improving 
£e colditionslnd the general amenities of reMncted 

local areas. Up to date, however, experience has not demonstrated the truth 
ofttie 1 proposition enunciated by the Indian Taxation Enquny Committee 


27. 

Smaller units. 
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that “ unquestionably the facility for raising contributions for local purposes 
ScreasS the size of the unit of taxation decreases,” and beyond disposing 
S a ceS number of petty civil and criminal cases panchayats have not done 
anything to supplement by local effort the services rendered by district.boards. 
S however, is perhaps largely due to the fact that their powers of taxation 
are limited to a single and unpopular form of direct taxation, and it may be 
hoped that the proposals now under consideration for giving them more elastic 
powers of taxation, combined with an extension of the uplift work which is 
designed to show what can be done to improve the conditions of village life, 
will enable panchayats to take their proper place as the primary local self-gov- 
erning units. 


28 The problem of the small country town is one which has exercised 
Government from very early days in this pro- 
sma&r towns - vince. During the years from 1862 to 1882 

many of these small places were constituted as municipalities, and when local 
government institutions were overhauled in the latter year there were no less 
than 195 municipalities in existence. In most of them, however, octroi was 
the sole source of revenue and the Government of India, ever jealous of this 
form of taxation, were constantly pointing out the undesirability of maintaining 
so many petty local bodies dependent on this tax. In fact in 1879 they ac¬ 
tually circulated for opinion a Bill which provided among other things that 
octroi should not be levied in any town with a population oi less than 5,000. 
The Punjab Government pointed out that if this Bill was passed, about half 
the municipalities in the province would have to be abolished, a result which 
would be deplorable as even small munieipahties had many social andrpolitical 
advantages* A few years later, however, the Punjab Government fell in with 
the views of the Government of India, and in a Resolution published in 1885, 
directing the abolition of 88 municipalities, explained this change of front on the 
ground that when a municipality was abolished it would at once become subject 
to tfye jurisdiction of the local board appointed for the portion of the district 
in wch it was situated: the system of local self-government would thus be 
retained in the town and only the agency for carrying it out would be changed: 
the objection that local boards being rural bodies could not be expected to manage 
the affairs of town-folk satisfactorily could have no weight when it was realised 
that these so-called towns were merely large villages differing in no respect 
from other villages already under the jurisdiction of the boards. Nine more 
municipalities were abolished in 1891, but in that very year a new Municipal 
Act was enacted providing for the introduction of a modified form of municipal 
administration in what were to be known as “ notified areas, 1 ’ and by 1900 no 
less than forty-five of the recently abolished municipalities had been revived 
as notified areas. The administration of octroi, however, continued to offend 
the ideas of Government, and in spite of protests from officers who pointed out 
among other things that it would be inequitable to throw upon district boards 
the charges on account of lighting, conservancy, schools, dispensaries,vaccination, 
etc., which were being defrayed from funds raised in these small towns, orders 
were issued in 1908 and 1909 for the abolition or conversion into notified areas of 
80 municipalities. The process was continued in 1912 and 1918 when seventeen 
notified areas were abolished and four municipalities converted into notified 
areas. As before, however, it was soon found that the affairs of these small 
towns could not be looked after by district boards, and by 1916 the Bill had 
been drafted which was subsequently enacted as the Punjab Small Towns Act, 
1921. Under this Act 108 44 small towns 11 have now been constituted and 
more than hall of them were municipalities fifty years ago. District boards, 
however, continued to pay for most of the medical and educational in¬ 
stitutions situated in these small towns, and a pressing question which awaits 
solution is how to make the local bodies in these a™a,11 towns shoulder financial 
responsibility for the institutions which serve them. In spite of this difficulty 
the history of the last fifty or sixty years appears to establish the proposition 
that these small towns cannot be left in the jurisdiction of district boards, and 
that there must, if anything, be a further expansion of the system of independent 
local bodies winch will relieve district boards of responsibility for purely local 
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SECTION H—THE RELATIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING 
BODIES WITH THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT. 

(a) Constitution. 

29. As regards the maimer in which local bodies of the various classes 
are brought into existence, there is not very 
Limitations on power of Government to m uch to notice. So far as district boards are 
create local bodies. concerned the law requires that there shall be a 

district board for every district, and the jurisdictions of the district boards 
include the whole province except municipalities, cantonments, small towns 
and notified areas. In the case of villages in which panchayats have been 
constituted both the district board and the panchayat have jurisdiction. As 
regards local bodies other than district boards, there is no obligation to constitute 
a n y but the Provincial Government has practically unrestricted power to con¬ 
stitute any area as a municipality, notified area, small town or panchayat village. 
It is true that Government has to publish a preliminary notification of its inten¬ 
tion to constitute any particular area as a municipality, small town or panchayat 
village and to afford an opportunity for persons who are interested to object, 
and in the case of a panchayat if a majority of the revenue payers in a revenue 
estate object to the estate being included in a panchayat village. Government 
is bound to exclude such area, but in the ease of municipalities and small towns 
there is no obligation to pay any attention to objections. Apart from this the 
only restrictions on the power of Government are- 

fa) that it cannot convert a municipality into a small town or con¬ 
stitute as a small town any area with a population of more 
than 10,000; 

(b) that it cannot include any part of a notified area, cantonment or 
municipality in a panchayat village j 

r c \ that it cannot constitute as a notified area any area that contains 
V more than 10,000 inhabitants or is a purely agricultural village 
or does not contain a town or bazar; 

that it cannot include any part of a cantonment in a municipality 
^ } without the consent of the Governor-General in Council. 

‘10 In most cases the initiative in constituting new local bodies is taken 
by Government or its officers, though a certain 
initiative m creation of local bodies number of panchayat villages have been estab- 
usuaiiy taken by Government. lished at the request of the inhabitants, and there 

, 70 v„_ pages in which notified areas have been converted into small towns 

'Z 'STirffl to™ have been eonverted into mninopebta * 
the request of the people concerned. In a number of cases the inhabitants of 
areaTha-fe strongly objected to the constitution of those areas as small towns, 
Sr b^use they were unwilling to be subjected to local taxation or because 
Siev coSred that the elections of members would create quarrels and fee- 
Ws i ffi six cases it has been found necessary to cancel the constitution 
of FTn’n.11 towns where either no candidates could be persuaded to offer them- 
SlvTfor Sion or the Committees after election refused to raise taxes or 
exercise any of thoir functions under the Act. 


31. 


It may be observed that in this province there is no counterpart 

J to the jealousy of different classes of local an- 

No jealousy between looai bodies as to thorities as to their respective jurisdictions 
areas of inrisdicfckm- which is so prominent in the evidence that has 

been eiven before the Royal Commission on local government in Great Britain. 

£ wLh it is proposed to extend the boundary of a municipality or 
which must necessarily involve exclusion of the area in question 
tom the jurisdiction of a district board, it is never the district board that objects 
STonlv thepeople living in the area, and they almost invariably object as their 
inclusion in the municipality or small town means that they will have to pay 

taxes. 
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(i) Control by Provincial Government over municipal committees 
and district boards. 

32. The extent to which control of local bodies from within by means 
.. , of appointed ex-officio members has been exercised 
miST* Pre “ d * nt8 oJ mom<apa com ' at different times in the past has already been 

explained, and, incidentally, it was mentioned 
that at one time the Deputy Commissioner was ex-officio president of every 
local body and that one of the principal points insisted upon, in Lord Ripon’s 
Resolution of 1882 was the removal of the chief executive Government officers 
of districts and sub-divisions from the presidency of local bodies. The Punjab 
Government attempted to execute this policy, and in the early years after the 
reconstitution of municipal committees from 1884 onwards, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners were not members, and the presidents of committees were in most cases 
non-officials. Gradually, however, it was found necessary to appoint Deputy 
Commissioners as members of district headquarter municipalities, sub-divisional 
officers of sub-divisional headquarter municipalities and tahsildars and naib- 
tahsildars of other municipalities and when this happened they were in nearly 
all cases elected president: in a few cases indeed the committee was deprived of 
its right of electing a president and officials were appointed. The Decentraliza¬ 
tion Commission recommended in 1909 that municipal presidents should usually 
be elected non-officials, and their recommendation was endorsed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their Resolution on local self-government issued in 1915. No 
change was, however, effected in the Punjab, and, when the further resolution 
of the Government of India issued in 1918, no less than 86 municipal committees 
had elected or appointed official presidents. In August 1919 Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan indicated that, in his opinion, the.law should be amended so as to provide 
specifically that the president should be an elected non-official except in special 
eases to be notified by Government when Government should nominate the 
president. This proposal was not, however, pursued by the Ministry after the 
introduction of the Reforms, but the large reduction of the appointed official 
element which has been noticed in a previous part of this memorandum was 
almost inevitably accompanied by a reduction in the number of official pre¬ 
sidents, and by the end of 1926-27 the number had been reduced from 86 to 
41 and the process is still being continued. In the 108 small towns there are at 
present 36 official elected presidents, but here again steps are being taken to 
reduce the number. 


38. The position in respect of district boards is somewhat different. 
Official of district boar*. At the outset Deputy Commissioners were ap- 

pointed ex-officio chairmen of all district boards, 
but in the case of boards of which the majority of members were delegates from 
local boards it was provided that after the first year of their existence they 
should be allowed to elect any member they chose as chairman. They appear 
however, invariably to hav e elected the Deputy Commissioner and when boards 
W6 j e i eC ^ 113tltu ^ d from 1893 onwards the power of election was withdrawn 
and the Deputy Commissioner was thenceforward appointed ex-officio, the Sialkot 
board alone retaining the nght to elect its chairman and continuing to elect 
the deputy Comm^sioner. In 1909 the Decentralization Commission recom¬ 
mended that the official chairmen of district boards should be retained, and the 
ovemment of India m 1915 accepted this recommendation. Sir Michael 
0 Dwyer, however m 191 i offered to allow district boards to have non-official 

IwifTLn J n ° ex P r , essed ^7 desire for a change and the matter was 
August .1919, when Sir Edward Maclagan indicated that he con- 
the revised proposals on this subject contained in the Government 
Resolu fi° n ° f Ma J , 1918 Should be enforced by legislation. Those 

cwS bnftw f 8 *™* board J shouid fce encouraged t 0 g elect non-official 
chammoi, but that where a non-official was elected the ordinary official work 

diRmiwafsWM*!^ bands °f, a s P e °iAl executive officer whose appointment and 
toTSin ,Tn 6 the sanction of Government, while if a board wished 
^fifTp t i!r? ? a ?a C K mnmS10Der aS chairman ^ should be allowed to do so 
S;ip^ nTf - i le f ed by ^ maj , 0nty of the nor| -official members of the board. 
* ^f ea 4 -*° f on ^ ese haes was not accepted by the Ministry after the 

ESwZ IIS'8“ >“«” ™ 4, iij ciSM 

touiy atthe begmmng of 1925 a notation waa rnied in wbioh after explaining 
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that the Ministry was of opinion that it was essential for the fuller development 
of local self-government in rural areas that district hoards should gradually be 
freed from the leading strings of official control from within, it was announced 
that Government had decided that if any board of which three-quarters of the 
members were elected at a meeting specially called for the purpose and presided 
over by a non-official, resolved by a majority of sixty per cent, of the non-official 
members present to request Government to be allowed to elect a non-official 
chairman, the Deputy Commissioner would, unless there were special circum¬ 
stances rendering this course undesirable, be withdrawn from the board and the 
right of electing a non-official chairman would be given. Only two district 
boards have, however, availed themselves of this offer up to the present, and 
Deputy Commissioners have recently been instructed again to elicit the opinion 
of boards on this question. Meanwhile boards have been encouraged to delegate 
to their non-official vice-chairmen as much of the ordinary administrative work 
as is possible, so as to accustom them to the conduct of official business and 
prepare them in due course to take the place of the official chairman. 

34. It will thus be seen that there has been considerable relaxation of 
control of local bodies from within by means of official members and official 
presidents. The Ministry has, however, recognized that in the interest of the 
public services for which local bodies are responsible it is not desirable that 
control from without should be relaxed to the same extent as control from 
within, and in' the following sections it will be seen that while some unnecessary 
restrictions on the freedom of local oodles have been abolished in other res¬ 
pects there has been no relaxation. The subject is examined under the fol¬ 
lowing heads:— 

(1) Control over establishments. 

(2) Control over works. 

(3) Control over finances. 

(4) Control over functions. 

(1) Control over establishments. 

35. The Punjab District Boards Act, 1883, and the rules made there¬ 

under in 1884 subjected district board establish- 

History of control over establishments. ^ considerable onfcs i de COtltrol. The 

Act itself gave the Deputy Commissioner, or, if he was a member of the board, 
the Commissioner power, subject to an appeal to the Commissioner or to the 
local Government, as the case might be, to require the reduction of the number 
or the remuneration of employees if considered excessive and the dismissal of 
persons considered unfit for employment. The rules further provided that 
full particulars were to he communicated to the Deputy Commissioner with 
regard to every person appointed to an office carrying a monthly salary of Rs. 50 
or more in the'case of a first class board or Rs. 20 or more in the case of a second 
class board, and that such persons should not be dismissed or degraded without 
the previous sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. In the case of municipal 
committees the control over establishments provided in the Act of 1884, and the 
rules made thereunder, was not quite so complete. Power was conferred by the 
Act to require the reduction of excessive numbers or remuneration of establish¬ 
ments, and it was provided that the Commissioner’s approval should be neces¬ 
sary to the remuneration of the Secretary. The grant to municipal employees 
of pensions, gratuities, leave allowances or annuities of an amount in excess of 
that payable to Government servants of similar status was also prohibited. 
The rules further provided that no person should he appointed as Engineer, 
Assistant Engineer or Overseer to a municipality without the sanction of the 
local Government in the Public Works Department unless he was professionally 
qualified for such appointment according to the rules of that department, that 
no person should be appointed Surgeon or Assistant Surgeon to a immicipal 
medical institution unless he was duly qualified at least as a licentiate in 
marl i mn and that no person should be employed as Hospital Assistant, Com¬ 
pounder or Dresser unless he was professionally qualified for sneh appointment 
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under Government. The pay and promotion of compounders and the quali¬ 
fications and pay of persons 'who might be employed as tobm r and vauh 
were also regulated hv rules which were common to both district boards and 
municipal committees, while the appointment and dismissal of inferior estab¬ 
lishments in medical institutions were entirely taken out of the hands of the 
local bodies concerned and entrusted to Civil Surgeons. Similarly, all powers 
with regard to the appointment, punishment and dismissal of town-watchmen 
in the service of municipal committees were vested solely in the Superintendent 
of Police. 


36. The position remained unchanged till 1901 when the rules were 
amended in consequence of the appointment of 

Change 8 in later pre-Reforms years. ganitary Eng i nee r to Government, and it WUS 

provided that local bodies should be hound to employ such officers and servants 
on such pay as the ganitary Engineer or the Executive Engineer might consider 
necessary for employment in connection with sanitary or other works respectively, 
and further that in the case of such officers and servants as required professional 
skill the previous sanction of the Sanitary Engineer or the Superintending 
Engineer, as the case might be, should be obtained to their appointment. In 
1909 the qualifications of persons who might be employed as compounders in 
veterinary hospitals were prescribed. The power of Deputy Commissioners 
and Commissioners to require the dismissal of persons considered unfit for em¬ 
ployment, which they had enjoyed in respect of district board employees only, 
was conferred upon them in respect of municipal employees also by the Muni¬ 
cipal Act of 1911, which also provided that the approval of the Commissioner 
should be obtained to the appointment of any person as Secretary and not 
merely to his remuneration. The next change came in 1915 and was largely 
a consequence of the recommendations of the Decentralization Commission 
who had expressed the opinion that the appointment, remuneration and dis¬ 
missal of secretaries, engineers, health officers and other chief executive officers 
of local bodies should be subject to the approval of the Commissioner or of the 
local Government. Such control, they considered, was desirable in order to 
secure fully qualified men for such important posts, and to protect officials 
who might have to incur some local unpopularity in the conscientious discharge 
of their duties. The Government of India accepted these recommendations, 
and it was in accordance with them that in 1915 and 1916 rules were made by 
the Punjab Government regulating the pay and qualifications of Health Officers 
and Sanitary Inspectors, and requiring the previous approval, of Government 
or of specified officers of Government to the appointment of Health Officers, 
Engineers and other persons connected with sanitary works requiring pro¬ 
fessional skill and to the dismissal of Health Officers, Municipal Engineers and 
Sanitary Inspectors. At the same time the rule as to the qualifications of medi¬ 
cal officers of the medical institutions of local bodies was cancelled, having been 
rendered unnecessary by the provisions of the Punjab Medical Registration 
Act, 1916 which prohibits the appointment to such institutions of persons who 
are not registered practitioners. 

87. The Government of India Resolution of 1918 merely reiterated 
Post-Reforms elites. the views expressed in 1915 with regard to con¬ 

trol of establishments, and the proposals made 
by Sir Edward Maclagan in* 1919 in order to give effect to the wishes of the 
Government of India did not contemplate any very drastic changes. He con¬ 
sidered that it was unnecessary to require approval to the appointment and 
dismissal of Sanitary Inspectors, that the power of the Sanitary Engineer and 
Superintending Engineer to require the employment of approved staff in con¬ 
nection with works should be cancelled except in respect of works subsidized 
by Government, and that the approval of the Deputy Commissioner to the 
d i s m issal of district board employees should he required only in the case of 
Secretaries, Health Officers and District Engineers and employees of second 
dass boards drawing a monthly pay of more than Rs. 50. The changes made 
by the -Ministry since the introduction of the Reforms have been more or less 
on these lines though in some respects the Ministry has gone rather further in 
relaxing control while in the case of Sanitary Inspectors no change has been 
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made. In 1922 the District Boards Act was amended so as to require the ap¬ 
proval of Government to the appointment of a Secretary. In the case of munici¬ 
pal and district engineers, however, qualifications have been prescribed, and 
approval is only required if it is proposed to appoint a person not in possession 
of those qualifications. Similarly, approval is no longer required for other ap¬ 
pointments connected with works requiring professional skill, but it is provided 
that no person shall he appointed to such a post unless he is possessed of such 
qualifications as the local Government may prescribe. The rules empower¬ 
ing the Sanitary and Superintending Engineers to require the employment of 
approved staff in connection with works have been cancelled, but it has been 
made a general condition of all grants-m-aid for sanitary works that the local 
body shall employ such technical staff on such rates of pay as the Sanitary 
Engineer may direct, and that the appointment and dismissal of members of 
such staff shall be subject to his approval. In the case of Medical Officers of 
Health the qualifications of persons who may be appointed are still prescribed, 
but the rules regulating their pay and requiring the approval of Government 
to their appointment and dismissal have been cancelled. Where, however, 
Government gives a grant-in-aid towards their salary it is a condition of such 
grant-in-aid that their remuneration, appointment, punishment and dismissal 
shall be subject to the approval of Government. Rules made in 1919 pres¬ 
cribing the qualifications of persons who may be employed by district boards 
as Agricultural Inspectors or Advisers remain in force. Provision has also 
been made in rules for appeals to the Commissioner against the orders of local 
bodies dismissing employees in receipt of a monthly pay of Rs. 21 or over in 
cases where the order has not been passed by a two-thirds majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the local body concerned. 


88 . The whole question of the establishments of local bodies is one which 
has been the subject of much anxious considera- 

General considerations re control over the Ministry during the l&St three Or 

establishments. f our years. There have been constant complaints 

that the inefficiency of-local bodies is due to the inefficiency of their staffs, and 
that this cannot be cured owing to the insecurity of tenure and poor prospects 
of their employees as compared with those in -Government service, but so far it 
has not been found possible to arrive at a solution of the problem of^reconciling 
the independence of local bodies with the constitution of an efficient service 
of local fund servants enjoying security of tenure and reasonable prospects of 
promotion. 


(2) CONTROL OVER WORKS. 

39. The rules made in 1885 under the Municipal Act of 1884 provided 
that no scheme, or work estimated to cost Rs. 

Earliest rules for control of works. 10,000 or over, should be undertaken till the 

local Government in the Public Works Department had been satisfied that 
the scheme of work was one of public utility, that a full and complete project 
had been drawn up in a satisfactory way and in conformity with the rules laid 
down in the Public Works Code, and that the professional aid and establish¬ 
ment at the committee’s disposal were adequate to carry out the work. General 
schemes of drainage, sewerage and water-supply, projects for roads intended to 
connect places in different districts, and other large works requiring engineering 
skill, had to be submitted for the approval of Government m the Public Works 
Department. Further, no first class committee was permitted to undertake 
any original engineering work costing Rs. 5,000 or more jmtil the plans and 
estimates had been approved by the Superintending or nixecutrve Engineer, 
while second class committees were not allowed to incur any expenditure on a 
work costing Rs. 2,000 or more without the previous sanction of the Commis¬ 
sioner, or to undertake any original engineering work costing Rs. 1,200 or over, 
until the plans and estimates had been approv ed by the Supermtendmg or 
Executive Engineer. Similar rules had been made for district boards m loo4 
under the Act of 1883. No original work costing Rs. 10,000 or more couia be 
undertaken without the previous sanction of the local Government: works 
costing Rs. 5,000 or over in the case of a first class board, or Rs. 2,000 or more 
in the case of a second class board, required the previous sanction of^tr 
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Commissioner aiid the approval of the plans and estimates by the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer in the one case and by the Executive Engineer in the 
other. 


40. In 1900 a Sanitary Engineer to Government was appointed to pre¬ 
pare and supervise or execute sanitary projects for 
changes made m mi. i oca i bodies: at the same time the constitution 

of the Sanitary Board, which had hitherto been a purely advisory body, was 
revised, and it was entrusted with definite powers. The rules with regard to 
control over the works of local bodies were accordingly amended in 1901 so as to 
require the technical sanction of the Sanitary Board for sanitary projects 
estimated to cost Bs. 10,000 or over and of the Sanitary Engineer for sanitary 
projects estimated to cost from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 in the ease of municipal 
committees and district boards of the first class, from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000 
in the case of district boards of the second class, and from Rs. 1,200 toRs. 10,000 
in the case of municipal committees of the second class. At the same time 
it was provided that municipal committees of the first class should obtain the 
administrative approval of the Commissioner for works costing between Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 10,000 instead of having, as before, a free hand in the case of works 
costing less than Rs. 10,000. 


The present position. 


41. In 1915 the rules were further revised so as to substitute the Sanitary 

„ .. . ' Board for the local Government as the authority 

empowered to give administrative approval to 
sanitary projects costing from Bs. 10,000 up to Bs. 1 lakh, while during the 
next 3 years first the Chief Engineer, Buildings and Boads Branchy was sub¬ 
stituted for the Sanitary Board as the authority required to giv e technical sanc¬ 
tion for sanitary works costing more than Bs. 10,000. and then the local Govern¬ 
ment in the Public Works Department was substituted for the Chief Engineer 
as the highest technical authority, the power of the Sanitary Engineer to give 
technical sanction being at the same time raised so as to enable him to deal with 
projects estimated to cost not more than Bs. 25,000. 

42. The Decentralization Commission had recommended in 1909 the 
removal of the restrictions imposed on local 
bodies under which they were required to obtain 

outside sanction for works estimated to cost more than a certain amount, an d 
that Government should retain power to scrutinize and sanction estimates in 
the case only of projects to be financed by loans. Tn their 1915 Besolution on 
local self-government tjie Government of India expressed themselves as in favour 
of extended freedom being given to municipal committees with regard to works 
subject, where necessary, to proper precautions against extravagant and ill- 
considered projects : they did not, however, consider that the same freedom 
could as yet be given to district boards.. In the 1918 Besolution they adhered 
to the views expressed in 1915, but thought that a material advance" might be 
made in the direction of the proposals of the Decentralization Commission in the 
case of district boards also. In August 1919 Sir Edward Maclagan accordingly 
proposed to divide municipal committees and district boards into three classes, 
and to give those in the first class power to undertake works up to a cost of Bs. 1 
lakh without having to obtain administrative approval and to execute works 
up to a cost of Bs. 50,000 without having to obtain technical sanction : for local 
bodies in the second and third classes the limits proposed were Bs. 50,000 and 
Bs. 20,000 as regards administrative approval and Bs. 25,000 and Bs. 10,000 as 
regards technical sanction. These proposals were not favourably received 
by permanent officials, particularly in respect of the raising of the limit for 
technical sanction. It was pointed out that municipal and district board 
engineers were rarely, if ever, the equals in professional standing and effici¬ 
ency of Executive Engineers in the Public Works Department whose powers 
of according technical sanction for works were very much lower than the powers 
it was proposed to confer on the engineers of local bodies : it would therefore 
interests of local bodies themselves to keep the limits, beneath 
which technical sanction should not be required, reasonably low. With these 
% Ministry, after very careful consideration extending over several 
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years finally agreed, and in the m i^* <1 rales is>ueil L, 1925 fo? mnnkhini rom- 
mittees, and 1926 for (listrid boank i hough f k Lmil fir >«hv>J -t 4 *th a 
was raised to Rs. 2,500 from lis. 1.250 in the ca*e or commit i*-e* of th^ second 

class and from Rs. 2.000 in the case of boards of the -econd cd— ‘A* link of Ik. 
5,000 was retained for local bodies of the first class. On the other hand though 
the Ministry was not prepared to go so far as Sir Ed waul Meehan Lad proposed, 
the new rules as regards administrative approval marked a coi-iderable advance 
on those previously in force, and the old limits ol Rs. 5,000 mid Es. 2.000 lor 
first and second class local bodies respectively, wen* raked to Es. 80,000 and 
and Es. 15,000. An exception was, however, made in the ease of works to the 
cost of which Government contributes, and for all such works administrative 
approval of an outside authority is now required irrespective ui cost, 

(3) Control over finances. 

43. It is not proposed to trace in detail the course of events relating 
to the financial control exercised by Government over local ’oodles, li will 
be sufficient for the purpose of this memorandum io indicate the position in 
the years immediately preceding the Reforms and to examine any changes 
which have since taken place. The subject naturally falls into three divi¬ 
sions :— 

(i) Control over Taxation and other sources of income : 

(ii) Control over Expenditure ; 

(Hi) Control over Accounts and Audit. 


(i) Control mm Taxation, 

44 , The Decentralization Commission in 1909 had recommended that 
Control over taxation in municipal!- municipal committees should have full liberty 
ties. to impose or alter taxation within the limits 

laid down by the municipal laws, but that the sanction of an outside authority 
to any increase in taxation should be required where the law did not prescribe 
a mavimnm rate. The Government of India in 1915 were in general sympathy 
with these recommendations, but thought that power to vary any tax might be 
reserved by such local Governments as were unable to accept the recommenda¬ 
tions in full, and that in the case of indebted committees the previous sanction 
of higher authorities should be required to any alteration of taxation. In their 
1918 Resolution the Government of India expressed the opinion that the pro¬ 
viso that local Government should retain power to vary taxation should^ be 
mven up in the case of committees which contained substantial elected majori¬ 
ties but that the proviso with regard to indebted municipalities was sound. 
Under the law as it then was in this province Government had no power to 
initiate taxation in municipalities, but had power to exempt persons or classes 
of persons or property from taxation and to suspend the levy of any tax 
which it considered unfair in incidence or injurious to public interests. On 
the other hand committees could impose no taxation of any sort without the 
sanction of higher authority : certain specified taxes could be imposed with the 
sanction of the local Government, while all other taxes required the sanction 
of the Government of India. Sir Edward Maclagan proposed to follow the 
nolicv outlined by the Government of India hut in the legislation undertaken by 
the Ministry in 1923 this was not strictly adhered to. Government s power 
to suspend'or exempt from taxation was retained as also was the necessity of 
obtaining the sanction of Government for the abolition, suspension or reduc¬ 
tion of any tax by a municipal committee. Committees, of which three-fourths 
of the members were elected and which had not within three months allowed 
their cash balances to fall below a specified amount, were however, given the 
right to impose without sanction taxes on buildings and lands subject to cer¬ 
tain maximum rates, profession taxes, taxes on vehicles and animals kept within 
municipal limits and tolls on vehicles and animals entering municipal hmits 
taxes on domestic servants and taxes, with no specified hunt,^payable by the 
occuniers ol buildings of which the committee had undertaken the t house- 
scavmring. In the case of other committees and other. taxes the sanction of 
the local Government or of the Government of India is still required, while 
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for license fees and other miscellaneous fees of all sorts the sanction of the 
Commissioner or of the local Government is necessary. No further relaxation 
of control in respect of taxation in municipalities appears to be called 
for. 


45. . Similar principles were followed with regard to the taxing powers 

of town, committees in small towns in the Act 
Control m small towns. 0 f w ju C h the Ministry secured the passing in the 

second year after the Reforms. Pour specified forms of taxation can he impos¬ 
ed without sanction, but all other taxes and all fees require the sanction of 
outside authority. 

46. 


'Taxation by District Boards. 


In the case of district boards the Decentralization Commission had 
recommended that power should be given to raise 
the local rate—a cess on the annual value of land 
or on the land revenue from which district boards derive most of their income 
apart from Government grants—to hot more than one anna in the rupee of 
the annual value and to levy rates and fees at their discretion within the limits 
laid down by the various Acts, sanction being required for changes in the rates 
only where no limits had been laid down by law. These recommendations 
were accepted by the Government of India in 1918. At the time the limit on 
the local rate in this province was 10 pies in the rupee of annual value or 1 anna 
8 pies in the rupee of land revenue, and the law permitted the local Govern¬ 
ment to delegate to district boards the power to decide at what rate, subject to 
this maximum, it should be levied. Sir Edward Maclagan proposed to amend 
the Act so as to raise the limit of local rate to one anna in the rupee of annual 
value, and in October 1919 actually made the delegation permitted by the Act, 
while the Ministry carried through the necessary legislation in 1922. As re¬ 
gards other taxes Sir Edward Maclagan proposed that the existing position 
under which sanction was required for the imposition of any tax by a district 
board should be maintained, and with this the Ministry agreed and no change 
was made except to bring the provisions of the Act into line with the Scheduled 
Taxes Rules under the Government of India Act. Sanction is also still required 
for the levy of any fees by district boards. 


(ii) Control over Expenditure. 

47. The purposes to which the funds of local bodies shall or maybe 
devoted are specified in the various statutes, 
pre ' Reform contro1 and their devotion to any other purpose requires 
the sanction of Government; These provisions 
of the law have been in force since the beginning and their propriety has never 
been questioned. The control over the expenditure of local bodies has not, 
however, been limited merely to the statutory provisions as to the objects on 
which expenditure may be incurred, but has been exercised in many other 
ways too. From the earliest days local bodies have been compelled to obtain 
outside sanction for their budgets and could incur no expendiure not provided 
for in the sanctioned budget. At one time definite percentages of their in¬ 
come to be spent on education and medical relief were prescribed by rule, and, 
though this particular restriction was removed in 1908, controlling authori¬ 
ties still have power to refuse to sanction budgets in which in their opinion 
adequate provision is not made for these and other services. Restrictions ou 
the power of local bodies in respect of expenditure on works have already beep 
noticed. Government, moreover, exercises considerable power of determin¬ 
ing the objects to which local bodies shall devote their resources by a system of 
grants-in-aid proportioned to the amounts which local bodies provide fr0m 
them own ftmds. All these restrictions on the freedom of local oodies to manage 
their own affairs as they like were condemned by the Decentralization Comipis- 
mon, and both in 1915 and in 1918 the Government of India expressed a desire 
~~ they should he relaxed. Sir Edward Maclagan in 1919 proposed to 
give local bodies a free hand in the matter of their budgets except in cases 
where the^ were indebted to Government, and was inclined to think that sub¬ 
ventions mom provincial revenues should ordinarily be given as lump sum 
grants not ear-marked for particular objects. Excellent, however, as these 
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propositions may be In theory It has not been found practicable to give effect t*» 
them. For ei en with the control now exercised the finances of a larue number 
of local bodies are in a deplorable condition : many of them are indeed in a 
semi-permanent state of bankruptcy, with the payment of establishments 
months in arrear and balances maintained at the prescribed minimum only 
by allowing liabilities to accumulate. In the case of district boards, more¬ 
over, Government is faced -with the great disparty in the resources of different 
boards derived as they are in the main from the local rate. This has led to 
great inequalities of development in different districts and great inequalities 
of progress In respect of the different services for which boards arc responsible. 
The power of directing development and rectifying inequalities which Gov- 
ment can exercise by means of earmarked grants Is therefore one which cannot 
lightly be resigned. 

(in) Control over Accounts and Audit 


48. The Municipal and District Board Account Codes and the Small 
Town Accounts Rules contain verv detailed 

Imj^rtance atta€lied by the Ministry regulations as to the follllS in which* aCCOUntS 

ing audit. are to be maintained by local bodies, the manner 

In which collections of taxes ond other dues 
are to be made,, the authority on which payments may be made and the manner 
in which receipts and payments are to be recorded. These regulations are design¬ 
ed to prevent fraud and embezzlements, to ensure the prompt collection of dues 
and generally to safeguard the interests of taxpayers, and since the Introduction 
of the Reforms they have been very carefully overhauled with a view to bring- 

H ■WVi jTW* TT •$" r"V ‘f TT TffTlI 4" T*\ TTV* ItaSt /"*& "**W t H* ^ "WV* ar* trU 4~ *"•# A -to-* X jw>i_ * -A! .<*.1 1 
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prepared to make such rules, it invited the attention of members to the statu¬ 


tory provisions under which every member was personally liable for toe lew, 
waste or misapplication of any money or property of a local body due to his 
neglect or misconduct as a member, a liability which toe Ministry proposed in 



largely removed it was more than ever necessary that adequate supervision 
should be exercised from without in order to protect the interests of taxpayers 
end to ensure the performance by* local bodice of the statutory duties imposed 
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upon them bv the legislature. It had often been said that local bodies could 
only through their mistakes learn the art of self-government, but mistakes, 
which passed unnoticed and uncorrected were obstacles to progress rather 
than lessons in the art of local administration. The Resolution then proceed¬ 
ed to examine in detail the duties of controlling officers in respect of various 
matters, such as the prompt and adequate disposal of audit reports by local 
bodies, the necessity of bringing pressure to bear on local bodies in respect of . 
the prompt collection of dues, the vetoing of illegal or extravagant expenditure 
or the imposition of illegal taxation. In particular the duty of controlling 
officers to see that taxpayers were protected from the inexperience of their 
representatives in the matter of schemes invoking large capital expenditure 
was emphasized. It was pointed out that the necessity for obtaining adminis¬ 
trative sanction for schemes costing more than a certain amount had been 
imposed with this precise object, and Commissioners should take care not 
to frustrate this object by sanctioning or forwarding to higher authori¬ 
ties for sanction schemes which, when completed, would involve recurring 
charges which the local body concerned would be unale to meet. Much em¬ 
barrassment has been caused to Government in the past owing to administra¬ 
tive approval being granted for schemes for even the capital cost of which 
suitable .provision had not been made, but such embarrassment was of trifl¬ 
ing consequence in comparison with the waste of public money involved in the 
execution of costly schemes for the maintenance of which after completion no 
provision could be made. In conclusion it was indicated that Government 
desired that the supervision of local bodies by* controlling officers should not 
be a mere paper supervision, but that controlling officers should make regular 
periodical inspections of local bodies with a view both to checking abuses and 
correcting mistakes and to giving to local bodies the benefit of their adminis¬ 
trative experience by indicating better methods and suggesting measures 
for improvement and the means of carrying them out. 

49. The response to these instructions on the part of local officers has 
on the whole been gratifying, and many Deputy 
Tt» reeoitB ©Maimed in veegaxe to Ae Commissioners have found time in the midst of 
Ministry s last-mctioms. their multifarious other duties for detailed in¬ 

spections of local bodies followed by much sound advice and instruction to the 
members. It must, however, unfortunately be admitted that the audit reports 
of the last two or three years do not reveal any particular improvement in the 
financial administration of local bodies. For this the inefficiency of their 
staff, to which reference has been made in an earlier section, is no doubt largely 
responsible, but in such matters as failure to make prompt assessments and 
collections, irregular contracts or extravagant and unprofitable expenditure 
it is the members who -are to blame, and it cannot be pretended that there 
is not room for very great improvement. On the other hand it is not known 
that financial purity is a striking feature in the administration of local 
bodies in any country, and only those who are acquainted with conditions in 
other countries can say whether the Punjab is worse in thi s respect than any 
other country, but whether it is or not, it has been the constant aim of the 
Ministry to improve matters. 

{4) CONTBOL OVBB FUMOTIONS. 

50. In the earlier Mmpripal Acte in this province the only positive 
duties imposed upon municipal committees were 
JSJSKS SS£ tte mamtenance of an adequate police estabiish- 

meat and the keeping of public streets, roads, 
drains, tanks and water-courses clean and repaired. In addition, they were per¬ 
mitted to make provision for the promotion of education and of the public 
health, safety, comfort and convenience, and were given & general power to 
make bye-laws d efi ni ng , prohibiting and abating nuisances, Goveramesrt was 
given power to suspend or limit all or any of the powers of committees and to 
of their proceedings or bye-laws, but no power was tnlren to compel* 
©cmimitteeB to perform their duties, and, though bye-laws were issued with 

regard to rmwmms for the guidance of committee, it was left entirely to the 
discretion of eomimttees to decide what matters should he considered to be 
sanitary mmmtm requiring abatement by authority. This was clearly an 
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unsatisfactory position, and in the Act of 1884 the provisions of the model bye¬ 
laws with regard to nuisances were incorporated as substantive provisions of the 
law, and the functions of committees were considerably extended* In parti¬ 
cular potver was given to control the construction of buildings and to regulate 
dangerous and offensive trades. At the same time the Act provided in greater 
detail for the control to be exercised over the exercise of their functions by 
committees. Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners were authorized to 
suspend the execution of any resolution or order and to prohibit the doing of 
any act which was ultra vires of the committee or was likely to led to a breach 
of the peace or cause injury or annoyance to the public or to any class or body 
of persons. They were also authorized to require the performance by com¬ 
mittees of duties imposed upon them by law and in default to have such duties 
performed by some other agency at the expense of the committee concerned. 
It was further provided that the local Government with the previous approval 
of the Governor-General in Council might entirely supersede a committee 
which was incompetent to perform,. or persistently made default in the per¬ 
formance of its duties. Similar powers were conferred in respect of district 
boards by the Act of 1883. The soundness of these provisions for control 
does not"appear ever to have been questioned, and they ha\e been retained 
up to the present day. 


51. The power of suspending resolutions which are ultra vires or likely 
to create a breach of the peace, or to cause annoy- 
Extent to which, the powers of control a £ Ce or injury to the public, or to any class of per- 
are exercised. sons, has been fairly frequently used and is a \ edit¬ 

able power from many points of view, lncidentlv it constitutes the* only means 
for the protection, as opposed to the representation, of communal minorities. 
On the other hand, the power of compelling the performance of their statutory 
duties by committees has been but little resorted to either before or since the 
Reforms. During the years when Deputy Commissioners and their assistants 
and subordinates were presidents of most committees it was not to be expected 
that they should often make such a confession of their inability to control 
committees from within as resort to this power would have amounted to, and, 
if a committee proved untractable, it was simpler to alter its constitution 
and have only nominated members than to supersede it entirely or to attempt 
to coerce it. ’ On the other hand, in the early years of the introduction of the 
Reforms it was the general idea of controlling officers that the Ministry did not 
desire any interference with the freedom of local bodies, and, though the issue 
in 1925 of the Resolution, to which reference has been made in an earlier section, 
corrected this impression and indicated that in the ■ opinion of the Ministry 
control was now more than ever desirable, such control still takes tfa shape 
rather of advice and suggestion than of any attempt at coercion* The Ministry 
itself, however, utilized its power of entirely superseding a committee in 19*26 
in a case in which the corruption and inefficiency of the committee had be¬ 
come a public scandal. In 1927 also it ordered a public enquiry mto the failure 
of another committee to take proper steps to deal with an outbreak of cholera 
which resulted' in’the loss of hundreds of lives, and as a result of the enquiry 
refused to permit the re-election of the majority of the members of the committee 
who had been found guhty of a gross failure in therr duty. In the present 
year another public enquiry has been ordered into the failure of a committee 
to perform any of its statutory functions. 

52. It must not, however, be supposed that the fact that the power 
to compel the parfoniiBttCB of tboir duties by 
committees has been resorted to only infre- 
tiqm. quently implies that, as a general rule, committees 

have in the past performed or do now perform their functions entirely satisfac¬ 
torily. Thi? is far from the truth, and, though members of 
be expected to be greatly in advance of public opinion and to enforce sanitary 
3™ for wWch public opinion is not prepared, they cannot be absolved 
SSbtane in respect oi such a matter as the permitting of encroa^nente on 
nnblic streets in the interests of individuals and to the prejudice of toe public. 
P hans however toe most serious failure of municipal committees has been rn 
55^01 aTSStoi Wldtag. Tb. Act tee* «Ml*m «, .*>•>*» 
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provisions as to the construction of buildings beyond prohibiting construction 
without sanction, and it is left to committees to decide whether they will re¬ 
gulate construction by bye-laws, and if so, on what _ principles. There are, 
however, not a dozen out of the 105 committees in existence which have made 
detailed bye-laws regulating such matters as the size and ventilation of rooms, 
heights of buildings with reference to the width of streets, drainage of build¬ 
ings, structural stability, etc., etc. Other committees merely require the 
submission of plans and deal with applications as the whim of the moment 
may dictate, and even the committees that possess bye-laws have no hesitation 
in sanctioning buildings in contravention of them or in allowing the provision 
of the law requiring sanction to be obtained for buildings to pass unheeded 
or the terms of their own sanction to be disregarded. The position is indeed 
so unsatisfactory and constitutes such an impediment in the way of improv¬ 
ing the sanitary condition of the towns that the Ministry is now contemplating 
an amendment of the law to take power for Government to enforce the adop¬ 
tion of up-to-date bye-laws and to compel their observance by means of a 
statutory authority having resort to the Courts without the intervention of 
committees. 


53. In conclusion, it may be observed with reference to the whole 

question of the outside control of local bodies 
i„X«birjh d ^ e »' 9 S‘ ? at 14 is “ ore and more being recognized that 

governing institutions. Government- control exercised by a Minister 

who is dependent on the confidence of the 
Legislative Council is not incompatible with the theory of local self-government 
institutions, and that such control is in fact essential if the wishes and inten¬ 
tions of the legislature as embodied in the various local government acts are 
not to be frustrated by the apathy or inefficiency of committees. While, 
however, this is obtaining recognition in theory, the exercise of such control 
in practice is still strongly resented, because it vests in the first place in Deputy 
Commissioners and Commissioners who, though acting in fact under the general 
direction of the Ministry and bound to comply with the instructions of the 
Ministry' in respect of their functions under the local government Acts, 
are regarded rather as instruments of the irresponsible bureaucracy over whom 
the Minister has no real control. On the other hand, the Ministry recognizes 
that in Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners it has valuable agents for 
whom a centralized local Government Inspectorate would he no adequate sub¬ 
stitute, though, if the province could aftord it, such an inspectorate would also 
have great value in supplementing the work of local officers. 

(c) The functions of panehayats and the control exercised over them. 

54. Deference was made in paragraph 27 above to the institution of 
panehayats as an attempt to create self-govem- 

. . , . m§ bodies charged with the responsibility for 

nnprovmg the sanitary conditions and the general amenities of existence in 
villages. The primary duties and functions of panehayats are indeed connected 
with such matters sections 14 and 15 of the Punjab Village Panchayat 

Act, 1921 reproduced m Appendix A to this chapter), but there are other 
important functions which may be exercised by panehayats. In the first 
pke© they ruay be invested with exclusive jurisdiction to try petty criminal 
cases and civil suits and no decision of a panchayat is subject to appeal, revi¬ 
sion or review at the hands of any court or other authority, though in cases 
where the decision of a panchayat has not been unanimous the Deputy Com- 
miBSiauer may order re-tnal by a joint panchayat consisting of the members 
of the panchayat which passed the order and members of a neighbouring pan¬ 
chayat m the same district. When the Bill was introduced in the Legmlative 
Council shortly alter the inception of the Deforms apprehensions were express- 
M m certain quarters that such exclusive and final judicial jurisdiction might 
lead to injustice and tyranny, but it was pointed out that the advocates often- 
oteop^uon were urging people to boycott the law courts and submit their 
elected panehayats, and the Minister responsible for 
£? “J ^ ^ F ro ™» ous <» ground that thev would at any rate 
do something to mitigate the evar-mcreasing disease of' litigation which was 


Foneiiung of f»ntiiay»ts. 
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tte curse of village communities. Other powers which paacbayats possess 
include the power of requiring patwaris to perforin any duty imposed upon 
them by law in respect of which they have defaulted, and of enquiring into 
complaints of misconduct on the part of peons, bailiffs, constables, ehau- 
kidars, patwaris or vaccinators and reporting them to their superior officers. 
This power would, it was hoped, save the people lhing in rural ureas from the 
tyranny of petty officials. Panchayats may also be invested with the power 
of deciding the turns in which irrigators may take water from the village water¬ 
course, and may be constituted to a certain extent managing committees lor 
schools. They further have the right to object to the location oi any excise 
shop in their villages. 

55.' It has been observed that so far as their judicial fractions are con¬ 
cerned panehavats enjov practically unfettered 
Control over panchayats. freedom. In respect of what may be called 

their municipal duties and functions they are, however, subject to a consider¬ 
able degree of control. Thus if a panchayat makes default in respect of any 
of its duties the Deputy Commissioner may fix a time for the performance of the 
duty, and if the panchayat still defaults, may appoint some one eise to perform 
the duty and' recover the expense from the panchayat. I he l deputy Commis¬ 
sioner may also- in the public interest, suspend the execution of any resolution 
or order of a panchayat or prohibit the doing of any act done under cover of the 
Act. The Deputy Commissioner may enforce against any ^member of a pan¬ 
chayat his responsibility for the loss, waste oy misapplication of any money 
or property of the panchayat, and the Commissioner may after enquiry suspend 
or remove any member whose conduct is complained ^ of. ^kiiiailv the local 
Government may suspend or abolish any panchayat which is incompetent to 
perform, or persistently makes default in the performance of its duties or 
exceeds or abuses its powers. This power of the local Government has been 
used in respect of a considerable number of panchayats which have been unable 
to function owing to the bitterness of village factions, but other powers of con¬ 
trol have not been exercised. There has been little or no < complaint of the 
manner in which panchayats perform their judicial functions, and as regards 
other matters it is the policy of the Ministry rather to persuade and encourage 
than at such an earlv stage of the development of the institution to attempt 
to coerce. Up to date 372 panehavats comprising 525 villages have been con¬ 
stituted. Last year five panchayat officers were appointed to foster the move¬ 
ment, and it is proposed now to increase the number of such officers to four¬ 
teen, and to make special efforts both to increase the number ol panchayats 
and to interest them in the great work to be done for the improvement of the 
conditions of life in villages. 

SECTION L—THE EXTENT OF THE PO'WEB OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
D IRE CTION AND CONTROL TO BE EXERCISED BY THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


56 The principal power of control retained by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the administration of local 
Control of Central Government over self-governing institutions relates to taxation, 
loc&itaxation. Under clauses (a) and (6) of sub-section (8) 

of section 80-A of the Government of India Act the local legislature may not, 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into con¬ 
sideration any law imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax unless 
the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this provision by rules made under 

this Act, or affecting-the customs, duties or any other tax or duty for the 

time being in force and imposed by the authority of the Governor-General fox 
the general purposes of the Government of India, provided that the imposition 
or alteration of a tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not be deemed to aftect anj 
such tax or duty Rules of the nature referred to above are contained m the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules issued in December 1920, rule 8 of which provides that 
the Legislative Council of a province may, without the previous sanction of 
the Governor-General, make and take into consideration any law imposing 
or anfRnriging any local authority to impose, for the purposes of such local 
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authority, any tax included in schedule II to the rules. The taxes included 
in the schedule are 

(1) A toll 

(2) A tax on land or land \ allies. 

(8) A tax on buildings. 

(4) A tax on vehicles or boats. 

(5) A tax on animals. 

( 6 ) A tax on menials and domestic servants. 

(?) An octroi. 

(8) A terminal tax on goods imported into or exported from, a 

local area, save where such tax is iirst imposed in \ local area 

in which an octroi was not levied on or before the 6th July 1917* 

(it) A tax on trades, professions and callings. 

(16) A tax on private markets. 

(11) A tax imposed in return for services rendered, such as— 

(a) a water rate, 

(b) a lighting rate, 

(c) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

(e) fees for the use of markets and other public conveniences. 

57. As regards the field of taxation thus left to local authorities the 

Punjab Government has no complaint to make 

exce P> m one «»pect. The problem in fact 
m this province is rather to persuade local 
authorities to use the powers of taxation which they possess than to confer upon 
them wider powers. The one respect in which the Scheduled Taxes Rules are 
in the opinion of this Government not satisfactory relates to the qualifica¬ 
tion under which the sanction of the Governor-General is required to the impo¬ 
sition of a terminal tax in a local area in which octroi was not levied on or before 
the 6th July 1917. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 
410 of their report pointed out how anomalous it was that local Governments 
might authorize octroi in all cases and terminal taxation in some, while the 
sanction of the Government of India was required for terminal taxation in a 
local area in which octroi had not been imposed before a particular date. In their 
opinion, however, the anomaly lay in the fact that the Government of India had 
not retained control in all eases, bat in the opinion of this Government it is 
much more anomalous that local Governments should have the power to autho¬ 
rize the imposition of octroi in all cases but should not have an equally unres¬ 
tricted power to authorize the imposition of a tax which the Government of 
India themselves have admitted to be much less burdensome on trade. It is 
not as if the historic accident of octroi not having been imposed in particular 
areas by a particular date had any relevancy to the propriety of this form of 
taxation, and if the power to authorize the'imposition of octroi and terminal 
taxation is given at all, there appears to be no justi fication for the atibW 
restriction on that power. 

58. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have, however, unre- 

v»«> a tht Punj.b ocvorniwBi with condemned octroi and terminal taxes as 

t© vetrei .isd terminal taxMjca. offending against all the canons of tH.xat.mn , and 

have recommended that so far as possible other 
forms of taxation should be substituted for them, that the introduction of 
octroi where it does not already exist should be prohibited and that the Gov- 
emnmt of India should be empowered to make rules governing the levy of 
ternanaf taxation. ^ These recommendations are based on the assumption that 
octroi and terminal taxation are an obstruction to mterprovincial traffic and 

b t^ t°th **0®^ revenue^ an^d on customs receipts. 
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\ copy of the letter winch was addressed to the Government of India in this 
connection in August 1927 is therefore included as Appendix B to this chapter. 
It will he seen that this Government is not prepared to subscribe to the view that 
these taxes as levied in this province constitute any such impediment to trade 
as the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee has assumed them to be. On the 
other hand, this Government considers that it would be impossible to find_ any 
satisfactory substitute for them, and the refusal of the Government of India to 
authorize the imposition of terminal taxes m the small towns of this province 
is an obstacle to the satisfactory functioning of local self-government institu¬ 
tions in those places. 


59. 


Haisiyat Taxes. 


One other matter in connection with taxation requires notice. 

It will be seen that the Scheduled Taxes Rules 
authorize the imposition of a tax on trades, 
professions and callings. Under the Punjab Municipal Act before its amend¬ 
ment in 1923, committees were authorized to impose, with the pm _ious sanc¬ 
tion of the local Government, a tax on persons practising any profession or an 
or carrying on anv trade or calling in the municipality, and the local Govern¬ 
ment was empowered to impose in any notified area any tax which could be 
imposed there by the committee if the notified area were a municipality C on¬ 
sequently in many notified areas a tax was imposed which came to be known 
a S haisivat tax’’ meaning a tax on people according to tneir circumstances 
or standing This was notified as a tax on persons practising any profession or 
art or carrying on anv trade or calling and was imposed at fixed amounts try¬ 
ing with different grades of income possessed by assesses, e.g.. for 
with incomes from Bs. 200 to Bs. 300 per mensem the tax would be Bs. - for 
persons with incomes from Bs. 301 to Bs. 400 the tax would be . Bs. 8 and ^so 
on About 1917 district boards began to awake to the fact that the trader^ 
^ ete., living* in villages were 
to district board revenues though enjoying all the amenities iti the wai, oi 
roads hospitals etc-., provided by boards, and with the sanction oi the local 

1926-27 an meom tax on trades, professions 

if imposed without the vemme nt of India in February' last with a view 
accordingly addressed the Government oi iuui. - i ;t j on 0 f 

to ascertaining whether they were prepared to sanction the je 

such taxes on certain conditions, but no ino 
as there is some reason for thinking that the Government of Inma rnaj 
accept the proposals of this Government, the matter is brough 

notice of the Statutory Commission. A copy of tne ie j er ..., 
to the Government of India is untamed “ j ^deSble'that local bodies 
that this Government has recognizee, that se riou«lv prejudice the 

should be perrmtted to• mpose^tnd ^veioeB aVthe ieome-tax 
income from such “ out that manv of the assessees to haisiyat 

At the same time it has been pom ® , max ; mum ra t e of 1 per cent, on 

tax are not income-tax payers, and that, . have a prejudicial effect on 
income »hich has been proposed .. not IAely 1° “ e * P''g iaaon 
central revenue.. In theee e.renm.tan.S the imposition 1* 

«SSfc2*SfMS." “tjsfi‘ d ° s ““ 

b“ ^tSSiJSfSS £ SSS bo“rd revenues. 


xt 
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Punmfe Act, 
\HI of 

1918. 


Appendix £ A’ 

SECTIONS 14 AND 15 OE THE PUNJAB TILT,ACE PANCHAYAT 

ACT, 1921. 

14. (1) Subject to such rules as may be made under section 46 in this 

behalf it shall be the dutv of the panchayat wi + srr 

Crmpulpory duties of the panchayat. ^ Ms q{ | m ,^' &i jf* dispOSfll TO TiVfr 

provision for carrying out the requirements of the village in respect of the fol¬ 
lowing matters, namely:— 

(a) The construction, maintenance and improvement of public vrav« 

and drains. 

(b) The excavation, maintenance, improvement and disinfection of 
’ wells, ponds and tanks for the supply of water for drinking. 

washing and bathing. 

(c) The establishment and maintenance of burial and burning grounds. 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall be deemed to impose any 
du A v or confer anv power upon the panchayat with respect to any matter under 

tte" fetataWstmtiv. control of any department of Government or of the 

District Board. 

(2) It shall he the duty of the panchayat to perfora¬ 
te) the duties of a panchayat under the Punjab Village and Small Town 
Patrol Act, 1918 ; 

<l) such duties in connection with village watchmen as the local 

( ’ S eminent may prescribe by rules under section 89-A of the Punjab 

Laws Act, 1872. 

15. Subject to such SS 

Optional fractions of the panchayat. x jfa disposal, make provision for eanyrng out 

the requirements of the villaye in respect of any or all oHhe folk,™* ma tern, 
namely :— 

(a) The lighting of public ways and places. 

(b) The planting and preservation of trees. 

■(c) The construction, 

S C reSlSe e o d , M.’SEfo the village and of travel. 

lers. . 

(d) The excavation and maintenance of ponds for arnma s. 

(el The relief of the poor or the sick. 

(f) The organization and celebration of public festivals, other than 

religious festivals. . 

(g) The improvement of agriculture and agricultural stock (including 

(A) The laying out and maintenance of public gardens and public p 

(i) The § prolotion and encouragement of cottage industries. 

(j) The establishment and maintenance of libraries. 

. - „u nn oKflil be deemed to impose any duty 

Provided that nohting m this v matter under the 

- ae D “ ct 

Board. 
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Appendix B- 

S'. 21017 <L. S.-G.—CoDits.', dated Siir.b. the Sth Azpat 1927. 

From—J. G. Bsmmt, Esq., I.C.«.. Secretary t. G-vcro.E'-r.t. Psrjab, Transferred Departments, 
To—The Secretary tc tfcc Gcvcrrr:- it cf India. Dtp-arr-T.* rf Edncatisr. Health and Lands. 

Subject :—Octroi and terminal taxation. 


I am directed bv the Punjab Government ('Ministry of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment) to address the Government of India on the subject of octroi and terminal 
taxation in general and with particular reference to the introduction of terminal 
taxation in 11 small towns constituted under the Punjab Small Towns Act, 
1921. The subject of octroi and terminal taxation and of possible substitutes 
therefore has been dealt with bv the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in 
paragraphs 897 to 410 of their report. In paragraph 898 these forms of taxa¬ 
tion are condemned unreservedly as offending against all the canons of taxation, 
but the grounds on which this condemnation is based are a priori grounds based 
on theory, and in the very brief survey of the history of these taxes contained in 
paragraph 899 no attempt has been made to ascertain why “ the history of octroi 
and terminal tax is one of many expressions of pious opinion accompanied by 
little in the way of practical action.”* Had a careful examination of that history 
been made it is doubtful whether the Committee would have described it inthese 
terms or would so unreserv edly have condemned these taxes, and such is the 
importance of the matter that no apology is needed for the somewhat detailed 
examination of the history of the taxes in this province which is contained in the 
following paragraphs. 


2. Shortly after annexation in order to pay for the bodies of watchmen 
which were organized in all the cities and towns of the province, a house tax 
ooacjmaA oiwmwIiTirr tn fV>o ciwnmstsnfps nf nwnflrs nr neenniers was imposed. The 


soon, however, this tax created the greatest discontent; it was assessed unfairly 
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were regulated in the manner which they desired, there might m some cases 
be a considerable decrease of municipal revenues and m consequence diihcultv 
in meeting the necessary charges on account of Police establishment ; th^ 
therefore promise to consider well-founded claims tor assistance irom Impend 
Revenues ? When, however, those claims were made, the Government of India 
Wid it inconvenient to meet them.* They were m fact themsmves m such 
*° d 4 . financial straits that they Jound it necessary to 

exercise constant pressure on local bodies to 
100, dated 28 th September 1877 . relieve Imperial revenues to a still greater extent 

from Police charges, and in order to prevent a large number of committees from 

going bankrupt, they gave permission in 18 il 5j 
for piece-goods, textile fabrics, etc., and articles 
of metal, whether liable to customs duty or not, 
to be added to the list of articles on which octroi 
might be imposed. 


f Vide Government of India, Home De¬ 
partment, letter No. 88, dated 6th Janu¬ 
ary 1871. 


3 About this time the North-Western Provinces invented what became 
Sat ^instead^f tSe^oml^warehouse and refund system municipal committees 

ported!' whether consumedestiSa?h d to'beSy D reSiSbie 
in the aggregate an amount eq _., g y to <*et rid of bonded warehouses 

mb.™*** m 8 l 0 , 18 t ifG 0T „t ot India il September 1887,} 

t Vide Government of India, Home De- i n which alSO appeared for the ® 

paLnent, lette»No. 2—100, dated 28& £ erenee fc 0 a Government Standard Of COUaUDip 

September 187,. f- ori _ qtjyg was a device for estimating how tar 

only rer head 

oTpopulatio^having been fixed in respect of 

total consumption of a place could be worked out^oy m 8 tQ the total 

consumption by t.he number of t ^ amount th “ a t ought to be realized 

SSSSS-AS55 o«& 

local consumption was being taxed. 

4 . Thin method of determini^he^r octoi »» “ 

on throngh trade seems to hare gljdhi Dumber" 1879,§ they eircnlated for 

wmber 1879 . provided for the submission of el^orate returns 

bv municipal committees with regard to the ° 0 j octroi to cease 

oLoi, and P requiredl theon articles not 
in any case where the returns sbo-wen t ^ prOTided that no town-duty 
consumed within municipal h • nonulation of less than 5,(XX). The 

should be levied in aay 1 Jgg da ted the 17th February 1880, attacked 

Punjab Government, m Jointed ou^that the Government of India them- 

«hia Bill very strongly. They ported °J“L*]J' t a t a moderate rate there was 
selves had admitted that if t ^ e d ^ 1 ® 3 J 6 X L 1 JJ ed to prevent the introduction 
no reason why English prejudice JouM be ahthan any form of direct 

endTSees for thi use of bonded wu&xM 
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there appeared to be no reason why persons engaged in through trade should 
u 7t In- means of light import duties pay their share for the general amenities 
jvH .inm-eniMves urmided from municipal revenues. Octroi should in fact be 


and conveniences provided irom municipal ro\ eum-s. ucuw suuuiu m i»vi ue 
regarded as a toll for services rendered, ‘payable by, and to be expended for the 
advantage of. passing traders, residents of the town itself and of villages of the 
neighbourhood. If the Bill were passed as it stood, about half the municipalities 
in the province would have to be abolished. It might indeed be better to abolish 
municipalities altogether in petty towns than that trade should be checked 
by local taxation, but the Punjab* Government was not prepared to admit that 
octroi, even as worked up to that time, had been found to be any check on trade 
in the Punjab. There might be instances in which the tax had been paid by 
others than local consumers, but its incidence was so light that its effect as re¬ 
tarding processes of trade must be altogether inappreciable. Municipal in¬ 
stitutions, even on the petty scale in which they appeared in the smaller towns 
of the Punjab, directly furthered trade by improving commui 


tn 10ul»9 £10111?% , £ T Ji * * -v^ i -f OAA xl 

vtw and Agricultural Department vemmenfc of India, and in November 1880 they 
mHvipUtksi Kysuiution So. 2—104 issued another long Resolution* in which they 

115, dated 4th November l KM*. * xi -n - it*' 

showed that m many places in the Punjab and else- 


This was repeated m the followng veary when also it was pointed out that out 
tGovrmmeiit of i*to, of 19 ' 8 municipalities in the Punjab there were no 

Rkirmuv and Agricultural Department, less than 82 with a population of less than 5,000 
letter Xo. S 2 , dated i#th May 1881 . octroi was the chief or only form of muni¬ 

cipal taxation, and it was suggested that at such outlying places the adminis¬ 
tration of octroi must necessarily in the absence of sufficient supervision tend to 


reports were received, and eventually a long Resolution was issued by 
the Punjab Government in 18834 By 'this time, 
Gavfcnxmtmt Eesdution however, the local Government had a new head. 


.»! wtiieii was furwarded to the Govern* aim mere was apparently some cnange or policy, 
mmt of India, mth Poajab Govenwift The Punjab District Boards Act, 1883, had just 
kttor No.-, dated litk Atiguii bean passed, and Sir Charles Aitchisoa, while 


m __ _ __ ^ 

duty ” system with no (bonded warehouses and no refunds received fresh sanction 
from the Punjab Government; this system was not to be permitted in towns 
which were centres of considerabe trade or were situated on ma.m trade routes, 
but might be adopted in all other places. 

6. It was not until November 1885 that the Punjab Government found 
I Ftmja* fiowaraHt Ei-soiution time f° deal with all the reports received in 
A; of 1 ! con86( l uenc e of the Resolution of 1883, and another 

ii-vrtMara* v* India »W u.W- long Resolution! was then issued. Thirty-eight 
^ “ >Bd municipalities were under this Resolution to be 
7 .. abolished as soon as their affairs could be wound up, 

and the remaining municipalities were put into two classes in the first of which the 
whejif? machinery of bonded w^rdbous^i and refunds was to be maintained, while 
in the second reduced rates system was to be introduced* The measures taken 
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by the Punjab Government received the approval of the Government of India 

in 1886,* though this approval was somewhat 
♦Government of India, Home impart- grudgingly bestowed on the reduced rates system, 

and during the next year or two no less than 41 
. municipalities were abolished. In the Punjab 


Government Resolution of 1885 it had been explained that when a municipality 

was abolished it would at, once become subject to the jurisdiction of the Local 


Board appointed for the portion of the district in which it was situated ; the 
system of local self-Govemment would thus be retained in the town and only the 
agency for carrying it out would be changed : the objection that Local Boards 
being'rural bodies could not be expected to manage the affairs of town-folk satis¬ 
factorily could have no weight when it was realized that these so-called towns 
were merely large villages differing in no material respect from other villages 
already under the jurisdiction of the Boards, and that in the majority of eases 
the municipal system had been extended to these places not because their cir¬ 
cumstances demanded a form of local autonomy different from that by which the 


surrounding villages were represented, but merely because a certain amount 
of octroi income could be raised in them. 


7. The administration of octroi in the municipalities that were left does 
^ n not appear to have been satisfactory in the next 

tPimiab Government Resolution -t-T , , ^ ^ , , 

No. 178, dated i3th March 1889, a two or three years, and m March looy the runjao 
ropy of which was forwarfed to the Government, issued another Eesolutionf explain- 

Government of India with .Punjab b<rv- . , . 1 . * , 

emrnent letter No. 179, dated 13th March mg the advantages of direct taxation as imposed 
J*®- in municipalities in other provinces. The Reso¬ 

lution ended with something in the nature of a threat. “ It is not the fault of 
Government if the Municipal Bodies of the Province have failed to understand 
that abuse of the octroi system in the Punjab will no longer be allowed, and that 
effective measures will after due notice be taken to stop all abuse once and for 

all.Municipalities in which octroi taxation is in need of reform will do well 

to set about the necessary reforms at once.The success of the introduc¬ 

tion of such forms (i.e., forms of direct taxation) elsewhere in India proves the 
groundlessness of the popular objections alleged to exist against all forms of 
direct Municipal taxation ; and the whole commercial history of the modem 
world tends to show that trade prospers and develops exactly in proportion as 
it is free from taxation and duties imposed directly upon it.” In the following 
year the question of abolishing more small municipalities was taken up, and in 
March 1891 eight more ceased to exist. In this year, however, the Punjab Muni¬ 
cipal Act, 1891, was enacted, and in July 1892 the Punjab Government circu¬ 
larized local officers on the advantages of applying the provisions of that Act 
with regard to Notified Areas to as many towns as possible. It was intimated 
that Government would be prepared to consider proposals for direct or for in¬ 
direct taxation as might in each case be considered suitable, and octroi was 
specifically mentioned as a possibility. It is clear that the idea that Local Boards 
would look after small towns had proved fallacious, and during the next eight 
years about 45 notified areas were constituted, and in a considerable number of 
these octroi was permitted to be imposed. 


8. Meanwhile the Government of India do not appear to have made 
any pronouncement on the subject till the re-imposition of sea-customs duties 
in *1894 again roused their apprehensions as to the effect of local octroi taxation 
on Imperial revenues. They, therefore, instituted enquiries which resulted 
V in the issue of a Resolution in 18994 This Reeo- 

jGovemment of India, Home Depart- lution re-affirmed most of their previous orders in 
^° 1,Ition N °' ^ so far as those orders were designed to prevent 
’ octroi from operating as a transit duty, but per¬ 

mitted the levy of octroi on articles liable to customs duty subject to certain 
mn *riTnnm rates. The Resolution was, however, chiefly notable fonts endorse¬ 
ment of the advice given by Sir Charles Croethwaite, K.C.S.I., who is described 
as one of the most experienced administrators of his time in India: 


“ In imposing fa.T«fjon in this country it is more necessary to consider the prejudices 
of the people *>»«> the strict theories of taxation- I have no hesitation in saying that it 
would be impossible to raise in Northern India or in the Central Provinces by direct taxation 
anything like the sum raised by octroi, and the attempt to substitute direct taxation in the 
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large towns and cities there for octroi would lead to much and serious trouble. The dis¬ 
content would be out of ail proportion to any advantage that would result. The measure 
would have to be imposed in spite of the municipal committee by an order of Government. 
Neither do 1 think that the Government of India can with a good grace force such a measure 
upon the local bodies unless it is prepared to help them with money grants—a measure which, 
if it was financially possible, would be inadvisable in my opinion.” 

9. In 1905 the present Municipal Account Code with its elaborate rules 
for the assessment and collection of octroi was drawn up by the Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts and was recommended to committees for adoption as bye-laws, 
with the idea that it would cure the evils attendant on octroi administration. 
The Punjab Government was, however, not content with this, and in 1907 mooted 
the abolition of 45 more municipalities, the larger of which it was thought might 
be more efficiently managed as notified areas, while the smaller might be treated 
simply as large villages and dealt with under the District Boards Act. At the 
same time it was intimated that Government was unable to approve of the re¬ 
tention of octroi as a suitable form of taxation for notified areas : it involved 
large expenditure on collection ; it could not with due regard to the finances 
of the local body be adequately supervised, and it tended in consequence to 
interfere unduly with local trade. These orders elicited notable replies from 
Messrs, (as they then were) Maynard and Fenton. The former objected to the 
orders as involving‘the substitution of appointed for elected bodies in the places 
affected and because the services maintained in these towns could not be paid 
for by direct taxes unless such taxes were levied at such high rates that their 
collection would be attended with great friction and difficulty. Sir Mich»l 
Fenton’s letter was much fuller and is a most important contribution to the 
subject, thought it received but scant consideration from Government. He 
reviewed the history of the matter at some length, pointed out that local boards 
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it is in fact stronger, as now taxation has to be imposed bv elected committees 
and members have to think of re-election; an anxiety which did not affect mem¬ 
bers of notified area committees In 1925-26 no taxes at all had been imposed 
in a number of small towns while in others direct taxes were collected to the 
extent of its. llakh m all and werem arrears to the extent of Rs. 11 lakhs, 
iiven if they were collected m full the income obtained would not be nearly suffi¬ 
cient to enable committees to bear their share of financing all the sanitary im- 
provements which are required. 

- j 13 i ® efer T e t een made in paragraphs 8, 5 and 6 above to the 
reduced rates system which was in effect nothing else but terminal tax, and 

it was observed that m 1886 this system received the grudging approval of the 

Government of India. With the introduction of the new Municipal Account 
bode m 1905 this system was finally dropped in the Punjab, but in 1915 in a Reso- 
’Govemment of India, Department of lution* issued on “The Local Self-Gov eminent 
“ u ^77?7a“SApii9i^ soIutio ° Poli ?y of T Government of India ’’ the Govern- 

. . meat of India conceded that a light tenoinal-tax 

with no refunds might in practice prove less burdensome to through trade than 
the octroi system as up till then administered, provided that the following con¬ 
ditions ,were^ observed, viz., (1) that the terminal tax, wherever imposed, should 
be substantially lower in its rates than the octroi which it replaced, (2) that it 
should be limited to places where there were special grounds for applying it, 
which must be adequately demonstrated, (8) that it should be regarded as facili¬ 
tating the transition to a system in which direct taxation would form an increasing¬ 
ly important factor, and not as an elastic means of progressively increasing the 
resources of municipalities apart from normal development to increase of traffic, 
and (4) that it should not be adjusted with the primary object of compensating 
municipalities for the loss of octroi. 


-12. In the course of the negotiations with the railway companies which 
the Government of India subsequently undertook, all local Governments were 
consulted on various aspects of the question of* terminal taxation in relation to 

railway companies, and in the course of this correspondence the Government of 
India laid down the further condition that the terminal tax should affect a much 
smaller number of commodities than were included in the existing octroi sche¬ 
dules. In replying, therefore, to the Government of India, the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment made the following comments upon the conditions on which the Govern¬ 
ment of India had expressed their willingness * to accept terminal taxation. 
{Punjab Government letter No. 328-B. & 0.—Comts., dated the 9th May 1916);— 


.. “ 8. It would seem to follow from these conditions that the Government of India 
would only accept a terminal tax which, being imposed on fewer commodities and at lower 
rates than the existing octroi, must involve a considerable loss of income to the municipality 
which adopts it—a loss which would compel it to resort to direct taxation if it is to maintain 
the level of its previous expenditure. That this result was anticipated and even desired 
in the case of the municipalities of the United Provinces is apparent from paragraph 110 of 
the Report of the Municipal Taxation Committee, United Provinces, 1908-09. The evils 
involved in the existing octroi taxation with its refund system and opportunities of corruption 
and peculation were considered so serious that a general abolition of the system was advocate!, 
and the terminal tax was only one of several methods by which the consequent loss of income 
was to be made good. It does not, however, appear that the Government of India, while 
recognising the heavy burden imposed on trade by existing octroi taxation are desirous of 
ordering the general abolition of octroi, and in these dxmmskmmm it seems improbable that 
any mumcipality in the Punjab would voluntarily deprive itself of this source of income 
if the alternative method of taxing imports by a ter mi nal tax is only permissible on conditions 
which necessarily involve resort to direct taxation on a considerably more extensive scale than 
al present. ■ ■ 

4. In support of the view that the Government of India do not intend* that the condi¬ 
tion stated above should have universal application irrespective of local conditions, I am to 
point out that they have recently sanctioned the imposition in the Mdktsar ami Fastkt 

articles on which tinder existing orders even octroi could not have been imposed. His Honour 
is, therefore, encouraged to believe that it is not an essential condition of the Government ef 
India’s acceptance of a terminal tax that it should be imposed on a much smaller number of 

^mmodiiies than those contained in existing octroi schedules. A true terminal tax in fact 
should, he considers, be imposed, if not on all articles imported, at least on all articles of 
genera! use or consumption, m as to ensure that afi classes of the community shall contribute 

' Tf ' 
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their share towards the cost of municipal administration. That this was the view of the 
United Provinces Municipal Taxation Committee is apparent from.paragraph 54 of their 
report, where tmey remark k the safety of the system lies in the universality of the tax. 
There are, however, certain commodities on which for various reasons the levy of octroi has 
been forbidden, for example, excisable articles and articles which have been exempted from 
customs duties, and His Honour considers that such commodities should remain exempted 
from terminal taxation for the same reasons for which they have been exempted from octroi. 
Subject, however, to lids exception a terminal tax should ordinarily be imposed on-all com¬ 
modities alike which are in general use or consumption, provided that the proceeds are not so 
insignificant as not to warrant the trouble of collection, and any restriction, which is to be 
imposed on municipalities, should be rather in the direction of prescribing maximum rates for 
the terminal tax as has been done in the case of octroi. 

5. During the last three years 20 per cent, of the gross income from octroi has on 
an average been refunded in the municipalities in this province, and in many individual cases 
this average has been very largely exceeded. The cost of collection is also high, and His 
Honour therefore considers that no obstacle should be put in the way of committees, which 
are willing to rid trade of tins incubus. It must, however, be recognised that in the Punjab 
at any rate there is a very strong and almost universal objection to any increase of direct 
taxation, and any attempt to force direct taxation on municipalities would not only arouse 
strong opposition, but would also be contrary to the policy of Government to extend the scope 
of local seif-Govemment. In sanctioning or recommending for sanction proposals for a 
terminal tax the local Government would consider inin alia the financial- position of the 
municipal committee, the total income required for the reasonably efficient discharge of its 
obligations, the extent to which that can be and is being raised from other forms of taxation, 
the ratio between the expected net proceeds from the terminal tax and from the octroi or 
other forms of taxation which it supersedes, the effect of the proposed tax on trade and its 
incidence on the population affected, but otherwise His Honour would impose no restrictions 
beyond those which have been indicated above on the imposition of terminal taxes in 
muni^apdities. ,, 

18. In consequence of this representation and the representation of 
other local Governments, the Government of India eventually relaxed very 
considerably the restrictions which they had originally imposed on terminal 
taxation, and most of the objections which had been raised by the Punjab 
Government were removed in the 44 Memorandum of Principles Governing the 
Imposition and Collection of Terminal Taxes in India,” which was issued bv 
the Government of India in 1917. The advantages of the system as compared 
with octroi taxation are being more and more appreciated by local bodies and 
trade interests, and terminal taxation has now been imposed in about fifty 
towns in this province. 

14. This detailed review of the history of octroi and terminal taxation 
in the Punjab hat' been undertaken in order to show, in the first place, how all 
through the Government of India have been actuated by the fear that such taxa¬ 
tion is an impediment to trade, and in the second place, how the fate of local 
self-Govermnent institutions in the small towns of this province has hung on these 
systems of taxation. As regards the first of these matters, the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment (Ministry of Local Self-Government) must, however, observe that nowhere 
in the whole correspondence extending over sixty years has any proof been 
given that these forms of taxation in fact constitute a burden on trade. It 
is always assumed that this must be so, but no examination of trade statistics 
1 m? ever been attempted in ordei to prove this thesis, while there is ample proof 
that In spite of these Rosins of taxation trade has enormously increased. The 
fixed idea on the subject of the harm done by transit duties dates, of course, 
from the days before there were railways; the main trade routes were roads 
iiiiil rivers, and if merchants had to pay dues in every town situated on these 
routes through which^ they passed, trade inevitably suffered. Now-a-d&ys, 
however, there is practically no such trade ; towns may be the collecting places 
of country produce for export or distributing centres lor imported articles, but 
through trade in the true sense of the tarn ail goes by railway, and is absolutely 
unaffected by octroi or other such taxation at places between its starting point 
-Mid it# destination with the exception of the ports. The proposition thai octroi 
*»d terminal taxes injure through trade would therefore even if true be irrelevant. 
The argument against these forms of taxation involves moreover the further 
assumption, made throughout the correspondence which has been examined' 
and reaffirmed by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, that these taxes' constitute 
a heavier burden on trade than direct taxes. Again, however, no proof of 
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assumption is forthcoming, and the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local 
Self-Government) cannot conceive that any reasonable person could contend 
that the light octroi and terminal taxes levied in this province are auytiikg 
like the burden on trade that the “ rates " in Great Britain ror^titmel The 
burden of the rates on industry and commerce in Great Britain is a constantly 
voiced complaint, and. in the opinion of this Government, it would fee no kind¬ 
ness to attempt to habituate local bodies in tills country to a system which 
has in it the potentiality of such disastrous strangling of industry mi 
commerce. 

15. Whatever the merits of the case against octroi may have been, 
however, there can be no dispute as to the fact that the prohibition of the levy 
of octroi in small towns has on various occasions meant the death of self-govern¬ 
ment institutions in such towns, while the raising of the prohibition has meant 
their resurrection, and the truth of the lesson that has thus been taught by 
history is now being exemplified once again. Reference has already been made 
in paragraph 10 above to the failure which has attended the attempt to introduce 
direct taxation in ‘ small towns. 5 Meanwhile except in the few places which have 
inherited octroi or terminal tax from their notified area predecessors, there 
are no funds available for the many sanitary works and improvements which 
are a crying need of these small urban areas, and the local self-government 
institutions which have been set up are to a great extent mere mockery. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local Self- 
Government) are blind to the abuses to which octroi is liable in small places not 
under the immediate eye of controlling authorities, but the past history of 
octroi in such places has shown that the reduced rates system, 5 ' which is only 
another name for terminal tax, was not liable to those abuses, and that it was 
only -when the whole elaborate system of refunds and bonded ware-houses was 
forced upon them that the impossibility of properly supervising the arrangements 
made it necessary to abolish these small local bodies. The Punjab Government 
(Ministry of Local Self-Government) are, therefore, anxious to revive the old 
system so that town committees may be in a position to fulfil some at least of 
their duties. As the law, however, stands it will be necessary to obtain the 
sanction of the Government of India to the imposition of terminal taxes in most 
of the small towns of the province. The Taxation Enquiry Committee in para* 
graph 410 of their report have pointed out the anomaly by which local Govern¬ 
ments may authorize octroi taxation in all cases and terminal taxation in some, 
while the sanction of the Government of India is required for terminal taxation 
in a local area in which octroi was not imposed before the fith July 1917. In 
the eyes of the Committee, however, the anomaly lies in the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has not retained control in all cases, but, in the opinion of this 
Government, it is much more anomalous that local overnments should have the 
power to authorize the imposition of octroi but should not have^the power to 
authorize the imposition of a tax which the Government of India have them¬ 
selves admitted to be much less burdensome on trade. It is true that the res¬ 
triction at present imposed on this Government could be evaded by re-converting 
s mah towns temporarily into notified areas under the Punjab Municipal Act, 

1911, section 242 of which authorizes the local Government to impose my tax 
without the sanction of the Governor-General, but the Punjab Government 
(Ministry of Local Self-Government) would mach prefer to act in Mas matter 
with the consent of the Government of India and to obtain the smehm of 
the Governor-General under sub-section (8) of section 80-A of the Government 
of India Act to the amendment of the Punjab Small Towns Act, 1921, so as to 
permit the imposition of a terminal tax in any small town with the sanction 
of the local Government only. I am accordingly to request that, if the Gov- 
eminent of India are agreeable to this course, their decision may be communi¬ 
cated to thin Government as soon as possible so that the necessary legislation 
may be drafted and submitted for sanction in tune for its introduction at the 
October session of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

16. The particular question of the introduction of terminal taxation 
in gmfl.ll towns having now been dealt with, I am to revert to consideration of 
the recommendations made by the Taxation Enquiry Committee as to possible 
substitutes for octroi and terminal taxation and as o the regulation of octroi. 
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and terminal taxes in places where their retention is found necessary. In para¬ 
graph 403 of the Committee's report it is stated that the most obvious substi¬ 
tute is a rate on land and houses. That there would be difficulty in effecting 
this substitution is briefly recognized, but it is suggested that if the house¬ 
owning interests were less* strongly represented on municipal bodies the process 
of replacement of indirect by direct taxation would be correspondingly expedited. 
The Punjab Government (Ministry of Local Self-Government) cannot believe 

yirnnir! : * ^ ‘ ' 



of Local Self-Government) would most strongly deprecate any such action. 


sense of respon- 
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tax on retail sales. It is not quite clear what form of profession tax is advocated. 



fession can afford to pay, and the proceeds of the tax must then obviously be 
comparatively small: in the latter case the assessment in the hands of members 
of local bodies involves the greatest practical difficulties, and even if those 
difficulties could be overcome, it is impossible that such a tax should replace 
octroi and terminal taxation. The total demand on account of income-tax 
and super-tax in this province is about Bs. 70 lakhs a year- In 1925-28 the 
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tax might be put much lower than for purposes of income-tax, it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that the Government of India would permit this source of revenue 



very far short of the number of commodities subject to octroi and terminal 
taxation* and the income from market fees could never approximate to the 
income from these taxes. The third alternative suggested is a tax on retail 
sales* and the history of the recent attempts in this province to legislate in res¬ 
pect oi accounts m sufficient warning of the impracticability of 
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purely academic; as unless it is intended to take from local bodies the initia¬ 
tive in matters of taxation, there is not the slightest chance of any local body 
k» this province voluntarily substituting direct for indirect taxation. Even if 
there were any such probability, it is more than doubtful whether such a step 
would be practicable, as the rates of direct taxation that would have to be 
imposed would be so high that the collection of the taxes would involve such a 
disturbance of the public peace as cannot be contemplated. The pressure of 
circumstances is, however, gradually forcing local bodies to supplement indirect 
by direct taxation, and the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment) have found it possible to require the imposition of a direct water-tax on 
property as a condition of grants-m-aid for water supplyundertakings. As the 
public demand for such amenities increases it is clear that local bodies will more 
and more be compelled to resort- to direct taxation to increase their revenues, 
and the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local Self-Government) would most 
.strongly deprecate any attempt on the part of the Government of India, if 
such an attempt. is contemplated, to force the pace by compelling local bodies 
now to adopt a course which is already being forced upon them by circum¬ 
stances. 

19. Assuming then that octroi and terminal taxation mu*t inevitably 
remain in this province, I am now to examine the recommendations made by 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee for their regulation in places where none of 
the alternatives suggested can he adopted. Most of the principles recommend¬ 
ed by the Committee in paragraph 409 of their report are. already acted upon 
in this province. This Government cannot, however, admit that the terminal 
tax should be assessed entirely without reference to the value of the goods 
taxed, though it should invariably be assessed by weight or by tale and never 
ad valorem. A tax assessed by weight on all goods alike at the same rate 
would obviously be most inequitable: a maund of silk 'would then pay the same 
as a maund of iron.. Nor can the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local Self- 
Government) agree that there should he an absolute rule that terminal fax 
should be imposed at such rates that the total proceeds shoud not exceed 
the average revenue from octroi during the preceding three ye&re. In one 
municipality in this province the present octroi schedule has been in force for 
over fifty vears and in many municipalities there has been no chpige for over 
twenty years. Meanwhile prices have risen very greatly and revision of these 
schedules has long been overdue: if, however, when such revision is undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining increased revenue, the advantages of terminal tax 
over octroi are recognized, there seems to be no reason why the substitution 
should not be effected at once and not postponed for three years. A further 
proposition to which this Government cannot subscribe ^ is that contained in 
principle (7) enunciated by the Taxation Enquiry Committee that the levy of 
a tax on goods exported from a municipality should not be permitted. In fhar 
“Memorandum of Principles Governing the Imposition and Collection of 
Terminal Tax ” the Government of India have admitted that there is no objec¬ 
tion to the taxation of exports as well as imports in places where the municipafify 
is a large centre of export trade, and this is only logical. If the tax is regarded 
as payment for the amenities and facilities provided by the local body, there 
is no reason whv all those who enjoy those amenities and facilities should not 
pay whether they are engaged in import trade or export trade. 
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Appendix C- 

No. 80f?9 iL. S.-G.'\ dated Lahore, the S^tfa February 192$, 

From —J. 6. Beazley, E<?q., ^eretaTY to GyTt-rr.2E-.j3t, Punjab, Transferred Departments, 

To —The S-eretarj’ to the Guv«mment cf India, lie pertinent cf Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi. 


Subject :—Imposition oj kaisiyai taxes by district boards in the Punjab. 


I am directed by the Punjab Government (Ministry of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment) to address you on the subject noted above, and to say that as the Govern¬ 
ment of India are aware, the High Court of Judicature at Lahore has recently 
found that the haisiyat tax in the form imposed by the district board of Sialkot 
is illegal and ultra vires in that- it is a form of income-tax and as such is not a 
Scheduled Tax and could not be imposed without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. A copy of Punjab Government notification No. 14672, 
dated 23rd May 1924, in which the imposition of the tax by the district board 
of Sialkot was notified. Is enclosed, and it will be seen that” it purported to be 
a tax on all persons who carry on any trade or follow any profession or calling, 
levied at seven different rates according as the income of the assessees was in 
one or other of seven different grades. A tax in this form, though with various 
rates and grades of income, had been imposed in twenty-three districts in the 
province and produced altogether over Rs. 5| lakhs in 1926-27, or about one- 
tenth of the amount realized from local rate.” In many districts the tax had 
only recently been imposed and considerable difficulties were experienced both 
in assessment and collection but those difficulties were in the process of being 
overcome as the people were becoming habituated to the te v anri m* i n-l- In y-\ ,rl rs 
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cannot be considered excessive. Most of the schedules in force fix^d th* lowest 
limit of assessment at Rs. 200, but the Punjab Govern merit are iuGined to think 
that this was too low and that incomes of less than ahoir R«. HO ,1 men*?: -iioil.i 
not be taxed. They would, therefore, propose, if huisivat tax^ mv to bn re¬ 
imposed, to fix the lowest limit of assessment at Rs. 400 nor -minim, \:A to 
require that the following schedule should be adopted uniforrnlv in ill dis¬ 
tricts :— 


Grade of income. 


A VlQttvt if *<1T. 

Exceeding Bs. 400 bnt no* exceeding 

Rs. 500 

4 n r Mi'vn. 

500 „ 

M 750 

0 

„ 750 „ 

„ tjm 

s 

„ 1.000 „ 

„ 1 ,*200 

10 

„ „ 1,200 „ 


13 

„ 1.500 .. 

„ “>,1)00 

.. 17 

„ „ 2.000 

„ 3,000 


„ „ 3,000 „ 

„ 5.000 

., 0*5 ,, 

„ 5,000 ,, 

,, 7,500 

55 

„ 7.500 „ 

} . 10,000 

.. N f ‘| ,, 

„ ,. 10,000 „ 

„ 153)00 

.. 110 

„ 15,000 , 

„ 2lUJ>0 

. . 100 

„ „ 20,000 „ 

,, 30.000 

.. 220 

„ „ 30,000 


1 per cent, of the 
income* 


I am to enquire whether the Government of India would be prepared to sanc¬ 
tion the imposition of haisiyat taxes at these rates. 

3. As the matter is one of considerable urgency from the point of view 
of district board finance, I am to request that this Government mav '^inform¬ 
ed as soon as possible of the decision of^ the. Government of Indie, end if that 
decision is likely to be delayed that intimation to that effect 111:13 be gi\en a*, 
once. 






SECTION A.—THE MACHINERY OE THE ADMINISTRATION. 

1. It is convenient to look at the machinery of administration from 
two points of view, first, that of one who re- 
The machinery o a minis, ra ion. g arc ls the operations of the Government itself 

in its functions of direction and control, and second, the aspect as it would 
strike one who, as a resident of one of the Punjab districts, saw the machinery 
in work around him. To the former, the point of chief interest is the manner 
in which the numerous departments responsible for carrying on the branches 
of work allotted to them are directed and co-ordinated. In the earlier stages 
of provincial history, the branches of work which would have attracted atten¬ 
tion would have been almost entirely those known somewhat loosely under the 
title of 1 General Administration ’ (including the operations of the Land Revenue, 
Settlement, and Excise establishments, the administration of Criminal 
and Civil Justice, and the maintenance of the Police Force;, together 
perhaps with the branch responsible for what had from the first been an 
important feature of Government activity in the Punjab, the development of 
irrigation. Apart from the influence of the Reforms Scheme, the tendency 
of recent vears has been towards a continuous increase in the importance 
of branches of work ministering to the general welfare and the social and intel¬ 
lectual advance of the people, such as the departments dealing with Education, 
Agriculture, Co-operative Credit, Medical and Public Health and Veterinary; 
an Industrial Department is a later but growing dev elopment. Each of these 
departments is organized under its own head, with considerable a dm i n i s trative 
authority and with financial powers varying with the importance and strength 
of the department; each has its own establishment which, subject to the 
general direction of Government, is under the control of the head of the depart¬ 
ment. A broad outline of the manner in which these departments are linked 
with the central machinery of Government will perhaps be more informing 
than a mere schedule of their constitution and functions. 

2. As has been said above, the term “ General Administration ” is 

used here as a somewhat loose description of 
Administration • a branch of work, and it is here that definite 

departmental organization is less marked than elsewhere. The province is 
divided into 29 districts, each under a Deputy Commissimer, supervised by 
five Commissioners; the exact position of these officers m respect of their control 
of the land revenue, excise and police establishments and of the criminal magis- 
tracy will be described subsequently, together with their general position as the 
chief local representatives of the Provincial Government. As regards general 
organization the Land Revenue Branch of what for purpose of convenience has 
been termed “ General Administration,” which includes settlement operations 
forthe assessment of land revenue, and the maintenance of establishment for 
^■collection, the registration of land titles the colonization cl waste lands and 
the management of courts of wards, is under the administrative control of two 
FinanciaJCommissioners, under the supervision of the Revenim Member of Gov- 
erSTmt The police service, under the Inspector-General o Police, ^organized 
in throe ranges, each under a Deputy Inspector-General of . Pollc ^ ^ a ^: 
uierintendent of Police in each district, and is under the supervision of the Member 
ferFinance Civil and Criminal Justice is under the statutory control of the High 
Court of Judicature, Lahore; its detaiM organization 

w the Deputy Commissioner in the administration of Criminal Justice m cUs 
charge of his statutory function as District Magistrate will be subsequently 
described The Jail Department, under an Inspector-General of Prisons, is 
under the supervision of the Member for Finance. Excise may be brought 
the ^me gSieral head; it hardly constitute a separate department, 
LZl bSJexicised by the Deputy Commissioners under the ad- 
StoSeooe oi the Eiomml Oommaooers, aetmg mete, the 
direction of the Minister of Agriculture. 

8 Passing from this general head of governmental work, we come to 

3. massing iro » ther branc hes of activity marked by more 

The Technical Departments. clearly defined departmental working. The 

Irrigation Department (technically known as the Irrigation Branch of the 


if 
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Public Works Departments which is now responsible lor about eleven million 
acres of irrigation and lias a very large establishment of officers, is under the 
control of three Chief Engineer^ with wide technical and administrative powers; 
the department D under the supervision of the Member for Revenue. The Forest 
Department, responsible for over two thousand square miles under forest growth 
besides a milch larger area oi wvste land, in all over 6,600 square miles, is under 
a Chief C onservator, with local Conservators, and is also under the supervision 
of the Member for Revenue. I he Education Department, which directly main¬ 
tains 12 Government Colleges, with 6,000 students, and some 150 Government 
schools, with 63,000 students, and is responsible for the supervision of colleges 
ctiid^ schools maintained by local bodies or private institutions, with over a 
million students, is ^subject to the direction of the Ministry of Education) ad¬ 
ministered. by. the Director of Public Instruction, with one Inspector for each 
revenue Division, and a large body of Assistant and District Inspectors. The 
control oi the aepartineni over the large body of “ Aided ” and Local Fund 
Schools is exercised through the distribution of the large grants given by the 
Provincial Government, file control and inspection of collegiate education 
is under the Luiversity of the Punjab, which lias an independant position secured 
by statute : the statute provider for the representation of Government on the 
Senate by a .number of nominees. At the head of the Medical Department, 
wnieli is now under the direction of the Ministry of Local-Sell Government, is the 
Lispector-Geueral of Civil Hospitals. This department maintains the Medical 
College at Lahore, the Medical School at Amritsar and some 40 public hospitals 
in different parts of the pro\ ince, and is responsible for the administration, 
inspection and supervision of over 500 hospitals and dispensaries maintained 
b} local bodies, and about 160 Government departmental dispensaries, control 
in the case of local institutions being secured both by statutory rules and by the 
considerable volume of grants distributed by the department. The Inspector 
General of Li\ il Hospitals is also President of the Punjab Medical Council and 
of the Punjab Central Midwives Board. The Public Health Department too, 
is under the direction of the Ministry of Local Self-Government. It is controlled 
by the. Director of Public Health and four Assistant Directors and maintains 
a District Medical Officer of Health, with a small establishment in each district, 
supplemented as occasion arises by large temporary' establishments to deal 
with epidemics ; it supervises the vaccination establishment maintained by 
local bodies, and is generally responsible for the initiation and supervision of 
ail public health measures in rural areas and small towns and less directly in the 
larger urban areas. It also maintains a Health School for the training of Lady 
Health Visitors, trains and certifies Sanitary Inspectors and maintains insti¬ 
tutions for the manufacture and supply 7 of vaccine and the distribution of other 
sera and equipment required for dealing with epidemic diseases. 

4. The Agricultural Department, whose operations have of late been 
greatly extended., maintains the Agricultural College at Lyallpur (partly 
devoted to teaching and partly to research) and a considerable number of agri¬ 
cultural farms for purposes of demonstration and supply of seed, with a growing 
organization of district agricultural officers whose function is partly the super 
vision of departmental farms, and partly 7 the giving of advice to agriculturists 
and the •distribution of seed and improved agricultural appliances. It main turns 
a separate establishment for ■well-boring and for agricultural engineering. At 
the moment, the Agricultural Department is also in charge of veterinary opera¬ 
tions. The Veterinary Branch of the department maintains the Veterinary 
College at Lahore and supervises over 200 veterinary hospitals financed by local 
bodies, winch receive considerable grants for the purpose. It has its own. 
establishment under a Chief Superintendent of Veterinary; but the growing 
importance attached to stock-breeding operations will probably involye .in 
the near future the separation of-this hrsmaH f a# ' A imnL 


culture, and the creation of a new departmental head under the title of “ Direc¬ 
tor of \ eterumry mad Stock- breeding. * * The combined department is now 
controUed by the Director of Agriculture under the direction of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. ^ Allied to the Agricultural Department is that of Go-operation, 
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to the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture, adraiiiisttrt'i by the Registrar 
of Go-operative Societies, with seven 1 'tputy and A*>Atunt > hnd a 

number of Inspectors. The Registrar super. Aes the operand.* ci the Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Bank and of the 87 i. ant 2 a 1 Bank*, .n a h iiA;i;r DJo^s. 
They are independent organization*, A tail :n Q their :un-.- niahh; :h m lixeu 
deposits and subscriptions of shareholders, but *dbje.:t. a- ae 'the primary 
societies themselves, to the inspection and audit of 1^ , m -d. Aknongli 
the Agriculture and Co-operative Department have their ovu Ami: A*rdiive 
heads, they are further subject, under die dire nr a, nt Mr Anr. v. + V* mn/rd 

of a Financial Commissioner. The Industrie I‘t-partm* main* the Ministry 
of Education, has only of late begun to assume miy iiupcrtancrv. i: itiMmcLi* 
certain technical institutions, such a> a Dyeing an 1 Gaiko Inoitxv a: Am h- 
dara, a Hosiery Institute at Ludhiana, a Textile In<ti^Pe at Amrit-ar, and 
another Institute about to begin the working uf a Power Loon; Waving j vmor- 
stration Factory at Shahdara ; also a Technical School and 'vlico! oi Arts at 
Lahore and a growing number of industrial schools in dinVrent districts of the 
province, and also has a small body uf* Industrial Airveyor- for the Investigation 
of industrial requirements. It is under the immediate control of a 1 drecter 
of Industries, who is also Registrar of Joint Etock Companies. Another depart¬ 
ment of importance, is the branch of the Public Works 1A ] artment known as 
that of “Roads and Buildings A Besides considerable o] ^rations on its own 
account, it ministers to the needs of practically all the other departments ol 
Government. As a department it maintains some 1,700 mile* of metalMi and 
1,000 miles of unmetalled roads as a direct charge against its own budget, and 
constructs and maintains on behalf of other departments the windings required 
for them purposes, which though borne for account* purpos-s on tlie Public Works 
Department budget, are'administratively sanctioned by the derailments con¬ 
cerned. It is controlled by a Chief Engineer, Roads and Buildings, with a number 
of Superintending and Executive Engineers under him : the Chief Engineer is 
also in control of the Sanitary Engineering branch, the chief function of which 
is to draw up sanitary projects on behalf ol local bodies and, in some eases, to 
construct them at their cost. In this case also, control is maintained through 
grants given to local bodies by Government. The department is under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture. A third and new branch of the Public 
Works Department is the Hydro-Electric ’ Branch, recently created to carry 
out a great project for supplying the Punjab with electricity obtained by harness¬ 
ing the waters of one of the Himalayan rivers. Very important developments 
of this sphere of provincial activities are to be expected, which may materially 
change the industrial conditions of the province. This branch is also directed 
by the Minister of Agriculture. 


5. To this list of departments must be added, a mention of several 
minor organizations which are not purely de~ 
jhnor oragnizatiou. partmentaL The Urban Sanitary Board is a 

mixed body of officials and non-officials, under the direction of the Ministry 

of Local Self-Government, which yearly distributes considerable amount of 
grants to local bodies for purposes of sanitary improvement. The Rural Sani¬ 
tary Board is another organization of the same nature and under the same 
direction, which directly constructs and maintains from its own budget works 
designed for the improvement of the natural drainages of the province, and 
will now take over from the Urban Sanitary Board the work of assisting sanitary 
improvements, including water-supply, in rural areas. The Communications 
Board is another mixed body which advises the Ministry of Agriculture on the 
distribution of grants to district boards for the maintenance of their roads, and 
also carries'out certain works on its own account, such as the construction of 
improved unmetalled roads for demonstration purposes. 


6. It will be seen that this review takes no account ol three important 
spheres of administration which closely aftect 
central ik^nmtnt^ provincial welfare, namely, those of Railways, 

Post Offices and Telegraphs and the collection of income-tax. The two former 
are subject entirely to the Central Government, and the local Government is 
concerned only so 'far as concerns the guaranteeing of certain new telegraph 
connections which the Central Department is unwilling to open cm its own 
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account and, of late rears, the provision of a guarantee for interest on railway 
connections which the Railway Board classifies as not sufficiently attractive 
on the remunerative side as to take precedence over other schemes in their pro¬ 
gramme. As regards Income-tax, the local Government lias an advisory position 
in regard to the appointment of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioners 
of Income-tax ; it is not concerned in questions of assessment, but its Revenue 
officers have certain functions in regard to collection. 

7. The channel through which matters of policy or administration 


The Se«‘Ktar!e&. 


are laid before the Executive Council or the 

Ministries, and through which their orders are 
communicated, consists of the Secretaries to Government, without whose sig¬ 
nature no order purporting to convey the decision of the Government is valid. 
These Secretaries are for the most part members of the Indian Civil Service, 
and receive the recommendations and other communications of the heads of the 
departments of Government in the form of letters or unofficial references and, 
after considering them in their se; retariats, submit them to the Member or 
Minister in charge. But there are exceptions in the case of the Public "Works 
Department where the Chief Engineers, who are heads of the various branches 
into which this department is sub-divided, act in a dual capacity, both as heads 
of departments and secretaries. There is in practice a similar exception in the 
case of the Education Department. The Director of Public Instruction, 
though nominally an Under-Secretary, acts as Secretary and submits his re¬ 
commendations directly to the Minister for Education. On the other hand the 
Inspector-General of Police, although also an Under-Secretary, normally works 
through the Home Secretary. There are also Deputy Secretaries, Under¬ 
secretaries and Assistant Secretaries but their office is merly to relieve the 
Secretaries of some portion of their work, and they need not be regarded in 
discussing the arrangement of the administration. Any case at any stage may be 
submitted by the Secretary direct to the Governor if the Secretary considers 
that it should be seen by him. Where possible this is done through the Member 
or Minister concerned, and where owing to the urgency of the matter this is not 
possible the latter must be informed at once. 

8. The following is an abbreviated description of the various port¬ 
folios in the administration, showing through 
which Secretary they are respectively served :— 

His Excellency the Governor — 

Through the Chief Secretary—Mattel’s relating 
Council, the Secretariat, the Indian Civil 

vincial Civil Service and Government 
Also relations with Indian States not 


Ebe portfolio. 


with the Governor-General 

ministration.. 


to the Legislative 
Service, the Pro¬ 
servants generally, 
in direct relation 


in Council, and Ecclesiastical ad- 


The Hon'ble Member for Finance — 

(1} Through the Secretary, Finance Department—Financial matters. 

(8) Through the Home Secretary—Police, Justice and Jails. 

(8) Through the Director of Public Instruction—European and Anglo- 
Indian education. 

(4) Through the Chief Secretary—the Press. 

The Hm%h Member for Revenue — 

(1) Through the Revenue Secretary—Land revenue administration, 

colonisation, forests* companies and commerce, industrial 
matters reserved, such as industrial disputes, welfare of labour, 
etc. 

(2) Through Chief Engineers and Secretaries, Irrigation—ail canal 

matters. 

{8} Through the Secretary, Finance Department—Provincial Printing 

Press, stores and stationery. 

(4) Through the Home becretary—Urnninal Tribes, control of dramatic 

perfonoanees, other minor matters. 

\3) Through the Secretary, Transferred Departments—Elections and 
minor matters. 
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The Hon'ble Minister for A gricultwre— 

(1) Through the Revenue Secretary—Agriculture, Civil Veterinary 

Department, Excise, Co-operation. 

(2) Through Chief Engineer and Secretary, Public Works Department- 

Public- works other than irrigation. 

The Hon’ble Minister for Education — 

(1) Through the Director of Public Instruction—Education. 

(2) Through the Revenue Secretary—Industries. 

The Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government 

m Through the Secretary, Transferred Departments—Local Self- 
Government, Medical, Sanitary, Registration, Religious and 
Charitable Endowments. 

q It will be observed that with the exception of the Chief Engineers 
, ' ■-Th-,ontnr nf Public Instruction, the bureaux of secretaries do not ac- 

Depart™"'- ”»* °”1 T ” th ,f d " 

jj“ wSce but with stationerv and the printing press under the Member 
ber for Finance di _ Secretarv has to deal not only with the Member 

the” C pSe 

in Tn what- has been said above, a description has been given of the 
10. In what Has oee of Government and its secreta- 

The Heads of Departments. 0 f the machinery hv which the deci^oiu 

4 . and conveved. The execution of these decisions 

of Govemment are obtained n _ - beada 0 f departments. The pre- 

is placed by Govemment m the hands of the gaus ^ ^ varioag &re 

ceeding paragraphs have given ^^ jn the Engineering Department 

the operations contmllea^hy th res ib1e for initiating and carrying 

of Irrigation and ruDiie wonts a , ^ j other technical departments 

out schemes of the greatest ma™ a d ' otber depa rtments they are the technical 

such as the Agricultural, Medical a , t sncb as that of Education 

advisers of Government : and m other djpwta^^ „ ^po^fe for the 
where the purely technical side is i es iP ^ importan ee for the welfare 

initiation and execution of f ^nartments thev are responsible for the orgamz- 
of the people. And in .f Recruitment of an army of snb- 

ation, discipline and, m ; JJJJ of the staff of the Chief Engineers 

ordinates. To take one example the p ^ j n tbe ma tter of expen- 

in the Irrigation Department ^ cnpv the position known in England 

—ta po m d,. »nd th. Jta*l Co M i« over 

- * «—=■«?= E 

£££%. - r 

tie sphere of each lead t var ieg with the nature of its subject 

tenor organization of each ^epartm a reasons to the contrary, to follow 
matter but its into districts. The chief example of a 

the territorial division of the pmvm Department, whose organization, 

departure from this Sals mi their branches. But 

for obvious pnrpses of ^Hows t admini8tra tioii is the district. There 

generally speaking the unit oi proving which—Kangra—has an area of 

are 29 districts in the Punjab, the 1 ’? ll t _g im ] a _j g in area less than the 

«•* 10,000 «.«. mA*. „a a* 

County of London. T|w*e"®’ j ’ English counties. The average size 

rStiT 8 ,S^-"^P.P«»«s,ooo. 
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The Executive Officers!. 


12 , In each district the executive Government function through the 
executive officers of the various departments. 
The chief Magistrate and chief local representa¬ 
tive of Government is the officer who is, in the Punjab, called the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. This choice of title, in distinction to that of Collector by which the 
District Officer is known in most other provinces, is now a matter of antiqua¬ 
rian interest. It dates from the time when what were called non-regulation 
provinces, manned by a less highly paid staff not exclusively recruited from the 
Company's service, were created to provide a looser organization for the less 
civilised provinces of the East India Company’s domain. The distinction has 
now vanished except that the Deputy Commissioner wields greater magisterial 
powers as District Magistrate than in the old Regulation Provinces. 


18. ^ As his alternative title of Collector shows, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, is in the first place, the executive officer of Government directly res¬ 
ponsible for the collection of land revenue, and of the other operations, which 
will he detailed beW, incidental to the land revenue administration. He is 
similarly responsible for excise. In his capacity of District Magistrate he is 
administratively responsible for criminal justice/though judicially, the Sessions 
Judge has a co-ordinate position. He is the head of the police" force in the 
district, though not an accounting officer for the police nor responsible for ad¬ 
ministrative details. He is the local representative of the Department of Local 
Self-Government and the controlling officer of all local bodies except first class 
municipalities, and, incidentally, is in most cases the chairman of the district 
board. 


14. With the other great departments of Government the Deputy 
Commissioner has no direct connection and no direct responsibility, but with 
all he is related in some capacity, if only advisory. Thus in" the matter of irriga¬ 
tion he has statutory duties as an appellate court from certain orders of canal 
officers imposing fines: and his advice is asked by the department in matters 
concerning the general welfare of the people, such as a proposal to restrict sup¬ 
plies in an irrigation channel. In matters of education, agricultural and veteri¬ 
nary work, he is connected through his relationship with local bodies, but apart 
from this, Ms advice js frequently sought on many questions of detail; thus the 
Department of Public Works in deciding which roads should he maintained as 
arterial consults the Deputy Commissioner, and it may he said that there is 
practically no department of provincial activity with wMch he should cease 
to maintain touch and interest as concerning the general welfare of the people 
of the district. These departmental activities are increasing in scope, and, 
as time goes on will absorb Jess of the direct attention of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, and tend to become independent of his help ; but as things are, adminis¬ 
tration must suffer if either he is entirely divorced from them or they from 
tom. Perhaps the only exception is the Department of Civil Justice, in which 
we have a field entirely removed from the purview of the Deputy Commissioner; 
yet even this statement must be .taken with a reservation. As will be seen 
iatm: cm, a great portion of judicial work, which in most countries is regarded 
as belonging to the field of the judiciary, is, in the Punjab, removed from the 
control of the Supreme Court and placed under special revenue courts, of which 
the Deputy Commissioner is the local head. All questions between landlord 
and tenant are thus removed. 

. 1®* operations of Government, in which the Deputy Commis- 

ffiontr is not concerned in any degree, are, with the exception of civil justice, 
to the sphere of the Central Government. The Railway and the Post 
Office are obvious examples of this class, and even more important than these 
from the point of view of administration is the Income-tax Department which 
® entirely m the hands of officers of the Central Government and with which 
the Deputy Commissioner has no concern; no concern, that is, until the assess¬ 
ment hm been made. He is responsible for collecting it. But even so, he 
»n»t be entirely divorced from the operation of these departments. If there 
m a railway accident he is associated in the enquiry; if wide-spread discontent 
is caused by the assessment ol the Income-tax Department he cannot escape 
w on the poHiicel condition of the district. It,is indeed worthy 

if nute than among the causes given before the Hunter OoimxusBion for the 
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Amritsar outbreaks of 1919 one was the increase of income-tax assessment, 
and another a grievance against the Bailwav ; both causes over which tne local 
authorities had no control. 

16. We are now in a position to return to the sphere^of action for which 
the Deputy Commissioner is definitely responsible, and. will in the first place, 
consider the administration of criminal justice. In this matter the Deputy 
Commissioner, or rather the District Magistrate, as. his official^ title is when 
dealing with this subject, occupies a two-fold position. The sessions Judge 
hears appeals from the sentences of the District Magistrate of not more than 
four years’ imprisonment and from those of the first class of subordinate magis¬ 
trates, but otherwise holds in judicial criminal matters a co-ordinate authontv 
while in the matter of administration the District Magistrate exercises control 
over all the subordinate magistracy. He does so under the direct, supervision 
of the High Court so far as the exercise of his judicial functions i> concerned 
but here the control of the High Court is judicial rather than administrative, 
that is to say, the High Court may, in a particular case, direct him to transfer 
it from the court of one magistrate to that of another, but it .would not. m 
practice, direct him to place a magistrate in charge of any particular ciass ot 
cases. The position of the District Magistrale is then one primarily that of 
officer in charge of the magisterial work of the district. It is he who directs 
what classes of cases shall be presented to what particular magistrates. He is 
responsible for watching the progress of criminal adniinistration andnreverfmg 
delays in justice, in which matters his work is supervised primarily bV the High 
Court through the Sessions Judge, hut also to some extent by the Executive 
Government through the Commissioner. As judicial officer he exercises enhance^ 
magisterial powers which empower him to pass sentences o± 7 years rigorous 
imprisonment, but it is not very common for him to exercise those powers. 
There is generally another magistrate with these powers to try cases .rather 
similar to those heard by Quarter Sessions in England) winch do not deman 
that they should be committed to the Court of Sessions. The District Magis¬ 
trate has also the povrer of hearing appeals from the courts of second and third 
class magistrates which, with their powers of passing sentences of ^months 
and one mbnth, respectively, may be compared to the courts of s.ipendiary 
magistrates: As an accounting officer the District Magistrate renders aecormt 
for the expenditure on the salaries of magistrates and their staffe to ^Com¬ 
missioner and not to the High Court, as these sums being inextricable from the 
expenditure on the executive are charged to General Administration. But for 
criminal judicial charges which are separable as such, he ren ers accoun 
the TTigh Court through the Sessions Judge. 

17. As District Magistrate the Deputy Commissioner is charged with 
the preservation of law and order, not merely by controlling the administration 
of justice as explained in the preceding paragraph, but also by 

measures necessary to prevent disorder. The Code of Crirama , 

gives the District Magistrate and his staff definite powers for the P^son ® 
disturbances, and also for the placing under security of dangeroffl dj«cgs 
though in the latter, he is subject -to the jurisdiction of the!Bight Court. JLae 
District Magistrate is, moreover, the head of the Police of t h«> ' 

not indeed the accounting officer for the expenditure on Police, nor is h 
ponsible for discipline or the details of the admmistrationofthe Eoree. ^ 
matters are in charge of the local officer of the Inspector-General of 
is entitled the Superintendent of Police and occupies a 

to that of the Chief Constable of a county; but it has been clearly laid dowu 
that in all matters affecting the relations of the Pohce to the pubh 
general security of the district, the District Magistrate is the head of the Bouee 

adimDlstmtloa. 

18. Not «» toctiom of the 



of the administration, of revenue law. Of these, the first two are me 
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intertwined. The basis of the land revenue system of the Punjab is the 4 Village 
record of Rights. 9 A visitor, who will go into any village and call for the record 
of rights, will see one of the most interesting records of contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion. He will find that every field in the Punjab is mapped and measured, and 
that a record is present which shows in respect of every field the owner, the 
mortgagee, if he has possession, the tenant, and the rent paid and the conditions 
of the tenancy ; and from a subsidiary document, he may learn the area of crops 
matured in each of the last twelve years. On these records is based not only 
the assessment* of the land revenue which is only made at long intervals, generally 
of 80 years, but also the collection of revenue harvest by harvest. The main¬ 
tenance of this record is in the hands of a humble individual called the Taiwan 
or village accountant, who has three or four villages in his charge. Above 
him is the Qanungo or supervising officer and he is responsible to the Tahsildar. 

19. The Tahsildar is the official in charge of the tahsil or revenue sub¬ 
division, similar to that which is known as the tatuka in some provinces, of which 
there are three or four to a district. The Tahsildar and his assistant are inci¬ 
dentally second and third class magistrates, respectively, but, their principal 
duties are the collection'of land revenue and the maintenance of the land records; 
for these records have constantly to be kept up to date. Whenever there is the 
demise of an owner of land, his heirs have to be entered in the records of rights, 
when there is a sale, the purchaser must take the vendor’s place. The orders 
are that- this should be done in the village in which the property is situated and 
in the ^presence of the body of proprietors, and for this purpose the Tahsildar 
and his assistant have to be constantly moving in their charges ; and every 
four years these changes have to be incorporated in a few edition of the record 
of rights.. 

20. ^ The. third of the branches into which the Department of Land 
Revenue is divided is that of the administration of revenue justice. It has 

already been explained that in the Punjab certain cases, of which the most im¬ 
portant are those affecting the relations of landlord and* tenant, are removed 
froth uhe purview of the civil courts and placed under the jurisdiction of special 
revenue courts. These courts are of various grades, corresponding to the import¬ 
ance of the cases which may he heard by them. The Deputy Commissioner as 
Collector is # administratively in charge of the revenue courts of the district 
and also functions as a court of first appeal in most eases. He is under the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Commissioner, and the Financial Commissioners 
are m all revenue cases the supreme judicial authority in the Punjab. 


-1. It remains to mention briefly a number of other matters con¬ 
nected more or less closelv with the administration of the Land Revenue De¬ 
partment, for which the Collator is responsible. It is he who arranges for the 
distnbiiticm to the agriculturists of loans for the purpose of purchasing seed or 
telloeks for the plough or well and for the purpose of ' 
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lor the enforcement of which the Deputy Commissioner is responsible. He also 
has important functions under the Redemption of Mortgages Act. 

22. in the .department of Hxd.se the Deputy Commissioner again 
under the title of * Collector ' functions as the local representative of the 
Transferred ' Department of Excise. As such he carries out the policy of 
the Ministry in the matter of granting, whether as the results of auction or 
otherwise, licences for the sale of the various excisable articles. He has under 
Ms direct control a preventive establishment for the detection of offences against 
the excise laws ; and, if there is within Ms district a di&tiiiery or brewery, he is 
responsible for the observance of the rules, of a highly technical nature, which 
govern the manufacture and issue of these articles under excise superintend¬ 
ence. 

2d. One of the duties which most largely fill the Deputy Commissioners 
time is that connected with the administration of Local belf-Govemment. 
This is cniedy so because he is, in all but two districts, the ehamnan of the dis¬ 
trict board, and Ms activities in this respect will be dealt with separately under 
the head of Local Self-Government; but, he is also the controlling officer of all 
municipal bodies except a lew large ones. With regard to ail local bodies he 
is something in the position oi a permanent local inject or of the Ministry of 
Local Self-Gov eminent, it is his business to inspect local bourns and to assist 
them with Ms advice, and in particular to see that the recommendations of the 
travelling auditors are earned out; and he is armfed with powers in the case of 
need to suspend resolutions wMeh are oi an irregui&r nature or likely to disturb 
the public peace, and to eniorce the execution oi acts of urgent necessity. He 
is, moreover, the channel of eommumcaticn between ail local nodies in Ms 
district and ibe Ministry of Local beff-Goverument, md is rcbponsioie lor the 
initiation of measures for the extension of Local beii-bovernment in small towns 
and the constitution of panehayats " ; n is he who is primarily charged with 
the duty of recommendMg to the Ministry the names of suitable persons lor 
seats tilled by nomination. 

24. So far mention has only been made, in dealing with the Deputy 

Co mmi ssioner’s staff, of the Tahsiidar or oincer in charge oi the revenue sub¬ 
division. It remains to notice the higher grade of officers round lor the most 
part by the Jtiovineial Livn bervice. The noiinai powers exercised by these 
officers are, in matters of criminal jurisdiction, those oi magistrates of the first 
mass and, in revenue matters, oi Assistant Collet tor oi the first grade, but in 
most districts there will be found an officer exercising enhanced magisterial 
powers; and it is often found convenient to relieve the Deputy Commissioner 
by giving members oi Ms staff appellate powers in criminal and revenue matters, 
and the powers oi a Collector under the Land. Acquisition Act. One of these 
officers is the Treasury Officer who is responsible, under the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, for one of his important iunctions wMeh has not yet been mentioned, 
that oi the issue and receipt of ali public monies. In a large number of the 
more important districts tne responsibility for the custody and payment of 
money has been taken over by the Imperial Dank oi India; but where this has 
not been done, the Deputy Commissioner retains this charge both in respect 
of the general balances of the Government of India and oi that portion oi the 
Currency .Reserve which is retained in each district. The Deputy Coromissicmer 
is in ail districts responsible for the custody and issue of judicial ^ and . non¬ 
judicial stamps. He is also Registrar and controls the work of registration of 
documents. 

25. In some districts there will be found what is called a sub-division# 
This is merely an outlying tahsii or tahsils placed under the supenntendence 
of an Assistant Commissioner or an officer of the Provincial Civil Bervice who 
resides at the headquarters of his charge. It is not a regular feature of the Punjab 

administration. 

26. ’ Turning now to the great-departments of Government for which 
the Deputy Commissioner is not responsible, the most important, in canal irri¬ 
gated districts, is that of Irrigation. The local executive officer of the Irriga¬ 
tion Department is entitled the 4 Executive Engineer. * As above observed 
Ms charge does not coincide with the district, as it is determined by eotuse of 
the canal, but Ms headquarters are generally at the headquarters of a district* 

aa2 
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His activities may be divided into three sections. There is, in the first place, 
the maintenance and improvement ol the channels and branches under his con¬ 
trol —a purely engineering task ; secondly, there is the supply through them of 
water in its due turn to every village outlet within his jurisdiction—a duty which 
reacts on the first, as no canal is ever in a purely static condition but is always 
liable to require improvements and remodelling ; thirdly, he is charged with the 
record of all cultivation carried out by means of the canals and the preparation 
of the demands for the collection of charges for water based on the record of the 
crops irrigated. These latter tasks demand a subordinate staff parallel and 
very similar to the subordinate revenue collecting staff; a regiment of patwaris 
measures the irrigation, supervised by officers called Zilladars: and the whole 
of the portion of a canal under the charge of an Executive Engineer is divided 
into sub-divisions, each in charge of an Assistant Engineer, who not only controls 
the revenue recording staff but- also has charge of the more technical tasks of 
maintenance and distribution of water. The Deputy Commissioner is connected 
with the canal administration in that he has certain statutory functions as a 
court of appeal from certain penal assessments. He also has to collect the revenue 
assessed by the Canal authorities, and in any question of policy such as in the 
matter of distribution of water his advice w r ould be asked. Where new canals 
are under construction there is similar organization of the engineering staff with 
divisions and sub-divisions, all under a Superintending Engineer. 

27. There will generally be found at the headquarters of a district an 
Executive Engineer of the Buildings and Boads Branch of the Public Works 
Department. He is responsible in the first place for the maintenance of those 
roads which are classed as arterial and maintained by the local Government. 
He also repairs all public buildings and undertakes construction of new ones, 
the only exception being the buildings of the Irrigation Branch, which are built 
and maintained by its own engineers. He is further the adviser of local bodies 
on the one hand and of the Ministry of Local Self-Government on the other in 
respect of public works carried out; by those bodies wholly or partly from Govern¬ 
ment grants, and in these matters he works in close touch with the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

28. ^ The medical charge of each district is held by a Civil Surgeon, who 
besides being in immediate charge of the hospital at headquarters is responsible, 
under the control of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, for the adminis¬ 
tration and inspection of all hospitals and dispensaries in the district, whether 
maintained by Government or by local bodies. Parallel with the Civil Surgeon 
in the sphere of preventive medicine is the District Medical Officer of Health, 
an officer of Government who, however, acts as head of the District Board’s 
Public Health Department and as advisor on public health matters to all other 
local bodies in the district except such municipal committees as employ their 
own Medical Officers of Health. He supervises all vaccination operations and 

* the registration of vital statistics, and is generally responsible for the initiation 
and execution of schemes for the improvement of public health outside the 
larger towns and for all measures taken for the prevention or combating of 
epidemic diseases. The advice and assistance of the Deputy Commissioner is, 
however, freely sought by both these officers and in the event of serious epi¬ 
demics, when special regulations are required under the Epidemic Disease^ 
Act, ' the Deputy Commissioner is the authority utimately responsiole for en¬ 
forcing the regulations. 

29. There are central jails in three districts in which long term prisoners 
are confined; elsewhere there are jails of smaller dimensions. All jails are in 
charge of officers responsible to the Inspector-General of Prisons. The Deputy 
Ckmmissianer is charged with the duty of visiting the jail periodically, and 

SO. In certain districts there are Government forests under a Conservator. 
In the plains these will generally be found to be irrigated plantations, in the 
Mil they are for the most part forests of deodar, spruce or pine. The Conser¬ 
vator is responsible for conservation and exploitation, but questions of forest 

rights are, in certain forests, always cropping up, lor which the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner has either a statutory or advisory function. In the Department of Agri¬ 
culture local officers are found according to the nature of the operations of the 
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Collector is scmenling intermedia!; bmMftfc r“ o‘ ll ^7? of a 
Commissionert and the Commis-ioner Li other pro'vinc^ j£ ' or 
sioner has been attacked in tlw Punjab, and it is 1 P e V^ t 1 ?*; r °f Co ™: 
councils, as a snperfcaitv. 3ct in th- deparmen- ^ hTovme3al 

definite judicial funetiVis as a court oi it ot second - he ¥ s 

definite statutorv powers under the Exrise \.. 1 „j “Pl-tal. He uas also 
all matters he is th"e channel oi ^ 

“oner and the local Government, as well as havinc w m ?„i! if*- ? oma ? s - 
matters powers financial and otherwise delegated to i#m “ 
definite functions he has the task of supervision the diitvVf* f j°“ 
support to his Deputy Commissioners and the resnonslbHhf nt g m * d 
Government when thiags not ^ W eU.A^n tSj 5 S 

duty may be given the position of the Commissioner in a case of eiril ^ f 
bance. J n the case of any serious riot it is his dutv hiLedkteh- t !i 

to the headquarters of the district and confer with the^Litv rLmil™^ 
but he in no way supersedes his authority He has t dmd 
powem ot any kind to maintain the peaceinot even thoi whi™ the kwXSs 
to a first class magistrate or an officer of His Majesty’s forces • but thlbnS^ 
lies upon him to mvite the interposition of Government if his ownVdviee does 
not suffice, or if m his opimon the District Magistrate is not handling the ritltS 
properly. He has, further, the general duty of co-ordinating the standard* and 
practice of administration over a number of districts, of SSffig “ tte^ 

am fT ° f of com P°®?g Terences betieen lLl repriS* 

tives of different departments m eases of disagreement, and of bringing togSr 
the reports of local officers so as to provide a more general outlS^the^im^ 
tion raised. If the Government were confronted direct with 29 Deputy Com¬ 
missioners the rtnes and regulations of the departments would be a bed on wffich 
the most senior and experienced would be stretched equally with the iunffir 
officer officiating for the first time. The position and inLe^e of theC<mS 

“dS We he nece8Saiy ada P tatloa to be made to the requirements of the 
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the administration has been 
substituted the Governor, w 
and a Legislative Council v> 

and the Morley-Mintu Conn 
Government during the Kelt 
Tile dr?l Goven 


lion vi the province lias been touched on 
5 the powers *oi the District Magistrate are 
ill in Section C below. 

uF THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 

ha* niven a description of the machinery 
tempted, any record of the manner in which 
ed under the change of constitution which 

eeutive Members of Council and Ministers, 

urged powers, for the Lieutenant-Governor 
ure-lieiorm days. The actual personnel of 
riod must tirst be noticed. 

Jih Punjab was Sir Edward Maclagan, an 


officer ut the" Indian. Civil Service, who . had 
assumed charge as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province hi ill i o. due M. mice is of hi? Executrv e Council were Sir^ John 
kivnar.l/im Indian Civilian oi 33 yeaiV *?rvire, in charge of <4 the Finance 
and Home portfolio- ; and a- Jbtaretioe -Member, Jjarilar Sundar fcingh Majithia, 
a Sikh landowner with large e&mtes, yind leading figure in the Giiief Klialsa 
Diwan Party, a Sikh oigtuiization which took the lead in Sikh political circles, 
but which tiie rapid changes in the Sikh political horizon tended to deprive of 
its position of leadership as conservative, sir Edward Maclagan appointed 
two Ministers. The hist Minister for Agriculture was Lala Harkishan Lai, 
a Hindu barrister, mill-owner and banker, and a prominent figure in commercial 
circles, known to represent advanced views hi politics. He had been convicted 
bv a Martial Law Tribunal in 1019 but was subsequently released under the 
terms of the amnesty. The first Minister for Education w*as Mian (now. Sir) 
Fazl-i-Husain, a Muhammadan barrister of an agricultural family, ^-President 
of the Punjab Provincial Congress and formerly representative of the Punjab 
University in the old Council. The appointment of both was received very 
well by public opinion which accepted them as a proof that Government desired 
to administer the “ transferred '' subjects on popular lines, 

36. Sir Edward Maclagan was succeeded as Governor, in May 1924, 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, also a member of the Indian Civil Service. Sir John 
Maynard was succeeded, as 1 in&nee Member in June 1926 by Sir Gwffeiy 
deMontmorenoy, also a member of the Indian Civil Service. Sir bund&r Singh, 
Majithia, was succeeded in 1925, on the expiry of his term, by Sir Pazl-i-Husain 
who had continued to be Education Minister except for a short time in the 
summer of 1925 when he acted as a Member of the Governor-General s Executive 
Council.. During this period he was succeeded by ^ Sheikh (now Sir) Abdul 
Qadir. Lala Harkishan Lai did not seek re-election in 1928 and Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Lai Ohand, of Rohtak, was appointed Minister for Agriculture 

In his place, but he was unseated in the summer of 1924 on an election petition 
.and in his place Bai Sahib Chaudhri Ohhotu Ram from the same district, and 
also representing the views of the rural Hindus of the east of the province, was 
appointed. On Sir F&zl-i-Husain s appointment to the Executive Council 
the portfolios ol Education and Local beif-Govemment were transferred to Bai 
Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram who remained in office till the end of the second 
Council The portfolio of Agriculture and Industries was transferred to a Sikh 
gentleman, Sardar Jogendra Singh, who possesses large landed estates and had 
administmtive experience ol Indian States. In the third Council (1926) Rai 
ikhib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, though re-elected, was not re-appointed as Minister. 
A third Ministry was added. The portfolio of Agriculture was continued under 
Jogendra Singh. The portfolio of Education was given to Mr. Man o h a r 



and a barrister, who had been a Member of the Legislative Council since the 

inception of the^KefomjB. ^Ihiring t he ^absence ot^fcix FaH-i-Husain as^repre- 

Abdui Qadur ^ aBappomted asatemporary Mamber oftheEx u 
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woriv, >ome d,>^ Cu entlaaripT a!al, a* ’ ;n e-* -on *• ’a d,p m 4 ' 0 a dp ..Tad it aorreiit 
business. Bin i* > ii r i o'- aid wd n ^ ] ir t d» * 1 ^ r- ’dnl in n. d^e ter 

eiency in depardnerrd vn rkinr. In *. di^vinr ^fFn^n on ^ pitd" 

of the working of d^ ndiJri-troii.n, ed'd *»rd L-rt i a- vVf/a* de depart- 
mental, and tlie clianye in n-rtdnly ii,adi^ rr^^’er rrivi^ion ter 

ascertaining and tidying die r utdd‘ print m n *-,v : r > d 4 -o rlear dm 4 while 
on the one hand, it may have end i r nd doe tddi ii - rr iai-n;,-* ion token r*y the 
departments, yet on tin 1 other, F l ^ K en ;1 > -- -o.. ; 7 y er noi.y oonsioiis 

a public support and aipredodon nld-d nnr.iil.ove yni-zny h ten wanth.g. 

It would not be possible to enumerate ion* die non;* importm ; 4 points in which 
departmental policy ha> been directly dttdetv J iy the Luuae in system. But. 
taking typical eases only, the Land Bevernie Bid 1007 be >aid to Lave made 
proposals in revenue policy which g3 furdnr dm.i onyddim which wculd have 
been thought likely in pre-Bdoiiu day- ; in ivo;ii 1 :n rwvntie a—e-srient* a 
definite policy has been adopted oi ligiueniim dwrgcs on well end r; in cropped 
lands ; the decisions in regard to the rai-ing at irrigaterate- arc not tht^e 
which would have been taken on purely departmental soiisiderations ; some¬ 
what radical alterations have been made in regard to the inarmgenient of jails ; 
changes, though less radical have lately imcn’eiB y-d in Pdf e adirinhtmtion. 

In regard to Transferred departments, expansicu of activities which might 
in any case have been taken under the old system had thr tiniuidal resources 
now enjoyed by the province then existed, 211 W be dhtinguished from depar¬ 
tures which constitute real changes of policy. Bat here it is dear that the 
position of Ministers has enabled the depart"inent- to go farther in measures 
affecting the status of the individual, such as coin]misery education, or measures 
for prevention of epidemics and disease, than won id probaDly have been effected 
under the old regime. The considerable reductions in the facilities for the sale of 
liquor and drugs ; the encouragement given to the institution of village paneha- 
yats ; the regulation of recruitment to"certain Government colleges and profes¬ 
sional institutions on a communal basis; the definite adoption of a policy of 
giving preference to backward tracts in alloting educational grants and provid¬ 
ing schools for the training of masters ; the decision to assist a sugar factory, 
as a pioneer industry, by support from provincial finances ; these are all examples 
of modifications of policy' due largely to Ministerial influence. Improving 
finance would probably have resulted, in any case, in increased expenditure 
on subjects now classified as transferred ; bat it is dear that the constitutional 
change by which they have been given over to the charge of Ministers, whose 
influence in the Legislative Council is largely based on the developments which 
they can effect in those subjects, has immensely accelerated that process.* 

88 . In the actual control of departments, there is of course the consti¬ 
tutional difference between the departments of the Member* and those of the 
Ministers. Save for the interposition of the Member, and the fart that eases 
regarding which difference of opinion exist must be referred to the Executive 
Council, the position of the Reserved departments does not differ materially 
from that of pre-Refora days : in the transferred, the constitution gives the 
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Minister a stronger position, in that here the Governor has only 44 a general 
responsibility for Wmv that 4 +he administration of the transferred subjects is 
properly conducted/’ He has to assist the Ministers with information and 
advice • and will “ restrict the exercise of the power to act in opposition to his 
Ministers’ advice vested in him by section 52 <8) of 1 lie Act of 1919 to cases in 
which he considers that the consequences of acquiescence would be serious*/’ 
Owinsc however, to circumstances which form the subject of the following para¬ 
graph. the actual difference, so far as it affects heads of departments and depart¬ 
mental working lias not been emphasized in the Punjab. The constitutional 
position has been maintained, and an attempt to invade the authority of Ministers 
has been no part of Government policy, but the effort made in the Punjab to 
arrive at a unitary ” system of working, the habit of free discussion between 
both sides of Government on all questions of importance, and the willingness 
of Ministers to seek the advice of the Governor, have had the result that in 
practice there has been no striking difference between the position of depart¬ 
ments working under the two sides of Government. Apart from the influence 
of the personal factor, which must exist under any system, it is probably the 
fact that only on rare occasions it has been borne in upon the consciousness of 
heads of departments that they are serving under one side of Government rather 
than another. 

89 . So much for the effect of the constitutional changes vis a vis the 
departments of Government. It is of equal, or some would perhaps hold of 
greater importance, to convey a picture of the relations prevailing within the 
Executive Government, and of its method of working. On one theory of the 
constitution it is the duty of the Governor to choose Ministers from that party 
in the Legislative Council which can support them by a predominance of votes, 
and to allow them, subject to the influence and control of the Council, and to 
such measure of guidance as is indicated in his “ Instrument ” of Instructions, 
to carry on the administration of the 44 transferred ” subject, in practical detach¬ 
ment from the reserved side of Government. It pay be doubted whether that 
attitude of detachment conld ever be complete, so long as both sides of Govern¬ 
ment draw on a combined purse, for finannce must always be a regulating factor 
in administration ; but apart from this consideration, events have in the Punjab 
tended to emphasize the practical impossibility of working the administration 
in compartments. The most salient illustration is that given in the evidence 
of Sir John Maynard before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, where he shows 
that the very grave menace to the reserved subject of law and order which 
was presented bv the Sikh Gurdwara agitation, could only be solved— and was 
indeed in the end solved — by the promotion on the transferred side of legislation 
regulating the religious endowments of the Sikhs. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations ; a policy of prohibition would present difficulties not only in 
finance but because it would involve police action to prevent illicit distillation ; 
certain aspects of representation in local bodies raise communal questions, the 
reaction of which is not confined to the transferred departments ; questions 
relating to the proportions taken by communities in Government service are 
of equal interest to both sides of Government. If the district officer is primarily 
an agent of the reserved side of Government, yet in exercise of his statutory 
functions in regard to local bodies, he is definitely an agent of the transferred side, 
and Ms Influence in promoting schemes of rural sanitation and education, or in 
dealing with measures for prevention and control of epidemics, is of the greatest 
importance to it. He is the local controlling authority in Excise matters, and 
the Financial has an important statutory position under the 

Excise Acts. The Agricultural Department obtains its crop statistics from 
the Revenue Department; but apart from this, the co-operation of Revenue 
officers is o! the highest value to the department in the promotion of 
improved methods of cultivation, in the consoldation of holdings, and 
in the working of co-operative societies. The Minister of Agriculture is 
dependent on the Revenue Department for the grant of Crown colony 
lands for the large areas required for agricultural or cattle-breeding 
farms* Expenditure on publicity, if controlled by one, is equally of moment 
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to both side* of Governin'nt l 4, is rijao^ v~y?h mar and the 

village accountant who ri T '« or EluM 1^ ^ 4 't; -Cj* ^ 

Even in financial VffisLifion. ft l • - TiM + 1 - u -uq yi q 4 ; lr qjjr 
to ih* reserved side ; wh~n the thun of or r r - —h ,5 «y, tl *ddi- 

fiona! taxation whi^li rested tlnm w - r, y 1 v v ri . „» h- v < * t]> *\ ] 

subjects. From the first, tlierefoiv. it v.G -v'mht ’-j j-p.f- , Miriam- h:‘tir* 
decision of matters which rnmr rule fell wvlffi y --ry a -- Lv* ; ;:/{>her^ 
were equally many matters, of vhvh i^e Gurdw^*- f r: _ , v * * * : ] IRr: 

as typical, which though technimlv irdlinr v : riin ri d . T> - r ^ 

made the subject of a common decision. 3c.' ” j Hov-l, n 1,' - T .-fore 

the Reforms Enquiry Committee while ; haftthm ri > q : , r . s^rrud + 0 
indicate that the opportunities offered for conmrr di-ew^-io< d.uu r the %-r;od 
1921-28 were not sufficiently trtquein, nor the - deb r>- ,* ],% ^ «onr‘3 & ** 

as was desirable : Sir John Maynard'* ^video* ( » y~w jn, , - K , +r i? f ^ n>ru :+ p 
side. Those who hare had experience of the work Jus ,./ *b- Extern-* Gowyn- 
ment from 1928 tip to the present time, uv eerminir nnih r ?L :mvr^*mn tbr-y 

very considerable procuress lias Hy* numo n ffivh i Cn-enm u*_tar * -he 

relations of the transfer!ed and reserved >kL* an- ^v/enwn—?],. “ nidtcrv ” 
character which Sir John Maynard claimed tor in Thw hr* " ^-en arid -red no f 
only by bringing before the combined Council all importer/ m ty r * which »dled 
for decision on the.reserved side, but hr inviting Minister* to o:« n;«« either with 
Members, or in full Council, matters relating to riw fnu«tVrred rib- wh : :h 
seemed likely to have a reaction on the reserved siib- ny < d wtituv M the 
Legislative Council towards Government. There aw cvrt riu r: v qhi lunar 

have been decided by consultation between tie- Govermw *n.d #■>re or M*];er of 
the Members of the Executive Council ; but an effew las svm made to %ixi2, 
as far as possible, all matters of common interest Ivfore the full Council, and 
for some years there has been no instance of an -Executive Council meeting 
unattended by Ministers. In particulars, care has been taken to have the 
fullest discussion on all questions relating to the budget, and pracTieallv even' 
item of new expenditure, on whichever side arising, ha* been discussed in 
detail being submitted to the Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative 
Council. 

40. It must be realized that there are in the Punjab factors which have 
rendered this attempt at a <c unitary 55 system both more necessary and more 
possible than may have been the case in some other provinces. It goes without 

saying that the official side has never been in a position to carry riirough the 

•Legislative Council any essential measure without a large measure of support 

from those elements in the Council which are prepared to act on the advice of 
Ministers ; but it is also the fact that the support of the official bhc has had for 
Ministers themselves a considerable and at times even a decisive value. It 
has become a convention to give the Government vote in support of Ministers ; 

but support has only followed on a previous discussion and a substantial measure 
of agreement as to the merits of the question at issue. Whenever possible, 

every resolution tabled for debate, and the more important amendments arising 
in the course of Demands for grants, have been fully discussed before they have 
come for discussion in the Legislative Council. The operation of this system 
involves the achievement of a series of working agreements rather than of that 
unanimity which may be assumed to be the ideal of Cabinet working in England. 

There have been occasions on which the official side has felt itself obliged to 
abandon or curtail measures which it regarded as valuable, because Ministers 
could not promise the support of their friends in the Legislative Council; there 
have been cases in which it has found reason to regret that Ministers could not 
influence their friends to take a more reasonable view in voting on motions 
directed against Government. Equally there must no doubt have been occasions 
on which Ministers have felt themselves hampered in their policy by the necessity 
of securing the support of their colleagues in the Executive Council. Concessions 
have been necessary on both sides. There have been cases in which the actual 
lack of unanimity has been made apparent to the public, as for in-fanre, when 
Sir Sundar Singh, as Revenue Member, and Lala Horkishon Lai, cs Minister, 
abstained from voting on the Gurdwara Rill of 1922, introduced, with official 
support, by the Education Minister ; but the circumstances of that case were 
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admittedly exceptional* There hare been cases when the supporters of Minis¬ 
ters have shown impatience at what lias been assumed to be their complaisance 
in accepting the restraining influence of their colleagues in the combined Council; 
or possibly of the Governor. It is not necessary to speculate here how the system 
would have worked had it been incumbent on Government to give effect to 
every adverse decision recorded against it in the Legislative Council, or if the 
supporters of Ministers had decided to force the latter to take views more inde¬ 
pendent of the rest of Government. It is sufficient to say that, passing in review 
the incidents of the last seven years, it is probable that neither side feels that 
any vita! interests has been jeopardized and that the set-backs which the system 
has forced them to accept have been outweighed by the achievement of a very 
substantial measure of constructive work in the development of the province. 

41 . It will no doubt be a matter of comment, that though this proce¬ 
dure may comply with the requirements of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
that “ with regard to a large category of business, of the character which would 

naturally be the subject of Cabinet consultation.*.-, the habit should 

be carefully fostered of joint deliberation between the Members of the Executive 
Council and the Minis tersf. ” yet the failure to hold separate meetings of Ministers 
under the chairmanship of the Governor tends to militate against the prescrip¬ 
tion of the Committee that Ministers should act together! There is no 
record of any such formal meetings, though informal consultation between Minis¬ 
ters themselves has been common : if there have been differences of view, it has 
seemed preferable to secure a working agreement by discussion in full Council. 
In the first session of the Legislative Council, the two Ministers, though belonging 
to different communities, found no difficulty in deciding on common action ; 
the Ministers in the second session both belonged to the National Unionist party ; 
in the third, during which there has been one Minister who belonged to that party, 
one belonging to the Hindu, party, and one who had not joined either party, it 
has neverthleess been possible to maintain unity of action. There are critics 
who have pressed the Punjab Government to explore the full implications of the 
constitution ; it has seemed to the Government as a whole that neither political 
advance nor the development of the Province would best be secured by empha¬ 
sizing the distinction between the two elements in Government. While this 
process does not appear to have obscured the true position of Ministers so far as 
concerns the Legislative Council, which fully accepts the theory of their res¬ 
ponsibility, it has perhaps tended to the difficulty felt by the public generally 
in apprehending their exact powers under the Act In many quarters there is 
a failure to recognize that they occupy a position different from Members of the 
Executive Council, and deputationists make frequent appeals to the Governor 
to override the policy of Ministers or to revise their orders. That, however, 
does not appear to be uncommon in provinces where Ministers work in greater 
detachment than in the Punjab, and it could hardly be expected in any case 
that the great mass of people would readily appreciate the niceties of this feature 
of this transitional constitution. 
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42. If remains to remark briefly on such facts regarding the relations 

the Governor and his Council and Ms 
Mmmmm as have not been given in the preced¬ 
ing narrative. The subject presents obvious diffi- 
without an invasion of the confidence which must 
4 1 Governor and his colleagues, past and present. But 
confidence, there are some facts which can be properly 
~~ 1 no instance of either a Member or Minis ter 

..lenities. .In. Mi. evidence before the Commit- 

a Lai stated| that he resigned throe times, but the 
■ tha fight of Ms subsequent explanation! of the reason 
” office, and, together with some other parts of 

in connection with comments offered to the 
LI who was Ms i 
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during which he was Minister. Lain Harkishan Lai did not himself seek re- 

election to the Legislative Counril in 1923. The resignation oi otliee by his suc¬ 
cessor, Eai Bahadur C! audhri Lai Chand, as already shown, was rendered neces¬ 
sary by the fact that an Election Commission had pronounced h> election invalid. 

His successor, Eai Sahib Chaudhri CliLotu Earn, was not re-apyointed Ministei, 
There has, therefore, been no case oi a Minister resigning owing to Cabinet reasons, 
nor, it may be added, has there been any case oi resignation due to a vote of 
no-confidence passed by the Legislative Council 

SECTION C.—WOEKIXG OF PARTICULAR DEPARTMENTS. 

43. The following principal departments of Goverumu;: me selected 

for mention in this section. The working of the 
Selected Departments. Finance Department is dealt witli in Section D f 

and that of the Departments of Education and Local Self-Government has been 
covered in Chapters VI and VII. 

Portfolio of the Hon’ble Member lor Finance—Justice, Police, Jail and 
Stamps. 

Portfolio of the Hon’ble Member for Revenue—Land Revenue, Forests, 
Irrigation, Industrial matters Reserved, Criminal Tribes, Arms, 
and Motor Vehicles. 

Portfolio of the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture—Agriculture^includ¬ 
ing Veterinary, Co-operation and Fisheries, Excise and Public 
Works. 

Portfolio of the Hon’ble Minister for Education—Industries. 

Portfolio of the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government—Medicalt 

Public Health and Registration. 

(i) The Courts tand he Judiciary. 

44. The High Court of the Punjab, constituted under Royal ^ Charter 

is responsible for the judicial administration 
The machinery of the Courts. Province, both Civil and CnmpisL 

It is at present composed of eight permanent Judges. There are lour Additional 

Judges appointed for limited periods, one of whom occupies a special post created 
for the purpose of supplying a President to the Gurdwara Tribunal, but does not 
sit in the High Court. ’ A fifth Additional Judge is appointed for six months 
in the cold weather in order to set one of the judges free for the inspection of 
Subordinate Courts. On the civil side the High Court exercises original jurisdic¬ 
tion only in a few cases such as probate, divorce and liquidation of companies 
and is normally a Court of Appeal and Kevision. It possesses and occasionally 
pxereises original jurisdiction in criminal cases, but normally its functions are 
those of an appellate, and revisional court, hearing appeals from sentences of the 
Court of Sessions and from sentences of more than four years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment nassed bv the magistracy. The High Court occupies a peculiar position 
under the Letters Patent. This gives the Honourable Chief Justice certain 
i towers of appointment, etc., which cannot be affect oil by local legislation. Again, 
lha relations of the High Court to the Local Government in mattem of appoint¬ 
ment etc. and the powers of subordinate officers in regard to the same, are 
defined in the Punjab Courts Act, 1918. . . , . 

45 Subordinate to the High Court is the District and Sessions Judge, 
being district judge in respect of his civil and scions judge m respect of his 

ArHstratlf S His erimhial jurisdiction is generally confined to healing of appeals 
# £ S !L.U™-es not exceeding four years' rigorous imprisonment passed by 
theDistrict Magistrate and fimt class Magistrates. The only original jurisdiction 
that he normally exercises is in cases of murder, cases whieh demand a severer 
? wm »g»K».. tapriaomMot and, by a amt Rvwrn rf 
mmisnmeim • ’ i on the evidence of approvers. He is normally 

of/jfwChv assegsors whose opinion it is not necessary that he should follow, but 
Uncertain caws in which a European British subject is concerned a jury is ean- 
jXSlX He has power to pass any sentence sanctioned by the Law but a 
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death sentence requires confirmation by the High Court. On the Civil side he 
lias the power of Wing original suits and in some matters lie lias original juris¬ 
diction which the subordinate courts do nut possess : t references over com¬ 
pulsory Land Acquisition, divorce cases not heard by the High Court, and copy- 


right eases* He 

classes of courts —Small Cause Courts and Court of Subordinate Judges. The 
jurisdiction of these Courts varies according to the value of the subject matter of 

the cases, and the nature of the appellate jurisdiction to which they are subject 
varies likewise. There is no appeal from fcmall Cause Courts ; and if there is a 
revision this goes to the High Court. Thus Judges of Small Cause Courts are 

only under the District Judge for administrative purposes ; and even so, the 
Punjab Courts Act gives them independent powers to appoint and control their 
staff. The appointments of all judicial officers are made by the local Govern¬ 
ment on the recommendation of the High Court. Transfers of Subordinate and 
Small Cause Court Judges are made by the High Court, of District and Sessions 
Judges by the local Government after consultation with the High Court. The 
High Court functions, through its Registrar, as Chief Accounting Officer for 
supply on account of the administration of its own court, of District and Sessions 
Judges’ and' of Subordinate and Small Cause Court Judges’ Courts, and for a 
considerable portion of the administration of criminal justice by the District 
Magistrate. 

46. The Frontier Crimes Regulation applies to the District of Dera 

frontier ctimra Bcguiatuic. 9““}“* to V°^ iom °f the, District of 

Mian wall. This Regulation enables the Deputy 
Commissioner to refer criminal and civil cases to a council of elders (or Jirga) 

.for a finding on the facts of the case. In the ease of a finding of guilty being 
returned, the Deputy Commissioner can award sentences, subject to the provi¬ 
sion of the Indian Penal Code, up to 7 years, or up to 14 years subject to the 
confirmation of the Commissioner, who- in Ms revisional jurisdiction cannot ques¬ 
tion a finding if the Deputy Commissioner has accepted it but can only interfere 
in the matter of sentence.- Under the regulation a woman can be punished 
for adultery as well as the man. With the previous sanction of the Commissioner 
a joint .fine can he imposed on all the inhabitants of any village or part of a village 
for conniving at or abetting an offence, or colluding with or harbouring offenders, 


also functions as a Judge of Appeal, having beneath him two 
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in full 


The remarks of the Judges on the composition of the Judiciary 


aLre given 


1 Since the formation of the Judicial Branch of the Punjab Civil S®r- 
W .. *he Hon’ble Judges have 

been working to improve the 
, standard of efficiency among the entrants to that service, but 
unfortunately the pressure exercised on Government in order 
i influence recruitment by considerations other than those of 
: pure merit tends to lower the standard. The Judges were asked 
fey Government to fix a definite proportion of Zamindars fagri¬ 
culturists) among Munsifs, and to this they replied that, while 
they were prepared to give preference to Zamindars who are 
fuly qualified, they could not fix a rigid proportion to be main¬ 
tained regardless of efficiency. After Munsifs had become Sub- 
Judges, this subject formed the topic of a debate in the Council 
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referred to tlie Judges, At the mom iv * eifUtA Live ex¬ 
pressed themselves in favour ut --Mai©:. aj dte .4 

competitive examination* in whkA v; t/.a: v uxid "r 

paid to communities, but They do not kim <r whether this proposal 

will be accepted. 

As the appointment of Subordinate Judp^ after selection by High 
Court] rests with the local Govenmierff. it te siri ject to discussion 
i?i the Council. Questions regarding the persormel o: the judi¬ 
ciary are in consequence frequently a^ked : a Irrge number of 
questions relating to the appointment ol Sul -Judges on a sec¬ 
tarian basis have been asked in the last six years. Besides 
Council Questions, pressure in the smue direction is brought 
to bear by means of motions for u rut in the budget estimates ; 
e.g., in March 192J, a member moved a reduction in the provision 
proposed for the Administration of Justice in order to draw 
the attention of Government to the recruitment of Sikh Jits ; 
another member moved a reduction of the same grant in order 
to draw the attention of Government to the lack ©f .Hindu Juts 
among Sub-Judges. There were six other motions to redact the 
grant on this occasion, on various grounds. Similar cate have 
been proposed with reference to isitbordiiiute clerical appoint¬ 
ments, although the Punjab Courts Act provides that such ap¬ 
pointments are entirely within the competence oi the local officers 
subject to the general control of the High Court. 

Even in the case' of the High Court Judges themselves, appointments 

have been urged on comxntxxial 

fi») Hiffei- Appomtsawnta, grounds. It is imderstood that 

at the last meeting of the Council, a resolution of this nature 
was placed on the Agenda, but was not reached. 

The Judges are of opinion that the open discussion m wamuml Mi* 

which have taken place in Couu* 

(t»5 Effect i?w work c y | iave 4 one umeh to spread 

communal feelings among subordinate Judicial Officers, mi 
that such feelings are liable to influence their work, which is to be 
strongly deprecated. Officers who form the impression that their 
appointment is inspired by narrow sectarian grounds art apt 

to believe that they owe their first duty to their own community* 

A more direct effect on the work of officers is the impairing of 
discipline by interpellations on disciplinary matters. This applies 
chiefly to members of the subordinate clerical establishment.’’ 

48, Here it must be noted that the efforts made by Government! to 
secure a large proportion of recruitment to the grade ol Munsiffs from the agri- 

cultural classes date from the pre-Reform period, and took final shape in the 
Resolution of 1919, to which reference will be made in Chapter X. In a province 
where agricultural indebtedness constitutes so serious a problem and where the 
creditors belongs almost entirely to the non-agricultoral classes, it was not un¬ 
reasonable that the rural community should feel some apprehension at the pre¬ 
dominance among the subordinate Judiciary of a class to which the creditors 
usually belong The efforts of the local Government, therefore, were not based 
on purely political motives, but on a genuine desire to secure greater confidence 
in the Judiciary among aU classes, and its experience in^electing Provincial Ser¬ 
vice Officers for the Executive Branch suggested that the subordinate Judiciary 
might, without anv loss of efficiency, contain a large element drawn from the 
rural classes. There is little doubt that the new Cornell has been a usefifimeffium 

thS'the peramine™^the^AppcUate Courts has attracted more attention since 
it has been Indianised. The aspirations which prompted a desire in different 
sections of the Council for eommunal representation of Afferent communities 
and for a larger share in appointments in different departments of persons 
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belonging to rur&l tincl ocjriciiltui'&l cls^ts. ^liinulsied interests in the composi- 
tion of the subordinate Judiciary and the ministerial appointments under the 
control of the High Court : and the" administrative aspects of the activities 
of the High Court formed the subject of questions and motions. The subordinate 
Judiciary is appointed by the Government. according to statutory provisions, 
from among persons recommended by the High Court. The appointment of 

ministerial staff under the Letters Patent vest in the Chief Justice in the High 
Court and rest with the subordinate Judiciary in other cases subject to the con¬ 
trol of the High Court. Though the local Government has moved the High 
Court regarding the wider representation of the agricultural classes it has not 
made any suggestion to the High Court nor has it lent its support in the Legis¬ 
lature to" any proposals put forward for recruitment to the subordinate Judici¬ 
ary on a communal basis. 

49. Discussion in the press and in public meetings on the communal 
composition of the High Court took place on occasion before the introduction 
oi' the Reforms. But it is a fact, as stated by the High Court and one greatly 
to be regretted, that this has greatly increased of late years. The appointment 
of permanent Judges vests in the Crown (Section 101, Government of India Act) 
that of Additional Judges with the Governor-General in Council, that- of officiat¬ 
ing Judges with the local Government. It would be difficult to exclude entirely 
from discussion in the Legislative Council motions framed with a view of urging 
it to make representations to the Central Government on the advisability of 
increasing a particular element in the Court. One such Resolution was in fact 
tabled in 1927, though it did not acutallv come to debate, in favour of streng¬ 
thening the Muslim element in the High Court by the appointment of a Judge 
from among the Muslims at the Lahore Bar. That had a double purpose, for 
it not only called attention to the complaint made by Muslims that the community 
was inadequately represented by two Judges (the composition of the Court, 
including Additional Judges, is of seven Europeans, four Hindus, two Muslims 
and one Indian Christian), but to express dissatisfaction with the recruitment of 
Mus lim Judges from another Province. The question formed the subject of 
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on which action could he taken bv the Gov eminent of Indie. 

A resolution wa? accordingly 

♦Pages 103—in; «,f th- n Ko, s j^ovcd in the Council, but ia? 

rejected* The r^ult is that the 
High Court ha? to determine questions of farts in unimportant 
cases, which should be finally disposed of by District Judges.'‘ 

It may be noted that among a number of argument *5 }-,y the oppo¬ 

nents of the motion that which predominated was a disinclination to deny to 
litigants access to the highest Court. 

52 . The last section is not perhaps a matter of vital importance, but 

it has been deemed best to give the remark^ ot the HenTde Judges in lull be¬ 
low 


k ‘ As regards Finance the administrative work of the High Court lias 
, _ ¥ been hampered bv the delays 

(n) Delays and uncertaintii".. , - , • ' , __ 

which anse out of the necessity 
of preparing cases which i«v<tl\ o expenditure for the I.r-ci>- 
lative Council a long time in ad\auce. For inclusion m the 
Budget, schemes have usually {9 he sent in hy October : .<nd 
before this is done, the administrative in proval of Govmmv-nt 
must he obtained for larger scheme*. As the High Court i J 
usually closed for some weeks prior to this, thi* means that 
sanction must he asked for in May or .Tune. Allowing time for 
schemes to he prepared locally it may he roughly said that for 
inclusion in the budget of, say, 1 929-30, they must be sent in 
from .local officers by about April 19*28, or a full year in advance. 
If the scheme has to be sent back for modification, it will take 
even longer : and a delay of a few months may mean that an¬ 
other year is lost, and two year* will elapse before a proposal 
can be carried out. Even when a scheme is prepared in time, 
it may be rejected many months later, no reasons being given. 
These' delays and uncertainties are prejudicial to the adminis¬ 
tration. 

When the scales of pay of High Court establishment were being revised 
in 1921, the Governor in Council accepted the view that 
scales of pay fixed by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice under clause 
6 of the Letters Patent of the High Court should not be varied 
without reference to him and it was stated that this view would 
be acted upon in future (Financial Secretary’s letter No. 5Q49-F., 
dated loth February 1921). This principle does not, however, 
appear to have been acted upon in cases to which it might 
reasonably have been extended. 

During the current vear, the Judges submitted certain proposals 
for special stall for destroying and indexing general records. 
These proposals have been' cut down and presented to the 
Finance Committee without any reference to the Judges. As an 
example of delavs, the fate of the Water Supply Scheme may 
be cited. A more efficient water supply for the use of litigants 
in the High Court, cooling the rooms of the Judges in summer, 
and the up-keep of the grounds attached has been urgently 
required for some years past. A scheme approved by the other 
offices which would participate, was submitted to Government 
in April 1927 and subject to certain criticisms, general approval 
was communicated in May. A conference of officers was as¬ 
sembled in the same month and a revised scheme improved. 
This scheme was then worked out hy the bamtaiy Engineer, 
fowarded to Government as soon as the Court re-opened and 
finally approved in October 1927, provision being xn&w m th© 
list of Major Works for 1928-29. An intimation has now bean 
received that the work has now been omitted but no mmmm 
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ar 1 given for the omission. Thus an urgent work, which had 

keen under consideration for ^oni^ years, has been indefinitely 

postponed. 

The procedure for checking expenditure and presenting the budget 

to Council raider the reformed 
c Athiij iu. u T.i. constitution has resulted in a 

mas,? of complicated rules, which are not well understood by 
the officers who are responsible for com]dying with them. This 
has greatlv increased the bulk of correspondence over what used 
to be comparatively simple matters : and in larger offices, such 
as that of the High Court, has necessitated the employment of 
additional staff merely to cope with financial rules and regu¬ 
lations/' 

53. It is perhaps not necessary to comment at length on these remarks ; 
the matters complained of cannot have had any important effect on the course 
of justice. The Reform Scheme lias not, in fact, involved any radical change 
in the procedure regarding the preparation of the budget; perhaps indeed the 
main change lies in the fact iliai schemes for new expenditure have to he read y 
at a somewhat earlier dale in vi»‘\v of the necessity of their presentation to the 
Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative Council. As for the rest, Gov¬ 
ernment'has always held itself free to modify or to refuse to sanction on their 
merits schemes of expenditure presented by the High Court. The High Court 
has not, as a matter of fact, been refused the extra establishment, whether of 
Sub-Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, asked for by it in order to cope with 
the growth of eases instituted. 

The Separation of Judidd ami Executive functions. 


54. The question of the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
which had long been a measure advocated in Indian political circles, was brought 
up early In the history of the Reformed Council. The position of the District 
Magistrate as at once Chief Magistrate of the District and Chief Executive Officer 
faaimeen described above in section A of this Chapter. The debates in the Council 
make it clear that the gravamen of the charge brought against the present system 
is not the exercise of judicial functions by the District Magistrate himself, for 
indeed he tries very few cases, but firstly that he has duties to perform as head 
of the prosecuting agency, which put him in a false position with regard to his 
judicial duties, and secondly, that the subordinate magistracy are under Ms con¬ 
trol and look for their promotion to the Executive Government. In 1981 after 
debate a resolution was passed recommending Government to appoint an expert 
committee to work out a scheme for separation. A committee consisting of a 
Judge of the High Court, two officials and six non-officials, was appointed with 
terms of reference wMch are mentioned against Resolution No. 27 in the Ap¬ 
pendix to Chapter III, section E. The Report was laid on the table of the Council 
in August 1922, but no action was taken on if at the time for two reasons ; firstly. 
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and, secondly, because in the view of the local Government It was suffering from 
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to devote the whole of their time to the trial of criminal cases. The matter was 
also referred to in the debate in July 1926 on a ‘supplementary demand for General 
Administration. The demand was lost, but rather or. the gent re i question of 
the remission of taxation. The subject was again debated in the Budget Session 
of 1927, but owing to the fact that there was at the time apprehension oi communal 
disturbances, there was some opposition to measures which might weaken the 
power of the Executive, and the member who raised the question on a nominal 
cut withdrew his motion. 

55 . A year later in March 1928, the subject was again raised on a motion 
during the voting of the demand for “ General Administration." The circum¬ 
stances had then changed. The communal situation was apparently easier 
th«n it had been for some months and two cases hat recently otvarced m which 
the High Court had commented unfavourably on the action of District Magis¬ 
trates, and these cases had attracted considerable attention in the Press. In 
consequence, the feeling among non-official members in favour oi the separation 
of the judicial and executive was stronger than on any previous o<. vision, and 
the motion was easily carried. The question is clearly one which will continue 
to be pressed on Government. It may be mentioned in this coiiiieetion that 
Government has taken, during recent years, certain steps in the direction of 
making the magisterial agency more efficient and. so far as it is practicable, re¬ 
lieving subordinate Magistrates of executive duties in order that they may con¬ 
centrate on magisterial work. The Judicial Branch of the Punjab Civil Service 
has been completely separated from the Executive Branch, and is now separately 
recruited and trained, under the control of the High Court. Secondly, Magis¬ 
terial powers have been taken away from certain departmental officers, e.g., 
ftanai and forest officers ; and finally. Government has increased the cadre of 
the Punjab Civil Sendee, Executive Branch, with a view to seeming the more 
rapid and efficient disposal of criminal work by magistrates and at the same time 
has arranged the distribution of work among members of the district staff so as 
to secure that as many magistrates as possible devote the whole of their time 
to judicial work and are not responsible for miscellaneous duties. 

(ii )— Jails. 


56, Two important Acts connected with jail administration namely, the 
Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probations! Release Act, 1926. and the Punjab Borstal 
Act, 1926, were passed by the Punjab Legislative Council ; but neither of them 
was’ initiated on account of the reformed administration. Both these Acts 
were mooted in the torn of a joint Bill in 1916, but the proposal for various reasons 
was kept pending. These two Bills were on the occasion of their first introduction 
dropped by Government because the Council insisted in deleting the punishment 
of whipping from the Borstal Bill. They were subsequently reintroduced and 
passed after the addition of a provision vesting a discretionary power in Govern¬ 
ment to transfer offenders to ordinary jails. 


57. The Legislative Council took interest in drawing the attention of 
Government to corrupt or irregular practices in the Jail Department, and it was 
largely as a consequence of the pressure exerted by the Council that Government 
appointed a Committee to examine the administration of jaiis in the Punjab. 
The Committee which consisted of Mr. 0. F. Lumsden, formerly an officiating 
Judge of the ffipfo Court, as President, and the Hon ble Mr. Justice JaiLal and 
Sheikh (now Sir) Abdul Qadhr as members, submitted certain far-reaching pro¬ 
posals many of which were accepted by Government. The actual results of the 
new measures that have been introduced cannot, however, yothe estimated, 
as they have not been in force for a sufficient length of tuna This is, however, 
enough to show that the light of publicity which is now shed upon the jail 
administration in the Council and elsewhere should ultimately assist m raising 
the standard of efficiency and honesty in the Department. 

58 Apart from allegations of corruption, the interest of theLegalative 

Council in the working of the Jail Department for the most part took the form 

of interest in the treatment of convicts of what « called the political 

Sa®. The period under review corresponded with the periods covered by the 

~wT«vmT»«raGon Khilafatist and Akaii political movements, which were the 
non-co-operation, nmnamu^ __ &T Ka tn „ n<i ^ ^ being convicted 
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and sentenced to longer or shorter terms of imprisonment ; there was a number 
of members of the Legislature who could bring to bear their personal experiences 
of this and the preceding period. Interest among the \ocal and politically m- 

dined classes in the treatment accorded to those convicts was acute and continual 
questions were asked in the Council The impact of the reformed constitution 
on the processes of administration in the Jail Department was thus largely due 
to political causes other than the introduction of " the reformed constitution, 
although no doubt indirectly aided by the facilities given by that constitution. 
A sometimes excessive zeal, not infrequently inspired by a desire to bring dis¬ 
credit on Government, rather than effect improvements, was shown by people 
previously uninterested in the jail administration in criticising minor details. 
The knowledge of this pressure and the number and conduct of the Akali pri¬ 
soners, had a prejudicial effect not only on the jail administration but on the 
moral of the Jail Department staff. Discipline in the jails deteriorated and a 
number of riots and serious crimes have occurred in the last few years inside 
the jails. On the other hand although the interest in jails both by members 
of the Legislature and the public has had some inconvenient and undesirable 
repercussions, if has induced the Council to vote money for much needed im¬ 
provements in jails. It is possible that in the absence of these special conditions 
Government would have found it difficult to obtain either the approval of a Coun¬ 
cil, or the support of a public, intent on a considerable expenditure in beneficent 
departments. The interest taken in the treatment accorded to political prisoners 
gave a 4 beneficent ’ flavour to jail improvements and enabled them to be dis¬ 
cussed in the Legislature and the Standing Finance Committee in an atmosphere 
not of hostility and indifference but of benevolence. 

59. Signs are now visible of a more healthy and less feverish interest, 
both in the Council and outside in matters affecting the jail administration and 
the reformation and reclamation of convicts, particularly adolescents. It is 
hoped that such interest will grow and will be concentrated on the proper and 
extremely useful sphere in which the Department itself will always welcome 
it. 

60. The introduction of the reformed constitution has on account of 
the causes mentioned above produced a great increase of work in the Jail De¬ 
partment, as in other departments, and has imposed a considerable extra ex¬ 
penditure on the administration. Resolutions connected with jail administration 
which have been passed by the Legislative Council are found at Nos. 31, 44, 57, 
59,62,67 and 72 of the appendix attached to section E of Chapter III. 


pi) Police. . 

61, Owing to the prevalence of serious crime in the province no activity 
of Government is probably more important from the point of view of the 
peace and progress of the people than the prevention and detection of crime, 
which is the function of the Police Department. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the conditions as regards crime in the post-reform period in the Pro¬ 
vince generally. Statement A. shows the figures of admitted crime for the years 
lit)9—1926 inclusive, ft will be observed that the first year of the War and the 
years immediately preceding the War constitute a period of high criminality, 
the last two years of the War marking the trough between two crime waves. 
This drop m crime may be largely ascribed to two facts, viz., (1) the departure to 
Mesopotamia of many thousands of actual or potential criminals and of unruly 
elements in the population in military Units, Labour Corps, etc., and (2) the 
existence of emergent War legislation arming the executive with abnormal 

oy a f urther advance of the crime 
wave, ! s for 1926, as yet shows no final 
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68. Latitude for expression of political view*: hm naturally to receive 
full scope at the time the Reforms were under discussion. After the introduction 

of the Reforms, unfortunately the non-co-operation and Civil Disoterl’-eiicr- 
movements took concrete shape and for a time exhibited great activity. The*e 
movements with manifestations of actual outbreaks of disorder fended to operate 
in several ways. In the first place, they created widespread conditions of uns¬ 
tained hostility and attacks levelled against Government, and pro iavto generally 
diminished respect- for the executive authority of Government ; and where they 
erupted into actual outbursts of lawlessness, they tended also to undermine 
confidence in the actual strength and eaf icily of Government to preserve Lw 
and order. These indirect efiects are particularly noticeable in the attached 
Statement B shoving the statistics for rioting. It will be observed that the 
number of riots in 1921, the year in which anti-Gov^mment and Congress-Khilriui* 
agitations were most intense, increased from 468 to 860. In the following year* 
1922, 1928 and 1924, the Akali agitation was also responsible for a very la tee 
number of offences which technically came under the definition of riots. When 
this agitation subsided, it was unfortunately followed by r. wave of communal 
tension to which allusion will be made later and which brought in its train a 
number of serious riots. There has recently been a decrease in this form of 
crime, but the present figures are still considerably in excess of those which 
obtained in pre-reform days, 

64. Some indication of the same indirect effects may be gathered from 
Statement C which relates to assaults on the Police and provides grounds for hold¬ 
ing that respect for authority had suffered a deterioration during the period. No 
connection, direct or indirect, can, however, be deduced from the high average 
of murders committed during recent years (Statement D). There i* no evidence 
to justify a belief that either political conditions or administrative and consti¬ 
tutional change are in any way responsible for the high figures. Violent crimes 
of this kind have always been a feature of the Punjab countryside. 


65. The figures for dacoitv, however, in Statement D point to the opera¬ 
tion of the causes to which reference has Ipeen made. Dacoities were at their 
highest in the year 1922-23, when the Province as a whole was subjected to 
widespread and intensive political propaganda and when the peace of large areas 
had been threatened by the subversive developments of direct action of Akahs 
in connection with the Gurdwara Reform movement. In these years the gangs, 
with which the Police were called upon to deal, were more determined and better 
armed than had previously been the case in the history of crimes of this category 
in the Province, 


66. As regards burglaries and kindred offences, though a marked increase 

synchronized with the introduction of the Reforms, it cannot be argued that there 
is interconnection between the two facts except in one respect. For the reasons 
already mentioned in connection with riots, the Police Department was kept so 
bnsv in dealing with various manifestations of disorder that other legitimate ran- 
t ions of the Department suffered in proportion owing t o lack of time. Preventive 
measures were to some extent crowded out and less serious forms of crime failed 
to receive a due proportion of attention. By these means gangs of burglare were 
enabled to form and combine to pursue their nefarious profession with com- 
oarative immunity. Mention has already been made of communal nots. the 
Wres in the last column in Statement B relate to the more serious communal 
riots which have occurred during the period. Generally speaking, serious com¬ 
munal rioting was of infrequent occurrence before the introduction of the Re¬ 
forms, but since the collapse of the non-co-operation movement m 1922 constant 
apprehension of this form of disturbance began to replace the anxieties regarding 
political movements. It must be realized that from the point of view of the 
Police work communal disturbances contained a far more dangerous possibility 
than other forms of disturbances and constituted a far greater tax on the re¬ 
sources of the Police Department. 

67. From one cause or another it has been necessary, from toe to time 
since the introduction of the Reforms, to employ in different partsof the Pre- 
vince, for the purpose of dealing with actual or anticipated outbreaks ofdsorder, 
large forces of additional police, details of which are to be found m Statement E. 
Part of the explanation of the employment of large forces of addrtiona po 
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due to the fact that it is now recognized that the Province from the outset of the 
Reform* was under-staffed in the matter of Police, and steps have now been 
accepted by the Council for permanent additions to establishment. 

68. White circumstances combined to throw a heavy burden on the 
Police as regards the volume of crime and the prevalence of outbreaks of serious 
disorder of various kinds which characterized the period, in the initial years at 
any rate, the Police had. in addition, to contend in the investigation of individual 
cases of crime with considerable apathy among the public in the matter of assist¬ 
ance, in the development of which the non-co-operation movement had been an 
infect ive factor. There was, however, no organized antagonism on the part of the 
public to the Force as such. 

69. As regards the direct'' reactions of the reformed constitution on the 

Police Force as a department of Government, while it may be said that the scope 
of the duties and responsibilities and the daily routine of Police work has remained 
largely miaffeef ed by the fact that the Punjab is now functioning with a reformed 
constitution nevertheless the attitude of the Legislature towards the police force 
and department is of importance and deserves close examination. Generally 
speaking, the attitude of the Council has been characterized by continuous and 
active criticism, by not infrequent expressions of dissatisfaction and on occasions 
by sweeping condemnation, though there have been instances of commendation 
by non-official members. The annual budget for Police expenditure has in¬ 
variably been the subject of very close scrutiny by the Council every year ; 
and while its presentation has been taken as a recurring opportunity for an attack 
on Police working and charges of a sweeping and general nature as regards in¬ 
efficiency and corruption in the force* the actual cuts proposed each year, except 
in 1928-24. when cuts were carried totalling Rs. 45,000, though debated with a 
considerable show of heat, were in the end either not pressed or not carried ; 
and the good sense of the Council, after putting on record an emphatic gesture 
of dissatisfaction, has rallied to support the Member in charge of the department 
and to pass the demands. The action of the police has also formed the subject 
of resolutions, such as the resolution tabled in November 1922 regarding the 
conduct of the police and civil officers in the Multan communal riots ; and where 
their action has not been directly attacked as the subject matter of a.resolution 
hostile criticism of their action has also on occasions been introduced into debates 
on questions - with which they were only remotely connected. Generally, on 
vital issues of law and order the Council, though grudging and niggardly in its 
tributes to the police, has been in the end steadfast in support of Government. 
As regards interpellations there have been very numerous interpellations con¬ 
cerning the-police and the provision of material for replies has added not in¬ 
considerably^ to the work of the Beerefariat of the department. A few only 
of. the questions may be said to have related to matters of outstanding public 
interest and to have contained the germ of suggestions emanating from a genuine 
desire to promote the public welfare in a practical manner. Many were naturally 
designed to have political effect, and by asking for details of police action in 
cases connected with disorder following on no-co-operation activity or direct 
action of AkaHs regarding Gnrdwaras, to impugn Government actions or motives 
in regard to those movements ; several sought to damage Government more 
generally ■ by eliciting information which might prove embarrassing about the 
acts of its subordinates in the department*; and though Government is 4 fair 
sanae for attack, this particular method of attack was sometimes unfair and 
disheartening to the Police. A fairly numerous' class of questions showed signs 
of a dessra to interfere from interested motives in individual cases which were 
not of public importance and to influence the course of enquiries. Fifteen ques¬ 
tions wep?e piked with a genuine motive of improving Conditions of service and pay 
nt m the public and general interest, but some others were unfortunately 

the ventilation of the personal grievances of particular officers 
m the Department. Lastly, a very large number of questions were asked 
relating to communal or tribal representation in various ranks of the force. 

' Tfh Whoa the reasons for continuous hostile criticism of the force come 
vacsons causes are seen in operation. In the first place, as the 
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striking arm of the executive Government . it not unnatural the opoo- 
nenfs of Government and th^ protagonists; of t he nni^o-o'-v-mrion and o f !:^r 
movements of the kind should rinido 01 V ths» dspammer' 11 for Wh^m 

these movements found expr^rion u? npm disorder an ^''Vpjslde rc-wipt f y ^ 
contact and collision whh the poli<> and <t VrK-iiro.: in hr 

members of * lie extreme wines of ^ob 4 0 ^* 01 -< if ’v^on G animo^v ^ icnir.^t 
force and a de-b- for ivprkik Polbiciaiw in onpwrion * o Gnv^nmnnjt in Council 
wonld for these reasons not orally imdme *0 at* n k on 4 F , *-di<v a- a <i:h-Mn + i d 
embodiment of top power anil a^rivbv of 4 h^ r ~«erwd rido o^ 4 vo^Mauriv*-* Gov¬ 
ernment . There are indhuriou-i also *kiP a y,-i ord for i 4 fa »k* on ^he police in 
Council was considered to be part of 1 lie equipm^rt of a popular politician. Pidn 
by side.wifh these purely political .ispei4< ther^ ayuvar* *o km*- 'Wn ^ ^ermine 
feeling in the minds of many members of 1 he Comnd! f h«i + pVm^ps in the 

force, armed with considerable powers, were, in milivkhkd j*nrnr 4 , and 
that the force as a whole was smnewhe* nverbv 'rinn 5n its y Gf nd^ to and trea T - 
ment of the mldk* and considered itseF as nn^ei the- «nf oiG *rnis of ^ho Govern¬ 
ment and not in the liuhi of *> servant of th** public. In individual rises there is 
ground for the feelinu : the conditions of the force, the low pny and fb° powers 
vested in them are a Jmbtedly factors witts j beirino on eon’UTVtioii ; ha 1 " Govern - 
ment has always devoted special at*on*ion to Gie oupsrion of corruption and ir¬ 
regularity in the conduct of the force and is convinced 4 ha* as regards corruption 
and departmental indiscipline or irregularity the supervising acrenov in *he police 
have a record for vigilance, prompt investigation and stern and effective Tvanisti- 
nient to which no department of Government can offer a parallel. There is a 
feeling among the officers of the Force Tha f failure bv r section of the Council *0 
recognize the efforts made for a higher stand ird cf condu^* and integrity has 
had a depressing influence on the officers as a whole. 

71. For the moment the attitude of the Council is attuned to a happier 

note. The recommendations of the Provincial Police Committee for improving 
the integrity and efficiency of the Police have been the subject of a lengthy debate 
in the budget session in March 192$, and the proposals .of Government for im¬ 
proving conditions in the force, involving very considerable recurring expenditure, 
have been accepted by the Council in their entirety. 

72. The aftermath of the past has. however, had some prejudicial effects 
on the force. As regards British officers, though recruitment has proceeded 
without cheek. 21 have proceeded on retirement during the Imt seven years chi 
proportionate pensions, some of them senior, experienced and verv useful officers 
who could ill be spared. It is not easy to analyse the reasons in all cases : but 
in some eases a contributing cause has Teen the resentment of aspersions cast on 
their integrity in wholesale condemnation of the force. The sustained atmosphere 
of criticism, the contentious debates on supplies for the force and the feeling of 
lack of recognition and appreciation in a period, when the work of the police was 
of a particularly arduous, and, as regards civil disturbances, of a specially dis¬ 
tasteful and trying nature, have also not been without their influence. As re¬ 
gards the Indian officers the Inspector -General of Police observes :— 


* Though there *is an abundant supply of excellent material for all the 
superior ranks, a supply which far outstrips the demand, the 



fact remains that many Indian officers, particularly those who 
have some years of service behind them, feel that their position 
has not been made more secure by recent constitutional changes. 
Those of them who pride themselves on playing the game resent 
as deeply as their British officers the wholesale aspersions on the 
integrity of the Force, and, having experience of the endless 
possibilities of intrigue in the country, feel that they are more 
dependent than ever before on the protection of their own de¬ 
partment against unmerited attacks which may he made upon 


their action."' 


Statement F supplies a partial answer to the question whether the rank 
and file have been affected by the reforms. For some years past recruiting has 
been excellent. The quality" of the recruit has also considerably improved as is 
evident from the figures relating to literacy. In some districts the proportion 

of literates enlisted is as high as 50 per cent. It may be expected to Increase 
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still further with the better prospects following on the acceptance of the proposals 
in this year's budget. The rant and file do not appear to he affected by asper¬ 
sions made upon their efficiency or integrity in the Council. The horizon of their 
contentment is bounded by the practical tests of the justice and impartiality 
which their officers mete out in administering the Force 'under their control and 
the economic aspects of their employment as providing a reasonable livelihood. 

78. Circumstances have tended to make the impact upon the Police 
Department of the years immediately before the introduction of the reforms 
and some of the years that followed particularly severe. The records of Punjab 
Police administration can point to no period which made greater or more varied 
calls upon it. The fact that during these years of disorder beginning with bitter 
and widespread anti-Govemment agitation and ending with an unparalled wave 
of communal excitement the Police Force was never found wanting in its response 
to the demands of duty, reflect the highest credit both on the rank and file and 
the officers of the Force, and is not the least memorable among the many in¬ 
teresting incidents connected with India’s first footsteps in the path of responsible 
Self-Government. 



Statement A .—General Statistics of admitted Crime for each year from 
1 1909 to 1926 inclusive. 
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Statement D .—Statistics of Crime jar the years 1V09 to 192B indict mw. 
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Statbmbnt E.— Additional Police enrolled for special purposes from 1909 

onwards. 


Purpose for which sanctioned. 


Inspectors. 


Sub-Inspec* j Head 
tors. j Constables. 


Constables. 


Additional Police to meet the abnormal 'Conditions con- 
sequent upon the war 


Additional Police in connection with disturbances 


In eameetiafi with special measures for protection of 
Milway line in Attock district at the time of Afghan 
Wax .. ., 


1917 


1919 


10 


100 


(Superintendents of Police, Lahore, Amritsar, Gnjran- 
w&k, Gujrat, Jhehim and Sialkot authorised to enroll 
additional police up to but not exceeding 25 per cent, 
of the strength of Upper and Lower Subordinates 
sanctioned for their districts.) 


1921 


in Mtanwali dhteSefc agalmat < wrfiifcwi 


1924 


Lalwe Port daring faml of awu 


1925 


1926 


A dditio n al i^iy for mn*» in GMj m «m- 


T«pomry Pcli* Battalion in view of disturbed political 
condition in the Punjab 

| 6 

10 

| 50 

Temporary Increase In order to enable the first Armed 
Keserros to be kept up to strength in each district , . 

1982 

4 

7 

215 

Owing ta disturbed political conditions in the Central 
(hairnets of the Punjab 

5 

10 

50 

As ^protection against raida in Attock district .. j 

.. 

1 

5 

As a protection against raids in Manw&fi district ; 

1 

1 

5 

In connection with Cml Disobedience and Afadj ^ 
Me®*® 

21 

43 

215 

Temporary jail guards at Lahore, Montgomery and Mul¬ 
tan to guard Akali prisoners 

3 

6 

30 

Ibr EgendiaM1 aaajaat the Bahlmr Aki • 

1923 

I 1 

3 

15 

i«©ptfal .. 

.. ■ 

3 

15 

In ©oiae«^ with coBmnml dkteiwmw In Amritaar 
Caty .„ 

2 

4 

18 



4 

10 

2 | 

9 

12 


60 


500 


598 

500 

50 

50 

2^60 

300 

150 

150 

175 

50 


116 


1927 
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(it?) Stamps. 

74. Stamps form a reserved subject in the portfolio' of the Hon’ble 
Member for Finance and under the charge of the Financial Commissioner. They 
form an important item in Provincial Receipts, accounting for over a crore of 
revenue. In 1921-22, 1925-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28 the necessary budget 
grants were passed by the Council without demur. In 1922-28, the Legisla¬ 
tive Council reduced the total demand of Rs. 2,87,000 under the head 44 7— 
Stamps by Rs. 78,800 on account of discount. The object of this was to 
express the dislike of the Council for the system under which stamps are sold 
by a commission allowed to licensed vendors. It was, how T ever, subsequently 
discovered that the demand, being an item of non-voted expenditure, has been 
made to the Council in error. The sum of Rs. 2,37,000 originally asked for 
in the budget was, therefore, placed at the diposal of the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner by the Governor in Council. 

75. In 1928-24, the amount of Rs. 14,000 on account of “ Reserve for 
Contract Contingencies ” (voted) was reduced, because it was considered by a 
majority of the members of the Council to be a new demand, which, if granted, 
would have led the department to indulge in extravagance. The same Council, 
however, sanctioned a supplementary demand of Rs. 7,327 for the same pur¬ 
pose before the close of the same financial year. 

76. In 1924-25, the Government member who asked for a grant of 
Rs. 1,12,000 (voted) under 44 7—Stamps agreed to accept a reduction of 
Rs. 5,000 in contract contingencies in the hope that all amendments to that 
item would not be moved. The grant was consequently reduced by Rs. 5,000. 

77. In 1922, the following Acts were passed :— 

(1) The Indian Stamp (Punjab Amendment) Bill. 

(2) The Gourt-fees (Punjab Amendment) Bill. 

The object of these Acts was to increase the provincial revenue, and 
so help to reduce the great deficit in the Provincial Budget. The Stamp Bill 
was passed by the Council with two small amendments, while no change was 
made in the Punjab Court-fees Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The 
only other provincial legislative enactment on the matter which was brought 
forward was the Punjab Stamp Amendment Act, I of 1924. By it the stamp 
duties payable on conveyances of Immovable property situated in Munici¬ 
palities and Cantonments were doubled. Generally speaking, the urban mem¬ 
bers of the Council opposed the Act, and the rural members were in favour 
of it. It was finally passed by a fair majority. The total increase in the 
Stamp income as a consequence of these Acts was, roughly, Rs. 24,10,000 per 
year. 


{©) Land Rbvbnun. 


: 78. The largest of the departments for which the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner (Revenue) is responsible is that of Land Revenue. Of it, during the 
period under report, two Members of Council have been in charge, Sir Sundar 
Singh and Sir F&ri-i-Hos&in. 


79. The most important matter in the sphere of Land Revenue which 
has attracted attention during the Reforms 

Tk l*«ul ffevwitst* I ML - , , , a* , . , r \ 

period, has been the desirability of mtroducmg 
legislation to regulate, and to some extent to change, the present practice 
under which Land Revenue assessments are made. The Royal Commission 
m l^mfrahiatioii in paragraph 252 of their report recommended that 41 the 


general principles of assessment, such, for instance, as the proportion of the 
net profits on the land which the Government shall be entitled to take, and the 


period of settlements, should be embodied in Provincial Legislation, instead 
of being left to executive order, as is the case outride Bombay The Govern¬ 
ment of India reported against the recommendation, and the Secretary of State 
for India decided in 1910 that it was not expedient for the present to take action 
m this proposal. The report of the Joint Select Committee on the Govern¬ 


ment of India Bill, after referring to the need of bringing under legislation 
■•w'laisi oi fixation which can be imposed by executive order, added 

a particular recommendation in regard to Land Revenue. ** And in’ particular 
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without expressing any judgment on the question whether the land revenue 
is a rent or tax, they advise that the process of revising the land revenue assess¬ 
ments ought to be brought under closer regulation by statute as soon as possi¬ 
ble. At present, the statutory basis for charging revenue on the land varies 
in different provinces ; but in some at least the pitch of assessment is entirely 
at the discretion of the executive Government. Xo branch of the adminis¬ 
tration is regulated with greater elaboration or care ; but the people who are 
most affected have no voice in the shaping of the system, and the rules are 
often obscure and imperfectly understood by those who pay the revenue. The 
Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody in the law the 
main principles by which the land revenue is determined, the methods of 
valuation, the pitch of assessment, the period of revision, the graduation of 
enhancements, and the other chief processes which touch the well-being of the 
revenue payers. The subject is one which probably would not be transferred 
to Ministers until the electorate included a satisfactory representation of rural 
interests, those of the tenantry as well as of the landlords ; and the system 
should be established on a clear statutory basis before this c ha n g e takes place.” 


80. Prom the outset the matter attracted great interest in the Legis" 
lative Council. In the fjrst Council, a question was directed to ascertain if 
Government was prepared to take action on the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee and in the meanwhile prepared to suspend all reassessments 
of land pending legislation and to postpone orders on the Lyallpur reassess¬ 
ment, then about to be announced, until the matter had been placed before 
Council. The House was told that the reeommmendations of the Joint Select 
Committee were under consideration, and that Government was not prepared 
to suspend all reassessments of land revenue pending the enactment of a law 
on the subject. A Resolution was tabled in the same session recommendating 
that no part of the province should be reassessed to land revenue without the 
previous consent of the Council; and two others recommending the appointment 
of a Committee, with a majority of non-official members to report on the present 
system of a p pcmaing land revenue and water rates and the changes which should 
be made in the existing law on the subject. The first resolution was not de¬ 
bated, but the Council accepted the latter Resolution in a slightly amended 
form/namely, to appoint a Committee consisting of officials and non-officials 
to examine its present assessment and land revenue policy, and to report 
what changes should bs made in it. In the course^ of the debate. Sir Sundar 
Kingb gave an undertaking that in regard to any Settlement which might be 
started in future, Government would give assessees the benefit of any decisions 
at which they might arrive as the result of the deliberations of the Committee. 
Immediately afterwards, the Council accepted a Resolution that the assess¬ 
ment of land revenue in the Multan district as recently announced should be 
examined by a Committee with a view to consider the desirability of postpon¬ 
ing enhancement of revenue till the water supply in inundation canals had 
been adequately improved. The Committee appointed by the local Govern¬ 
ment under the first Resolution prepared a draft Bill in 1928 ; but the Bill was 
not actually introduced in Council until 1926, and in the meanwhile, the Council 
continued to give expression to its dissatisfaction at the delay m dealing with 
the matter. It attributed this to the unwillingness of Government to surrender 
its executive powers. These suspicions arose from the delay winch had taken 
place in the introduction of the Bill, which, however, was partly dim to the 
technicalities of the subject, and partly to the difficulty experienced by tee 
local Government in securing the previous assent of tee Government of India 
to its introduction in the Legislative Council, (in this emme^on a reference 
may be made to paragraph 6 of Chapter IX. In 1928 • ndo£on 
was made in tee budget provision for Settlements ; m 1924 the wfaole demand 
for tee Headquarters establishment relating to Survey an d Settlement parties 
was rejected, litnd as shown in paragraph 43 of Chapter lll, tee demand had to 
be restored by tee Governor. In 1926 tee whole of the land revenue demand 
was rejected, but this was mainly due to the action of tee guillotine, which 
did not permit of a discussion on this demand. It was resubmitted as a : 
■jmenta^temnd m &e 


[ember lor Baventae gave an assoranee that Government 
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the Land Revenue Bill as soon as possible, and on this asssurance the demand 
was passed. The Bill when introduced into Council in 1926 was referred to a 
Select Committee, but as the Council's term of three years was to expire in 
December, with the agreement of the Council, the Bill was not proceeded with 
but was re-mtrodueed into the new Council in 1927 and referred to a Select 
Committee which has reported on it. Criticism in Council on land revenue 
procedure has not always been well informed, and the local Government has 
endeavoured to educate opinion by the issue of a memorandum explaining the 
principles and practice of land revenue assessment. 8 

i u a b 1 * Th % e ,f n0 d °^ t thafc the i Co ™ cil in its attitude towards the 
Land Revenue Bi1 accurately represents the feelings of the great majority of 

its constituents. As shown in Chapter III, paragraph 1, there are 51 elected 
seats m the Council representing rural constituencies, 3 directly representative 
of landowners or 4 if the seat assigned to the Biluch TunSO^w 
But many of the professional men elected by other constituencies are also owners 
of land, as are also some of the nominated members. Though there is aTnrT 
siderable representation in the Council of urban interests, this has not led to 
any division of opinion regarding the necessity for the amendment of legis¬ 
lation regulating the subject of land revenue. If the urban representatives 
as such, show an interest in the matter, it is rather dne e ’ 

of the effect which such a measure may have in altering the tocidencT oftoe 
burden of taxation m the province. It is undoubtedly the interest of the land 
owmng classes not only that the procedure and standard^ of reassessment 
should bo regulated by legislation, but that the burden of taxation o^theS 
owning classes (receipts from land revenue and irrio-Qffrm i-l 

account for 65 per cent, of the total revenue receipts) should be^balancLfbv 
some revision of the taxation for which urban classes are responSlf A 
stimulus has been given to this movement by the report of the A 

gressioQ should be introduced through an incom^ta? on"^Si1t°” j^’ pr0 ' 
or through something iu the nature If a succession duty mWk Ti mc ™ e8 , 

live, of rural passes their attS^S £ tSK.Tt"- r f Ies “‘»- 
seems at first sight to be a differentialkeataJItb. iu attr “tod by what 
meted out to the rural classes. 6 t fche of taxation 

geueralmovSSt 17 **? T* 

5, tarn have not ; T* 

madem certain quarters to popularize propavanda b^fd * ’ ^ ffrtS h f ve 1 b . een 
That propaganda is inspired bv unlit,;4d P §? nda ba ^ ed on Russian teaching. 

so far it Lfwt ^SShLCv^,. “1 h “ »‘ B 

noted that though the rand memW Pppolafaon. It may be 

Owners, and the 

fanner and the te^cStivatS^l T *, large section <* the small 
of feeling in the Council is not in fturnn,- nt Qnr ®P r88en ted, the tenor 

large land-owning interests There is a r P^^ 011 of preference to 

lief to small Bown^ to wS, thJ m&al m favoar of giving re- 

greater immu&ity from lb© immdUon n f areas and giving 

hrrigated by weUs. At the addltlonal »*»» to owners ofareS 

feow the general relations of landlords and^tenants 01113 ^? 118 ?f° bIem 
vrh» hag 8 engaged the ’ and the ■ ** one 
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evil, and in this the Legislative Council fully co-operated. A special Board 
comprising a Chemist and Revenue and Irrigation officers has been constituted 
to investigate the problem on a comprehensive scale throughout the province. 
Verv large sums are being spent on drainange and other remedial measures, 
such as pumping, diversion of channels and alteration of channel levels ; and 
a large area has been taken up for scientific experiments and reclamation of 
water-logged lands. The interest of the Council in matters affecting the 
rate of incidence of land revenue is also reflected in several lines of investiga¬ 
tion into land revenue matters initiated by Government. At the present 
moment four such lines have been chalked out for promoting the encourage¬ 
ment of the sinking of wells in water-logged arears, in non-water-logged areas, 
in the Mi Bar, and in non-colony lands. The consideration of (a) the possi¬ 
bility of exempting small holders or small holdings from the payment of land 
revenue, (b) the possibility of introducing the principle of gradation in local 
rates, (c) the levelling of assessments on well lands down to the range of assess¬ 
ments on unirrgated lands,(d) the exemption from assessment of uncultivat ed land 
brought under cultivation by improvements effected by the owner, has been 
taken up by Government as the Council is keenly interested in these problems. 


Colonization. 


84. For some thirty years, one of the chief responsibilities of the 
Revenue Department has lain in the colonisa¬ 
tion of the large areas of Crown waste made 
available for cultivation by the expansion of the irrigation system. The extent 
of these operations is shown by the fact that the Chunian Colony had 8 <,000 
acres, the Lower Chenab Colony nearly 2 million, the Lower Jhelum Colony 
568 000 the Upper Chenab 85,000, the Upper Jhelum 48,000, the Lower Ban 
Doab Colony nearly 14 million acres of Crown waste. The completion of the 
last named colonv falls into the Reforms period; and the Revenue authorities 
are now engaged'in the colonization of the Mi Bar area, which contains over 
1 million acres of Crown waste. Briefly, it may be said that the greater 
part o! the land in the Colonies has been allotted in u peasant ” grants to com- 
vators from various Punjab districts and pensioners of the Indian Armv; there 
have also been grants of a larger area to civil pensioners, to retired officers of 
the Trwtia.T, Army, to members of landed-genW families, and certain areas have 
also been given out in grants for special purposes, such as horse and cattle 
farms, fruit farms, farms for producing selected seeds and the like. A certam 
area of land has also been auctioned; the amount was comparatively small m 
the earlier colonies, but in the case of the Lower Ban Doab and the huh Bar 
colonies (and particularly in the case of the latter) much larger areas have been 
set aside for this purpose, with a. view to meet the higher cost of construction 
due to rise in the cost of labour and to ease the burden on provincial finances 
a riflin g from the higher interest on loans raised for construction puiposes^ It 
is mainly from this head that are drawn the large sums credited to Extra, 
ordinary ” Receipts to which reference will be made in paragraphs 288 and 245 
of Section D of this Chapter. 


85 The peasant grantee is allotted land free of cost, and after com¬ 
plying with conditions as to residence and cultivation can after a short term 
Sfymrs acquire occupancy rights. That nght is short of freehold m that the 
occupancy tenant has no right of transfer by sale, and pays a smaU mahkana 
or rent on each acre. The larger grantees obtained mtrj to tter land on 
payment of fixed sums, spread over a number of instalments, which represent¬ 
ed a considerable reduction on the auction value of the tad i; on the com- 
nfetion of their payments they obtained full proprietary rights. On the re- 

Commits rf.lSOB, » taHjd to dto. 

peasant colonists the option of converting their occupancy rights into full pto- 
nrfetarv rights on a moderate cash payment. The decision was not however, 
{SmmaiSy on financial grounds. The tenant status, however well secured, 
is held in little estimation in Northern India compared to that of proprietorship, 
Ld the Committee feared that the Colonies would never areume the aspect of 
Sled districts until the latter status was conceded It must also be noted 
Sat the reversionary interest of the State inland held by occupancy tenants 
wasnoT great, for under the customary law of succession, lapes werevery 
Sequent The result both of allowing acquisition of proprietary rights by 
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peasants and larger grantees, and of the sale of large areas by auction u 
to alienate to fnU private proprietorship very larS? areas of fit?*' Z ?\ b , bean 
contamed in the colonies. >£» is „„ 

81021 of the option of obtaining proprietary rights has ]pd f A * ~ x e conces " 
security and a large measure afcLLmS afongtte cl^ts ° f 

£ resulted 

the initial stages of colonization, eolonv land wap little sonJht tft? f' S ; 
great success of the Chenab scheme at the end of the last eenturvf,/^ b * 
mg enhancement in the price of land generally ,-r^tfrl Giegrow- 

eolony land, and the allotment of a colSy Jant s tgerfy Tough/TIT 6 ,** 
by peasants, landed gentry and civil and Military pensioners 
of the political world has been attracted tn fh* Zf fi S T S \- 1]le attention 
grants places great power h, the handV of tt *£?* dls P osal of these 
natural that the Legislative(Wfl,f • Execa iw Government. It ip 
cal,in the T ?<>metimes criti- 

mterpellation call attention to the elaiS of mrtf ^ allot * ed and sh ould by 
oitad, but ta mt ££ S r e 

the administration of the Colony areas « aTO ftr eral P o11 ^ of Government m 

hem tabled, hut not so far debated calling attentionT 60 *! ^ esol,d:i ons bave 
reserving for auction areas so large as th^LtlT w ./ ? iT ^desirability of 

and expressing a preference fo/allotting them onfaed pnc^f ^ S T eme> 
the agricultural classes. S nxed. pnce& to members of 

87. In paragraphs .18 to 20 of Section A, reference has been made to the 
Administration. system under which land records are maintained 

ed and revenue law admiStered* 116 ®! ColIect ' 

which has been held to be of the highest imnnrt Q branch of the administration 
merely that the efficient maintenanceof LdTeT^fT th ® Punj ? b k is not 
ment and collection of land revenue butlt wm h? K necessary for the assess- 
cord of rights maintained bv State agency r/Sfilv \T sdyand 'srstood that a re- 
a cheap and effective machinery for reeisterS ?j^ e ? slbJe to ^iie people, with 
creation of encumbrances, or e£ngS Ktle^ ofT^ ° f or tbe 

a sense of security of title and preventing disput Jover t£° St Vake m 8 ivk g 
Under the law, the record carries a presumntion nf «+i tbe P°® sessi on of land. 

T v u\ V 8 T aUy ™ a *r contrary ■ 

Jonld be that elasticity of suspension and reiffission whth ^ there 

ed with a full knowledge of the conditions o??h P cr^ car \ oni ? be nchiev- 
working of this system does not nerhans atwt crops m each village. The 
many questions relating to the adininistration nnlf 8 m V cb P ubllc attention as 
reduction in its effictacy tvouidZ™S™.cW i ° rd «2*l» lie. but » 
tion, and the Punjab Government has always considered fp° n tbe rur ^ P°P nla ‘ 
forking of the land revenue staff as one of fha su P ervi sion of the 

district, officers. The heads of the Land Eevenu^L^ 0 ^ u* duties of tbe 
to complain of lack of attention to this sphere of wnrl^Tv^T bave bad reason 
Ming off of the standards previously attained Tt ™ 6 districts, and some 

" “**- b “the warperiodf when Effort wa nies Zv *“* 

„ d other war measures • recovers nee f ss ™J diverts large- 
® of the non-co-operation period andTn - first by tbe Ere- 

net®, by Those arising frem tbe TOvatae^n? tij ’ m , some at least 

i5rT^CoKs« , ” kk M 

t&8 oi Revenue Assistants has lately been slranJt,™ ? 8 otber mea sores, 

' from magisterial duties. If the RefTT. , ened and set free en- 

“ «“ ‘“t ‘but of 

—* “ «• <Af 

es oi aTowincr importance 





■ has had to do 
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Though the work has been considerably increased, there has also been an 
appreciable increase of general influence in the countryside of revenue officers 
of all classes, 

89. From the preceding paragraphs it will be seen that the effect of 
the change of administration whereby the department of land revenue has been 
placed in charge of a Member of Government, bound among other things, 
to secure the necessary supply, has been to focus public attention in an increas¬ 
ed degree on matters with which the department deals, and to exert a consider¬ 
able influence over its policy in the direction of meeting public demands. The 
growth of education in rural areas, the improved knowledge, intelligence, and 
standard of living of the rural classes has awakened in them a desire for still 
further bettering their condition, both by reducing the burden of taxation on 
them and increasing the facilities for improving their lot generally. As time 
goes on, the pressure of opinion in this direction will continue, and the neces¬ 
sity of dealing with demands for modification of land revenue policy will form 
one of the outstanding problems of Government. 

(m) Forests. 


90. The average annual expenditure for the 10 years f 1917-18 to 1926-27) 
is Es. 29*5 lakhs, which mav be compared with 

Expenditure and Establishment. ^ Rg _ jg } akhs of 1918-19./ The increase is due 

to (i) the introduction of departmental timber working which, has given increas¬ 
ed profits over the system of selling standing to lessees, (ii) increase in capital 
expenditure on the development of the forest estate in the matter of communica¬ 
tions and buildings and the formation of irrigated plantations, and {Hi) increase 
in staff. A statement is attached showing the number of posts in each branch 
of the service on 1st January 1919, and 1st January 1928, respectively, and the 
percentage of Indians in each on the same dates. The large increase in the staff 
is due to the reorganization which was put forward by the Department in 1919 
and sanctioned in 1920. It was necessitated by the fad that the staff as it was 
in 1919 was inadequate even to maintain the forest estate as it then was, with¬ 
out any provision for development. 

91 . The most important matters of development of recent years have 
been as follows:— 


DeveIojraie®t. 


(a) The Jallo Resin Concern, for the production of turpentine and 
resin from crude resin.—This process has been a subject of ex- 



and is now one of the most flourishing business concerns in the 

Province. 
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(e) The reorganization of the staff referred to in paragraph 45 above.— 
Previous to 1918 the Province had one Conservator of Forests 
and 18 Divisions. It has now a Chief Conservator, 3 Conser¬ 
vators and 17 Divisions. This develpoment, and the increase 
of staff have made it possible for the Department to undertake 
the departmental extraction of timber, and at the same time to 
pay more attention to working plans, protection, silviculture 
and the tending and developing of the forests than was ever 
possible before. 

92. As will have been gathered from the preceding paragraphs recent 
years have been a period of steady increase in 
oenenipEogm. the efficiency of the Department.- In spite of 

adverse trade conditions a cash surplus of 69 J lakhs has been contributed to 
the revenues of the Province in the last 10 years. The work of the Depart¬ 
ment must not, however, be judged from its financial results alone. A very 
important part of its duty is the maintenance and improvement of the forest 
estate committed to its. charge ; and in this respect, as has been shown above, 
good progress has been made. 

98. The interest of the reformed Council in forest administration has 
been mainly centred upon the conflicting int- 
rnterest of the Council. terests of a regime forester which the officers of 

the Department would enforce, to prevent denudation in the hills and to pro¬ 
mote regeneration, both natural and artificial, and of the demands made by cul¬ 
tivators and graziers for pasturing their animals in protected and other areas. 
In the absence of any organized pasture management in villages and in the 
general absence of grazing grounds for village cattle, the forest estate of the 
Punjab is regarded locally as a prized grazing stand-by. The demand in Council 
is that grazing facilities should be extended, and the Council is jealous of any 
infringement of the facilities afforded for pasturing village- animals. ^ The 
incidence of animals grazed in the forests is nearly one animal per acre—a higher 
incidence than the just claims of forestry would concede. If was on account, 
of this feeling that the Council refused the demand for transferring certain graz¬ 
ing areas from the control of the Forest Department to that of the Be venue 
authorities, although it is by no means certain that they intended to exhibit 
any definite preference that the areas should remain under the control of the 
former. All funds asked for by the Forest Department have generally been 
voted. One important cut of 5 lakhs was made in the Budget of 1928-24, but 
the Department did not spend the remainder. The Council has taken much 
interest in the erosion of agricultural land by hill torrents, in Hoshiarpur par¬ 
ticularly, and in consequence of this Government has decided to place a forest 
officer on -pedal duty to examine the problem. The Forest Department has 
also been asked to advise on the water-logging problem as to what species 
can be grown hi water-logged areas. The criticism of the Council on the De¬ 
partment has largely been directed under the impression that sufficient return 
is not secured from the forests. This criticism has, however, to some extent 
abated since the establishment of the convention by which expenditure on forests 
is not to exceed 70 per cent, of Die income. The Talwara Saw Mill project 
winch was severly criticised in Council is mentioned below. 

94. - In 1324 a Forest Board was constituted composed half of officials 
and half of non-officials,. This body is independent of the Legislative Council 
Standing Committee, and is intended to advise Government on questions of 
forest policy affecting the public and on all large projects of new expenditure. 

95. Mention has been made of the Talwara Saw Mill project. The 

nciyvin& v n scheme for the construction of a saw mill at Tal¬ 

wara was administratively sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment at a cost of 10 lakhs in 1921. The original proposal was that this should 
be constructed cm a coparcenary basis, but when in April 1922 the prospective 
copartner resiled from the partnership Government found itself committed to 
eoMdorahle ^expenditure, and in August 1922 abandoned direct connection 
with the project which was taken over by a contractor. During the latter part 
of the year a change in the price of timber seemed likely to involve Government 
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in further heavy obligations and it was decided to tut the los* by tenniiaitins 
the agreement and reimbursing the contractor for hi? expense 5 . The total 
amount of loss incurred was about 7f lakhs. The matter was brought before 
the Committee on Public Accounts by the Finance Depart men! and was dealt 
with by them at great length. 

Statement showing the strength of ike cadre of Imperial Forest Service. Provincial 
Forest Service, and Subordinate and Clerical Services on the 1st January 
1919 and 1st January 1928. 



revenue, direct Mid indirect, after payment of maintenance charges and interest 
on capital, amounts to some 4f crores of rupees. Further, the department has 
in the Punjab a position even more important than that which it derives merely 
from the great extent of its engineering activity, for on its revenue side, it is 
charged with the assessment, harvest by harvest, of the “ fluctuating ” land 
revenue and water-rate on the areas irrigated by the canals. On this side, it 



protection of landowners from the effects of water-logging, or colonization of 
Crown waste lands coming under irrigation, it is also bound by considerations 
other than those of purely a u commercial ” nature. While therefore, it is 

necessary for Government to exercise in these interests a close control over the 
working of the department, the operations of the department have also in their 

tom an important reaction on the general attitude of the public towards Gov- 
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98. It was inevitable that the changes made by the Reforms Scheme 
and the greater opportunities afforded to the public for interesting itself in the 
working of the administration, should result in directing increased attention to 
the operations of a department which has so vital and widespread, an influence 
over the agricultural life of the Province. The Irrigation Branch is a Reserved 
Subject: actually the only change in form introduced by the Reforms is that 
it now works under the Member for Revenue, instead of directly under the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Its Chief Engineers (who are now three in number) 
are still Secretaries to Government, and as such have direct access to the Gover- 
eraor. They have presented to Government a note giving their views on the 
working of the Reforms Scheme as it affects their Branch. While finding that 
“ the impact of the reformed constitution has had no direct effect on the adminis¬ 
tration of the department ”, and stating that 44 they are unable to find any evi¬ 
dence to show that it has increased the efficiency of the department ”, they 
think that it has been hampered in its progress in various ways. These are 
stated in the following extract:— 

“ (a) A highly technical service has been placed under Revenue Mem¬ 
bers who had previously had no technical 'or administrative 
training. The authority of the Chief Engineers has thus been 
curtailed, and a considerable portion of their time is taken up 
in ’explaining technical and revenue problems to the Revenue 
Member as Head of the Branch. 

(b) The Legislative Council absorbs the energies of the Executive and 
Administrative Officers in preparing statistics and reports in 
reply to questions in the Council. These questions are generally 
inspired by communal or personal considerations and it is obvious 
that Indians serving in the Department consider the Council a 
suitable channel for airing their real or imaginary grievances. 
At the instance of the Legislative Council it was decided in 
1928 to make an experimental transfer of assessment work 
on the Western Jumna Canal to the Civil Revenue Depart¬ 
ment ; the two Departments endeavoured to work the scheme 
for 8 years and it was given up. The double transfer entailed 
a great deal of correspondence and extra work to the staff of 
both Departments. Again in the same year possibly under 
the direct influence of the Legislative Council but directly as 
a result of the recommendations of the Committee appoint¬ 
ed to consider the question of separating judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions, the very limited magisterial powers under the 
Canal Act which had hitherto been exercised by Irrigation 
Officers were withdrawn. i This has resulted in increased damage 
by cattle to canal banks, roads and plantations. Damage 
by the cutting of banks, unauthorized irrigation and waste 
of water has also increased. The dislocation of business 
by Canal^ Executive Officers having to institute cases and give 
evidence is marked. The non-official members of the Committee 
appointed by the Legislative Council do not show much prac¬ 
tical enthusiasm for the prosperity of irrigation in the Province 
as a whole. The Canal Standing Committee, e.g. 9 consisting 
of 4 official and 8 non-official members presided over by the 
Member lor Revenue, was convened at Simla last June to deal 
with a very important question “ Khal Kiaris ”, but only on© 
non-official attended, so the meeting was abandoned and has 
not been convened since. 

Interest in the meetings of the Divisional Canal Advisory Committees 

is also dying out. 

'The centralisation of power in the Finance Department, a direct re- 
Of the Reforms* is a brake on the efficiency of the Irritoition 
1 Finance Department has effected many small 

oeonmnip 1 that may or may not in the'long run prove desirable, 
, 1 bw it is avers© to exercising control evef: the more important 
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irrigation undertakings because of Its he k of ttchuicdl know¬ 
ledge :— 

(a) The preparation of Budget Estimates, as estimate- of rentable 

expenditure, was a fairly simple matter in pr^-reform days 

and was carried out under well understood rules ; tic pro¬ 
cedure has now grown into an indefinite, ever changing and 
Increasing task, details being insisted on in "little 

importance as compared with the midert&kings ol the Branch. 

(b) All new Major Works estimated to cost more than Bs. 10,000 luve 

now to be submitted through the Finance Department and 
Standing Finance Committee to the Legislative Council for 
provision of funds before they can be undertaken. whereas 
formerely such works could be provided for depart mentally 
without their having to first convince these authorities as to 
the necessity therefor : this lengthy procedure leads to much 
delay. The Finance Department can certify such works, hut 
in the case of remodelling the Buchar K hdim Distributary [a 
work entirely in the interests of cultivators), the Finance Dep- 
partment did not agree to the vote of the Conned being antici¬ 
pated, and therefore the work had to be postponed for a whole 
year ; this delay leads to a considerable loss of revenue, 

(c) Since the reforms, petty estimates, even those connected with 

residential buildings of Subordinate Establishments, and esti¬ 
mates for other works amounting to only a few rupees, must 
be referred to the Finance Department. 

The installation of telephones, the utility of which lies If anything in 
its universal adoption and is known to every commercial firm 
must receive the previous sanction of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment.” 


99. It has seemed preferable to give this extost in foil rather than to 
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propobed for the Irrigation Department, and has evinced little disposition to 
criticise any scheme put forward by it. 

100. Financial control of course has become much closer than in pre- 
reform days. That is an inevitable development of a system under which 
the budget is. bound to come under a scrutiny to which it was not previously 
subjected. It is admitted in the section dealing with Finance that pre-reform 

budgeting was of a somewhat sketchy description ; and though the looser pro¬ 
cedure then followed may have rendered somewhat easier the task of a technical 
department, which had very wide powers of re-appropriation, it undoubtedly 
led to inaccuracy in estimating expenditure and contributed to the difficulty, 
expressed in the passage referred to, which was experienced during the earlier 
years of the Reforms in obtaining a clear view of provincial finance. The Re¬ 
forms Scheme produced a Finance Department, and the department has pro¬ 
duced a code of rules designed to meet its own requirements. There is per¬ 
haps something to be said for the position of a large technical department, which 
finds itself bound within the somewhat narrow restrictions of the 14 demand 
heads ” and has frequently to wait for sanction to works which it feels to be 
urgent because the project has to be submitted to the Finance Committee or 
wait for the Budget and Supplementary Estimates. But there is no doubt, 
on the other hand, that the present system has led to much closer and more 
accurate budgeting and has compelled departmental heads to exercise far closer 
supervision over the finances of their departments, and has lead to expenditure 
for the year roughly falling into the proportion anticipated in the yeat’s pro¬ 
gramme. 

(mii) Commerce, Trade and Industrial Subjects reserved. 

101. The following central or reserved subjects are administered by the 

Director of Industries under the Revenue Member :— 


(a) The Indian Factories Act, 

(b) The Indian Boilers Act, 

(c) The Indian Electricity Act, 

(d) The Indian Hines Act,- 

(e) Rules for the grant of prospecting licenses and mining leases, 

(f) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

|f) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 

W The Indian Joint Stock Companies and Societies Act (Central) 
(# The Indian Provident and Insurance Societies Act (Central), 
tj) The Societies Registration Act (Central), and 

(k) The Indian Life Assurance Act (Central). 


102,. The Indian Pactorws Act. — The number of factories registered 
under thus Act rose from 297 in 1921 to 568 in 1926, and the number of workers 
from 42,428 m 1921 to 52,648 in 1926. The inspection of factories is carried 
out under an Inspector with four assistants. Attention is paid, during inspec- 
to water supply and lighting and sanitary conditions. Water supply 
and light are generally sufficient. Almost all the newly erected factories are 
provided with fairly good drainage systems, but the same does not apply to the 
old factories. Ventilation is found satisfaetoiy in the large factories. Ex¬ 
periments are being conducted and temperature records taken in all textile 
factories with a view to framing rules for artificial humidification. Wet and 
v „ are now J provided in the weaving and spinning departments 

of all textile factories and Records for comparative purposes are made daily. 
RiwmI is kept of the wages in factories from which it appears that a little change 
has teen registered m the cost of labour during the last four years. The health 
of the workers m the factories is generally good and n© cases of occupational 
ffisease is reported from any factory during the last year. In moat perennial 
ketones quartere are provided for the workers and are superior to those which 
have been rented by the workers themselves. Seasonal factories, however, seldom 
provide quarters except for the staff. As regards the horns of employment, 
perennial factories find no difficulty in complying with the 60 hours week rale 
and printing presses and engineering works find 48 or 60 hours’ work sufficient. 
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Seasonal factories, however, are reluctant to observe regular hoars of work, 
cotton ginning factories being particularly prone to offend in jins respect. 
Progress is slow as regards fencing machinery. In the larger md_ a eh estab¬ 
lished factories safety devices are approaching a better >taudard, W this is 
not the case in the smaller factories or in the majority of seasonal tact cries. 
Demonstrations to give the workers an understanding of the use of safety devices 
form a large part of the Inspector's duties. Factory employers are urged to 
undertake to provide suitable clothes for their workers and workers themselves 
are beginning to realize the dangers of wearing loose clothes when their machi¬ 
nery is in motion. In 1926 there were 523 accidents, of which 15 were fatal. 

103. The Indian Boilers Act .—The number of boilers registered under 
this Act increased from 730 in 1920-21 to 1,981 in 1926-27. and the revenue 


m 


realized under this Act from Rs. 27,8#* in the year 1920-21 to iL. 0«>,2i2 

1926-27. A Steam Boiler Inspector exists for the purpose oi carrying out 

the inspections' required by the Act. 

104. The Indian Electricity Act. —The Electric Inspector to Govern¬ 
ment, Punjab, has given considerable assistance to Local Bodies pmd private 
companies in the preparation of estimates and plans in connection^ with the 

electrification of the towns of Ambala Cantonment, Juilundm, Multan, Ouj* 
ranwala and Rawalpindi. Apart from ilib the Electric,i Inferior carries out 
the necessary statutory inspections under the Indian Electricity Act and 
the Cinematograph Act. 

105. The Indian Mines AH .—During the period 1921 to 1926 the pro¬ 
duction of coal from mines varied between 6.7.205 'em and 67,78" tons, and so 
far as the product ion of petroleum is concerned, the quant ny of produce increased 
from 60 236 gallons in U>21 to 6,230.320 gallons in 1926. The revenue realized 
from the various mineral concessions, granted by the Punjab Government, in¬ 
creased from Rs. 67,423 iit 1921-22 to Rs. 1,48,535 in 1926-2*. 

106. The Indian Joint Stuck Companies and Societies Ad.—During the 
period 1921 to V926 the number ol joint block companies has increased from 14o 
lo 211 and the revenue from Ks- 10.38*2 to Rs. 13,877. The office of The Re¬ 
gistrar Joint Stock Companies, was transferred from the Registrar, Lo-operaave 
Societies to the Director of Industries in 1924- The detection of breaches of 
the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, which are still too common, form a 
large part of the Registrar’s duties and strict vigilance is maintained by the De¬ 
partment on companies in regard to which fraud is suspected. 

( is ) Criminal Tribes. 

107 The Criminal Tribes Department having been established only in 
1917 was as vet in its infancy when the Reformed Constitution, established 
under iC Government of India Act, 1919, came into operation m the beginning 
of 1921 The lines originally adopted were vet being tested m the hgh. of Ue 
actual experience and change* in the working system were 

needed The main feat ures of the policy originally declared under Act 111 oi lail 
for the reclamation of the criminal tribes were as below 

(a) \n effective but sympathetic control of the tribes oombimd with 
‘ the provision of sufficient opportunity for earning an honest 

livelihood. , , , 

(b) Gradual relaxation and ultimate total exemption of well benavea 

individuals. 

(c) Education- ... 

108. Since 1921 there has been no radical change in the p«>key “ “f 1 ' 

cated above, but some important details have been so altered as to place me 
on a more popular basis. 

in tn\ was to be exercised by the removal 
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each individual a chance of proving his innocence before his transfer was effected. 
Further, no period was fixed for the detention of an individual in a settlement. 
The prospect of a life long incarceration was apt to shut out entirely the chief 
incentive for reformation and to remedy this Eule 28-A w T as framed in October 
1923, fixing a reasonable period of detention and also providing for ultimate 
release on probation. In pursuance of this policy a large number of persons have 
been released from settlements on probation and hardly two per cent, of them 
have been complained against so far. 

110. Since the beginning of 1921 eleven labour supplying Industrial 
Settlements have had to be abolished for one reason or other, and four new Indus¬ 
trial and four Agricultural Settlements were established with a total popula¬ 
tion of nearly 2,000 souls. 'Two Reformatory Schools have also been estab¬ 
lished for the Reformation of youths who were being brought up in criminal 
environment. Three- Agricultural and two Industrial Settlements have been 
sanctioned for the next financial year and several other avenues of paying and 
instructive work are being explored for the reformation of the hereditary 
criminals. 


Ill- 'Willi a view to wean the members of the criminal tribes froin- 

t heir evil pursuits, to provide means of livelihood for them, to educate them* 
and thus to assimilate them gradually in the general body of the community, a 
special staff was appointed in 1925 and the work on all lines indicated above is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

112. The gradual relaxation referred to in (b) above, has since 1921, re¬ 
sulted in the exemption of nearly 11,000 individuals from the operations of 
the Criminal Tribes Act. Of these hardly 10 per cent, "were re-registered till the 
close of the year 1927, owing to their having reverted to criminal-habits. The 
rest are reported to be behaving satisfactorily. 


113. Eule 42 of the Rules framed under section 20 of the Criminal Tribes 
Act was so amended as to make education compulsorv for the children of all 
members of the notified criminal tribes whether actually restricted or not, and 
so far as the economic condition of this backward community and the situation 
at the schools permit, efforts are being made to enforce this rule throughout the 
Province und considerable success bus been achieved so far. Resides the two 
Reformatory Schools referred to above, 28 schools for boys and 26 for girls exist 
m the settlements and are attended by nearly 1,800 children. Night schools 
have also been started in ah settlements for the benefit of grown up people and 
are attend*! by 665 men. The healthy influences under which the settlers have 
been placed m the settlements has engendered a desire for advance to such an 
extent that at one place, they have, out of their own earnings, established a Co- 
operative Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, which is attended by 90 youths. 
Nearly two hundred youths are at present receiving vocational training in the 
Amntsar Reformatory Factory and the Palampur Technical School. 

, . The attitude of the reformed Council towards the Criminal Tribes 
administration has been one of sympathy and encouragement While anxious 

Spe “* °° ,h “ * not 8 SSi, SSJfcg! 

latnre has not been m any way grudging in sanctioning demands for this de- 
partment. It is worthy of note that no demands in spite of the expansionof the 
^mties of the department detailed above, have so far been disallowed by the 


( i ) Asms. 

as a result oI the relaxation of the rules bv the Government of Tndfa in 1 So 
the number had increased to 43,126 in 1994 and *n Ki eotf; iqo?^ dia in 1922 
the influence of .he Ioc.1 legislate* is Lceme^ “ 
swords being exempted from the purview of the Arms S i ^Thfc£e 
m the neighbouring provinces of United Provinces and tl.A -R’^+T^-d™ - 
It mav be noted that the auestion has in tv,. x> - , v® frontier Province, 
the fact that the Sikhs enpv an exemntSn fromTh?A bee “ complicated by 
A*i far as concerns the Uarimr JmKS. W of the Arms 

an, u-,m ha, been held to inelnde „™* P The pUjrt 
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to accede to this demand of the Legislature, bn f th* disturbed renditions in 
the Province made it difficult to brin^i about tlrb "b^nz*. T1 ^ per¬ 
sisted in the demand and the Punjab Govemner/ + ^ n Vv t*\er p*- 

ing definite classes of tax-payers and tble holders from ard ly^r ex¬ 

empted a number of districts from the purview of the Amm A**. fir as swords 
were concerned. 

(xi) Motor Vehicle*. 

116. Government introduced the Punjab Motor 1 eoHe^ i^xsfsnn Ac* 
as part of a body of legislation which had the ^nle obwrt *fbAmmnx tlm cpdse.. 
The part which the taxation of motors played was fwnv ia w sea,, m *’. wa ( - 
introduced bv wav of a cprture indicating that tfio Conrad w\\* nrevur*- o 
accept taxation which affected its members personally. Omm; *now*n 

a proper sense of responsibility in appwintinc the nec^>itv for tpaimciu 
and passing the measure without objection. The Parmb ts now’ on > pro¬ 
vince where provincial motor taxation exists. The retonr.ed Cmhen 
pressing for improving the administration of the road t raffic iid^r no or ^ f mi 
It has taken some interest in the question ol a transport monopo.i ® , 

European firm on a dangerous hill road. As a result the road nas fvu ov^i 

to three firms. 

(aeit) Excisf. 

117. Revenue .—The steady growth of revenue was a marked featm of 
the history of excise administration in the Punjab during the four years 1«^ 
1913) prior to the war, the increase m income heme mamlv d„e to ^ 
“stilKhesd duty and ™d tees for reentry soMt. In the year JW»' 
lities and the first two years of the war, the revenue was practically ptat ^ e W 
The receipts began to swell in 1916-17. owing chiefly to the greatly tf# 

tond for Indian-made liquor, pnrtirnMy heer. 

troops in the province, and the prohibitive price of imported hfluor. « w» aLo 
^difficult to obtain liquor in law supplies o™, to 

nrup excise revenue continued to advance owing to the genera* n* 

£S£S5|ssS 

of country spirit due to its high sale price, and heavy surenarge. ww 

i£L>7n£»n introduced in 1922-23. The revenue *■*“ * 0 |9«blta 
iSS .Sn it rose horn 105.69 lakhs in the pwm y«r to B.^ll^^TM^ 
STmm.se being due almost entirely to an .unease m st.ll-he.d duty «> «■”** 

^'’in l^^erednctiondn 

rntte^Sdifoereaseinsales. Theincomelrom 

.Mi, the higiest Bgure during the 

“ VTLiee revenue in 1919-20 <129 » is jurf 

1926-27 (128 lakhs), but the total consumption>ol ^ ^ average con- 

thousand gallons, with one population as agaiSt the aB-Indm figure 

of 2^ gallons. • m mtwH»ti»lv preceding the introdue- 

118. Expenditure.—In the v^ ri3JD „_ In 1919-20 

tion of the HofomB^mM ^ 1 b16i0 o 6. Out of th» as 

it stood at Bs* 2,66,000 * ^ 
of Bs. 9,S2,000 is moroly du 



This 

vision in 
for adiniiustrativ©, 
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119. The main problems of excise administration in the Punjab are the 
0fclioe(i prevention of illicit distillation of country spirit 

and of smuggling of opium and charas. 'in the 
central districts the chief complaints are of illicit distillation ; in the southern 
and south-western parts of the province the smuggling of Malwa opium causes 
the greatest anxiety, while in the north and north-west, charas is the chief subject 
of contraband. In the towns of Lahore and Amritsar serious complaints are 
made of cocaine smuggling. The Excise Intelligence Bureau established, as a 
tentative measure, in the Financial Commissioners’ Office on 1st July 1912, be¬ 
came a permanent institution from 1st July, 1918, and stimulated interest in 
excise cases. It collates information and forms a forwarding and distributing 
agency between local officers in the Punjab and neighbouring administrations. 
A vigorous campaign was carried on during 1919-20 against excise offences" 
in ten selected districts with satisfactory results. The large and progressive 
increase in arrests during 1922—26 points to a very substantial increase in the 
number of excise offences committed owing to the high prices of excisable 
articles. 

120- The pay of Excise Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors was brought 
Kstabiishmmt. on an equality with those of Tahsildars and Naib- 

Tahsildars from 1st October 1920. The posts of 
the Distillery Expert (which was instituted in 1920 and held bv a European) 
and Excise Superintendent were combined from 1925-26 in that of the Excise 
Assistant (an Extra Assistant Commissioner with special qualifications second¬ 
ed from the ordinary cadre). The abolition of the post of Distillery Expert 
was done m deference to the wishes of the Legislative Council: and the action 
taken has resulted m depriving the Department of specialized technical ad- 
vice. 


121. Under the Punjab Excise Act, I of 1914, subject to the control of 
Polity and control* the local Government, the general superintend- 

, ence and administration of all matters relating 

to excise vest in the Financial Commissioner, Revenue ; as a transferred subject 
it has been placed in the portfolio of the Minister for Agriculture. Excise which' 
now-a-days has an expenditure of 20 lakhs, brings in over a crore of net revenue’ 
and is a great earning department. During the period of the reforms, Excise 
Revenue stands now at the same figure as at the outset of the period, but licit 
consumption of liquor is only just over half the total consumption in 1919-20 
white the number of retail shops is also constant, 666 in 1919-20 and 661 now’ 
Ihe Ministry has been successful in maintaining a policy of minimum consump¬ 
tion and maximum revenue. Though Temperance Societies and Associations 
are still m their infancy, recent years have been marked by an increasing in¬ 
terest in several quarters m the question of prohibition, which has found an 
echo in resolutions and interpellations in the Legislative Council, which at the 
instance of the Ministry passed a Local Option Act. The latter has shown 
critical but reasonable in its attitude to Excise administration. While 
it has displayed consciousness of a growing body of opinion in favour of prohibi- 
tion, it has not failed to realize to the full the difficulties bound to arise in the 
event of its introduction, from illicit production of excisable articles for which 
abundant facilities exist m the province; and it has also recognized that too 
nasty a step m the direction of total prohibition, before public opinion is more 
^hdlj amnged in its favour, would entail the sacrifice of considerable revenue 
witnout the corresponding, achievement of material and moral progress. 

■ (ami) Ammrnmmm {incldbino Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Credit Societies). 

. 122 ‘ ^riculiurd.—The work of the Agricultural Department may be 
sa,d to have begun with us- experimental farm of 54 acres started in May 1901 
Aw'' I r e D ,% anmaEt F. as then under the control of the Director of 
- Lan f‘ Eecords ', Il L 1905 » m pursuance of Lord Curzon’s scheme 
n»^P'; Ull11rr “ Q - eT j 0I>ment , the department of Agriculture (including Veteri- 

°r a m0re Satisf r T to ^ basis and 2 £ lakhs ofrup^cumng 
vwre anonea by the Government of India to the Punjab. This sum was fa¬ 
ther increased by grants from Provincial funds. 
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123 Bv 1914 the expenditure on the Department had grown to Rb. 
5.18,156 (ride Statement No. Is Distnct work 

had been started in Sialkot. Gurdaspur, Jul- 
lundur, Hoshlarpur, Gujrat and Montgomery Districts and in the bargodha 
Colony. Further the Department had at Lyallpur a College ot Agriculture and 
Research Institute. This College cost about Rs. 4 lakhs and was‘ 
with Chemical, Botanical and other laboratories, and a Mechanical \\orKsfccy , 
had 20 acres of land set aside on which students were made to grow crops, a dairj 
of about 20 cows to enable the Professor of Agriculture to teacn practical dairying 
to the students, an experimental farm of 260 acres where the st:udent> were 
in touch with experiments and the larger farm operations; also an area a 
acres In the Botanical Section. 

124 In 1920-21. the year immediately preceding the inauguration of 

the Reforms, the expenditure of the Department 

was Rs. 14,51454 {vide Statement No. Apart 

from the College staff, the Department had; a Director three 

with two more under training, 5 Extra Assistant Directors and 43 A ^*“*£** 

Assistants. Altogether it comprised 9 posts m the Indian Agricultural .ervite, 

13 In the Punjab Agricultural Service and two special posts. 

125. The College was affiliated to the Punjab University and the follow- 
ing courses were given In k • 

The iMlege. 

(a) A Course for the B.Sc. degree in Agriculture extending over four 

" veal's. 

(b) A Leaving Certificate Course extending over two years. 

(c) A Vernacular Course ext ending over six months. 

(ft A Rural Eeonomv Class for officers of the Revenue, Irrigation and 

Co-operative Departments, extending over one month. 

tel A Course for Certified Vernacular Middle School teachers, extend- 
' ing over one year to qualify them to teach agriculture m Rural 
Middle Schools. 

The number of students in the College in the year 1920-21 was 

m 

. Degree Couwe ■ • * . * * * * 

. „ IS 

L. 0. Course.. 

M 

Yeameshx Corns© •« * * ' 

■ _ m 

Teaehess Come 

■ m ' 

•• ** ** *’ 

126 In the Chemical Section of the Research Institute 
1Zb - 111 the College in that year some S00 individual 

m*c»reiiOu-miciscrtiuK. samples were analysed in connection witn rne 

part men! s and private mM nala. ^ta«aionteo.vvS- Dtorict. 

Chemist on the reclamation of hard alkaUne&ftir f ^ of 

Si oT'triK® toittat i» a« °* * he Prov “ e "" “ 

P ”W«-1- •>» r, 

Ba^irai. studied and a simple and effective cure -was found 

ssatteukfr ly A 

then growing on an area of 524 500 ^ *'JJf « via gJumn greatly 

Hajffii was growing on about 5.000 acres ana wm. g g funners 

aaJ ® • Scotch potatoes introduced m the Simla mils gavewnmm. 

-- --? than the old tyoes 
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The Entomologist had started work on cotton bollwotm, pests of 
citrus, mangoes and other fruit trees ; on insects 
which attack stored grains, etc., a campaign was 
started against rats, which were doing great damage to crops. Sericulture was 
introduced in some 15 districts of the Province. 


Entomological. 


129. In the Engineering Section 20 boring plants were at work. The 
number of bores sunk that year was 392, of which 
Engineering. 326 successfully increased the water supply by 

over 25 per rent. 


130. Experimental farms were in existence at Lyallpur, Gurdaspur and 
... ,, Hansi. On these farms varietal, cultural, hy- 

draulic and manunal experiments were conducted 
on cottons, wheats, sugarcanes, toria, etc., the Department had also Seed farms 
at Sargodha, Montgomery and Chillianwala and seven Demonstration fa.mnj 3 
which were financed by District Boards and managed with the assistance of the 
Agricultural Department. Cotton -auctions were started by the Agricultural 
Department in order to get for farmers prices for improved cottons more near 
their real value than could be got at that time in the open market , also to enable 
the Department to get pure seed for distribution. At the Department’s seed 
depots some 19,620 maunds of wheat seed and 50,370 maunds of cotton seed of 
pure types and superior quality were sold to farmers. A considerable number 
of improved country implements were designed and sold to farmers. Propa*- 
ganda by means of crop experiments and ploughing matches, demonstrations of 
improved implements, etc., etc., at fairs was carried on. Several large grants 
of land were leased out to private individuals for the encouragement of fruit 
growing, the production of large quantities of pure seed for subsequent distri* 
bution to smaller farmers, etc. 

131. The foregoing account brings the history of the Department down 

a* Reforms. ^ ie beginning of the Reforms. Under the 

Reformed system of Government the Department 
was placed under the Minister for Agriculture and Industries. In the third 
Council a separate portfolio for Agriculture was created which did not include 
the subject of Industries. 

The progress made under the Reforms may be partly gauged by the ex- 
192 J 37 penditure on the Department which had risen in 

1926-27 to Rs. 21,60,000. The staff which in 
1920-21 consisted, as above stated, of 9 posts in the Indian Agricultural Service, 
IS in the Punjab Agricultural Service, and two special posts, now comprised 
16. 29 and 17 respectively. 

132. By 1927 the staff of the various sections of the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute had been greatly strength* 
ened, and its laboratories, hostel accommodation 

and workshop greatly extended. The courses given there and the number of 
tdinflr them were :— 


Xte Gdlege. 


(!) M. 5 c. Goto© In Agriculture , 
( 2 ) Course for the degree of B-Se. 

(i) Two years* Oertifieate Course 


Number of students . 
1 

♦ 161 


»■ 

( 6 ) 

m 


( 8 ) A blacksmith class extending to two months has been 
started in which instruction was given in oil engine 
driving, run ning npaks, maintenance 'of. the simpler 

forms of improved implements and machinery, etc. .. 14 

(9) A short course extending over a month in trait growing 

was started this year and was extremely popular *. ' ■ 40 
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The institution now possesses an agricultural section, with a professor 
and three assistants or associate professors ; a botanical section under an associate 
professor assisted by ten specialists or assistant professors ; a chemical section 
under an agricultural chemist with five professors or other specialist officers ; 
an entomological section under an entomologist with two qualified assistants : 
a general section with assistant professors of English, Mathematics and Econo¬ 
mics. A photographic and cinema section has been added to the Institute for 
the preparation and distribution of lantern slides for propaganda work in the 
Agricultural and other departments and in educational institutions in the Punjab: 
also for the making of cinema films to demonstrate up-to-date methods of 
scientific agriculture. 

183. In the chemical section, in addition to the usual analysis of samples 
of soils, fodders, feeding material, water, milk, 
Chemical. e tc., the staff has been working on the digestibi¬ 

lity of certain food stuffs, the efficiency for milk production of the College dairv 
diet, the quality of fodders from various parts of the Province, the food materials 
taken by crops from the soil, the relation, if any, that may exist between ^ the 
vitamine contents of wheat as grown under the various types of farming (irrigat¬ 
ed and unirrigated) and different conditions of soils and climate m the Province. 
Chemical work has been extended to a laboratory at Gurdaspur Experimental 
Farm where the systematic analysis of sugarcane is being earned on throughout 
the cane season, 

134. In the bacteriological section in 1926-27 investigations were earner! 

out in connection with the bacterial contribution 
Bacteriological. 0 f cana l water to soils in the canal colonies, the 

fixation of soil nitrogen at various times of the year, the relation of bacteria to 
root rot, disease of cotton, etc. 

135 In the botanical section the work is split up among a number of 
specialists. These officers are attacking problems 
Botanical. on co ttpns. wheats, barley, millets,- gram, rice, 

fodder, grasses , fruits, etc., and the Indian Central Cotton Committee is assisting 
with the cotton work. The area of improved botton and wheat grown was then 

as under;— 


Pimjab-ll. 

8-A. 

, dl»r»pr©¥«l 

TlfM. 

j 

510,400 

917 : 40d 

1 

1 jrt _ *,*_ 



Improved Cottons, 



Ambsican. 


| Dm. 


4-F. 

285-F. 

* 80 -F. 

Iscifcrau 

: j 

ItiMl 

ijMjm 

9,900 


143,000 

m>?w 



In the entomological seenon worn u« —7-* — 

13b. in t “ jjg pink boll-worm has been greatly extended. 

EntcmcAog»aL The Indian . Central Gotten Committee is sow 

ft 

90 in and the nusnbar of wtii faeces®* 

A «lift Wgtfoa *™“> 
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has just been formed in this Section. Among agricultural implements a parallel 
cultivator or horse-hoe has been evolved which can be sold at half the cost of 
the imported article and a new plough has been devised in the workshop, and is 
under trial. 

138. As regards the district work, the Province is now divided into 

... seven circles, each with a Deputy Director of 

Dwtnet wor Agriculture and staff in charge. The number of 

experimental farms has increased from 3 in 1920-21 to 9 : of seed farms from 3 
to 4: and there are now 20 demonstration farms of various kinds against 11. 

139. There are now 135 Agricultural Assistants against 43 in 1921 and 
these officials are found in every district of the Province; while a far greater 
demand for assistance has arisen from farmers than the Agricultural Department 
can cope with, even with its greatly increased staff. Students at the College 
are mainly sons of middle class farmers drawn from all over the Province, and 
when they leave the College they impart information of value to farmers with 
whom they come in contact. The result of this, and the fact that farmers have 
pocketed extra profits in hard cash by using the Agricultural Department seeds, 
implements, methods of cultivation, etc., has been the creation among agricul¬ 
turists of a desire to win for themselves the increased profits which they see can 
be obtained from modem methods of agriculture. Their change of attitude 
in this direction forcibly strikes any one who attempted to get these men to 
adopt improvements 20 years ago. In those days most people regarded the 
task as hopeless. The position now is that so many farmers call for aid from the 
Agricultural Department that it cannot satisfy their demands. 

140. Agriculture has been taught since 1917 in rural Vernacular Middle 
Schools which are equipped with gardens and small farms. This reaches masses 
of young people who never attain the Matriculation standard, and opens their 
minds to the possibilities of the improved methods of farming. 

141. It is important to add that the Department is now in the third 
year of a five years’ programme of development, which was introduced from 1st 
July 1926 and provides a framework for future expansion of the Department 
m m extensive scale. 

142. The Veterinary TMpmimmiL— The Veterinary College was opened 

lmB in Lahore as early as 1882 in an old bungalow 

with a few improvised stables, a forge and some 

operation"rooms. An Urdu course of two-years’ duration was given. In 1889 
the course ’was lengthened to three years, and many subjects were added to the 
curriculum ha order to meet the advancing need of the country. The Veterinary 
Department was provincialized in 1901 and in 1905 it had a'staff of 5 Imperial 
and one Provincial officer with 109 subordinate officers. There were 87 'Veteri¬ 
nary dispensaries in the Province, and for the improvement of the cattle of the 
Province 214 selected stud bulls were at work. 


143. In 1912 the Government Cattle Farm at Hissar was transferred to 

lmSt "the Punjab Agricultural Department by the 

Government of India. This farm consists of 
about 40,008 acres, of which about 2,000 acres are irrigated by canal. It breeds 
Banana cattle and is the main source from which Government supplies stud 
bnls to District Boards. These are supplied at concession rates. 

144. In 1914 the expenditure on the Department was Bs. 5,63,279 (vide 

isi 4 Statement No. 1). In that year the superior staff 

professors md th - be f Td^t ^°lhe ^omrnted of a principal -and four 

two 1'bere were 116 Veterinary dispen- 

usmi. five other profeBBOTS, a House Surgeon and a Camel 

^ I ^ I3a ^' er Adonis 
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made to change the course of instruction from one of three-years’ to one of foux- 
vears’ duration and for the medium of instruction to be changed from I-rdu to 
English as there were neither suitable books m Urdu, nor current literature to 
keen men up-to-date in their studies when they had passed through the course. 
The standard of entrance fixed was the Matriculation of the Punjab umversitv, 
and students who passed successfully through the course at the \etennary Col¬ 
lege were to receive the diploma of L. V. P. 

146. Under the Reforms the Veterinary Department continued to be 

in the charge of the Director of Agriculture and was placed m the portfolio of the 
Minister of Agriculture. In 1926-27 the expenditure on the Department had 
grown to Rs. 12,59,604 (vide Statement No. 1), one Supenntendent and eight 
Deputv Superintendents had been added to the district staff besides a large 
increase of subordinates and three professors to the College. The number of dis¬ 
pensaries had risen from 144 in 1920-21 to 219. _ 

147. The district work done by the staff on t our and at \etennan R-' 1 '' 
pitals, the villages visited, animals treated, castrations performed, are as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Work done. 

1 §20-21, 

imji 

Work on lomr. 

13,1 m 

23487 

Villages visited «. 


Animals treated . - • * ■ * * 

72,1 82 

128£Q3 

17,8(4 

114*188 

Castrations performed 


Work in fcwptfels. 

21.806 

«33*283 

Animals treated. .. * * * * “I 

Oasee supplied with medriite hut not to hos¬ 

S1M<£ ' j 

I23£S2 

pital. 

13*781 

184*218 

'CSastrath'BB 

115JW4 

211,295 

Rinderspest 

13*218 

m 9 m 

H. Septicaemia .. 

FMrtMftie*. 

47*551 

204,415 

H. Septicaemia •* 

M88 . 

28.148 

Black Water .. * 

R*. 67,600 

Rs. 2,03,000 

Value of sera and vaccines ... 

1 


Sera and vaccines are supplied free of charge by Government for use in 
dealing with outbreaks of contagious diseases. The adoption of preventive 
measures against these diseases is steadily gaming populanty. 

148 The number of stud bulls in the Punjab rose from 1,858 m 1920--.1 
14H. me uuui ^ 2 ,288 in 1926-27. A new system of eneourag- 

o.ttie-breeding. jjjg indigenous breeds was started in the form of 

, » .4 Hariana and Dhanni cattle-breeding schema which now 

grants-m-aid to the of these two cattle-breeding schemes 

aggregate Bs. 60,000. indigenous bulls in selected villages, to eliminate 

are to mamtam specia y ^ castration, to encourage the maintenance'of 
mfenor maigenouc - ogeg rpj ie roa j n f ea> tures of the Dhanni cattle- 

good nulch cows tor reeumg i F ' ■ ^riana scheme, bnt as there is, no 

breeding scheme ares ™* Dhanni breed of cattle, the selected bulls have to 

Govern®! .m yet ^ ^ ^ b ^ 

obwmea shares. Another method of eiieoumg- 

byDistrict jjoaraBanu, w _ . ** - hi the cans! irrigated colonies 

frag oat 
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for the purpose. There are now seven grants of this description covering an area 
of over 20,000 acres. The grantees by the terms of their grants are required 
to maintain over 2,000 head of cattle. 

140. Co-operative Credit Societies. —The co-operative movement in the 
Punjab may be said to date from 1808 when a few societies were formed in the 
Western Punjab, but it was not until 1904 that it took regular shape with the 
passing of the first Co-operative Societies’ Act. 

150. The original Act was intended to meet the needs of credit banks 
designed on the Raiffeisen model; but this type has been departed from to the 
extent that a considerable portion of the funds needed by members are contri¬ 
buted by them in the form of small shares paid up, by instalments, in the course 
of ten years. During this period all profits are indivisible. The advantage of 
this system is that it encourages thrift. At the end of ten years the shares may 
be returned and the profits voted indivisible for ever, in which case the society 
becomes pure Raiffeisen in type. Or the shares may be retained and three-fourths 
of the profits allotted as share capital in proportion to the shares held, in which 
case, in succeeding years, three-fourths of the annual profits may be divided 
amongst the members in proportion to shares held. To guard against dividend 
hunting, the maximum dividend admissible is 10 per cent. The result of the 
shares system combined with indivisible profits is that after ten years, most 
societies are nearly, if not quite, self-supporting in the matter of funds. The 
original Act did not provide for secondary banking institutions. This was done 
by the Act of 1912, and there are now in the Punjab in addition, to a provincial 
bank, 47 central banks and 69 banking unions whose function it is to finance 
primary societies. 

151. The primary co-operative societies are divided into two classes, 
agricultural and non-agricultural. The former number 14,148 of which 18,446 
are credit. Twelve of these credit societies are mortgage banks with a working 
capital of 18 lakhs. The remainder represent the bulk of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties in the Punjab, whose general character has been described above. They con¬ 
tain 372,000 members : their paid up share capital is Rs. 67 lakhs, their reserve 
funds Rs. lOlf lakhs and their profits last year Rs. 20 lakhs. They generally 
borrow at 9 per cent, and lend at 124. Many of those who have sufficient resour¬ 
ces of their own lend at 9§ per cent. Other agricultural societies are for mis¬ 
cellaneous objects such as purchase and sale, silt clearance of canals, stock breed¬ 
ing, fodder storage, reclamation of land, better farming and milk recording. An 
unusual and useful type is that for consolidation of holdings : this is intended to 
counteract the great evils that have followed from the recurring sub-division and 
fragmentation of land, which results in the holdings of a single proprietor being 
scattered in small parcels all round the village. 

152. Non-agricultural societies number 2,278. About one-third of these 
are for credit with a working capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, another third for thrift with 
a working capital of Rs. 4 lakhs and most of the remainder are organized for 
education and have no financial bearing. 


153. Turning to secondary societies, we have two classes—central banks 
mi banking unions. There are 87 central banks with assets of Rs. 445 lakhs' 
and liabilities of Rs, 440 lakhs, and last year they advanced Rs. 91 lakhs to each 
■other and Bs. 171 lakhs to primary societies. There are 69 banking unions with 

..9? 71f lakhs, Last, year they advanced 7 lakhs to central banks and 

m. 81 lakhs to primary societies. The Provincial Bank has assets, with corre- 
spcrndnig liabilities, of nearly 40- lakhs. Its paid-up share capital of 7f lakhs as 
held by nearly 10,000 co-operative societies (all in the Punjab). It has received 
Ml i%khs in deposits and has invested 22 lakhs In Government securities. Five 
takas of debentures have been, issued at 6 per cent., a rate which the Punjab 
Government has guaranteed for the duration of the issue (25 years). The deben¬ 
tures Wert to provide long-term capital for financing the land mortgage 
: '■ over-subscribed. ’Further long term capital 

^ t to increase. ^ T&e two 



movement is under the Minister lor Agriculture and the Financial Commissioner 
r\ in the hands of the Regi^rar. Co-opt-rat ive boeietie*. Xfce ^a,ter 

^^Sed bv three Benutv and sixteen Assistan' Registrars lor the supervision 
1S # ff fe?d leS whichCuL ol 103 Inspectors. Die industrial societies $*>) 
and h those d for the consolidation of holdings are entirely controlled by;ne bovem- 
nient^taff* In regard to other society, the duty of ambl and certain misee kn- 
1™? duties of inspection are carried out by 447 Sub-Inject on- appointed b> the 
Punjab Co-operative Union, which represents the societies of the 

154 The following figures show the progress made since the a 
Scheme was introduced~ 

ProgTess - SIst July 1920. 81st Jult mi. 

Soeidm. 


1. Number of Societies 
± Members 
3 . Working Capital . - 


7,174 

205,415 

• 2 . 76 , 46,147 


ii 9 m 

5054 » 
11,60,71,088 


1. 

2 . 

B. 


44 

49 


[ nmn. 


m 

m 

5 

448 


Official titaff. 

Gazetted Officers (Registrar, Deputy 
Registrars, Assistant Registrars). 

Inspectors 

Sub-Inspectors -. • * * ’ r 

Staff pant In, th I’mjab Coperative t 

1. Auditors * * ’ * * * 

one that naturally imkes » strong ‘4 ^ undoubtedly simulated the in- 

agricultural hw* ac.ric.a.cd the progreM 

terest taken m the i 1 ^ bevond the limits of prudence. The problem 
of that movement perhaps _ J r - jj t h e Council take- a very keen in- 

the bte K-^trur, Mr. Culvert. ® 

“ th “'°The Hnuuce Committee bitS'iTdSthSthMbM put 
Sl t ‘ “SfLSlS Iw l“ IlXV proved esthetic uud hue 

-SHfe ttWZF*** r, 

vincaal Bank, it PP ihpre that organization in industrial 

There is not that interest j- ^ ^ ter ^.^*3 of the 

societies as obtains in agpcuW creht gto ^ morement ha3 gained 
department affecting a^cultunsts. 1 ^ Constitution, as the inereaee of 

A7W. in u» -* — 

bership from 2,06,408 to sLjted owing to its largely agricultural 

156. As might »* to ^^Ton the PuiTjab Legislative Council has 

PSenly -^ted 



The large 


prohtswhich have been made by 

wheat, cotton and have undoubtedly changed the attitude ol the 

and the expansion of weU-boring hesitation and suspicion to one of 

v^mmdar to these Department* fro , , j ur f ur ther assistance. This atti- 

iriendship and an almost ciammnoTO _ Council. The questions which have 
tude has been ^ted “ the Ugd ■ o{ representation of the various 

have mainly dealt with the propwuo ^ 1 remark apphw to 

ueraonnel of the Department^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

line of expansion as less mgmi m 



m the budget 

ol some 
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less desirable than some other line. Such criticisms have for the most part been 
intelligent and moderate in tone, and much has been done to meet them. The 
Ministers in charge of the Department have, with one exception, been members 
of agricultural tribes, and their keen desire to further the interests of the rural 
communities has been generally recognized. This fact has disarmed critics of 
the Department. 

1§7. The Reforms have led to a general awakening of political conscious¬ 
ness among classes who till recently took little interest in political questions, 
and in no department of the administration has this awakening been more marked 
than in the Agricultural and Veterinary Departments. The Punjabi farmer 
is quick’to appreciate the solid benefits conferred on him by these Departments 
in the shape of improved seed and implements for his farm, better stud-bulls 
to serve his cows, and new hospitals to minister to their ailments, and his repre¬ 
sentatives in the Council have been ready and even eager to vote money for such 
objects. 

158, During the Reform period, considerable difficulty has been found 
in recruiting European personnel in these departments; it is clear that there is 
considerable reluctance of Englishmen to accept service at present rates of pay 
and prospects in the sendee. The difficulty has been accentuated by the fact 
that a number of officers of the department have resigned in order to obtain tetter 
paid appointments in India or other countries. 

Statement No, I .—Showing Expenditure on Agriculture including Veteri¬ 
nary , for the years 1906-07 to 1927-28. 



■ 

Budget of Director of Agriculture, fuk jab. 

Budget of P.W.D. 


- ■- f .. 

Agwaiter®. 

Veterinary. 

Total. 

Major and Minor 
Works 
Agriculture 
and Veterinary. 

Grand Total. 


Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

ISMMff ■ .. 

99,719 

3,63,210 

4,59,920 

1,61,782 

6,21,702 

nun '■ I 


3,4452® ' 

4,81,155 

1,81,398 

6,62,553 

1908-09 

130,248 

3J2.826 

4,93,074 

60,367 

533,441 

im-io 

2,14,227 

3,24,077 

5,38,304 

87,400 

6,25,704 

mo-ii 

2,26,614 

348,421 

5,45,035 

65,419 

640,454 

1911-12 . .. 

2,46340 

3,33,887 

5,80,443 

53,378 

6,33,821 

1912-12 

2,72,416 

546304 

7,88,720 

70,913 

8,59,633 

191244 .. ! 

3,71362 

! 534,035 

9,25387 

4,44453 

13,69,740 

1914-15 .. ! 

5,18,166 

5,63,279 

1031335 

4,16,936 

1498,371 

1915-10 .. i 

5,20306 

6,29,617 

, 1130423 

1,69,070 ■ 

1349,193 

1®1S4T .. ; 

5,75334 

: 5,86,351 

11,®,985 

1,29,840 

12,91,825 

isms 

7323^ 

5,14,230 

12,66,612 

72,234 

1338,846 

liiMi .. ; 

1939317 , 

460490 

1539307 

1,05,139 

16,74946 

iilH I 

1 

1239324 

6,86,904 

19,45,928 

1,11,688 

20,57,616 

ISM 

1434,454 

8,88,231 

23,42,685 

3,31,858 

26,74,543 

1921-32 

1636310 

10,47,894 

! 26,83304 

2,86,768 

29,70,672 

imm 

1434105 

9,69,414 

24,53319 1 

135,277 

25,88,796 

»k | 

I33139S 

405333 

21,90,668 

77,886 

22,68,554 

imas .. j 

1 

BMM 57 

23,04726 ! 

r&m ■ 

23,83,063 

!“ 

twm 

immi] 

I 2S3630CI 

1S3MSS 

3046,418 ! 

34,21,451 

41,96,400 

( 130334 

sm 

830357 

32,05,642 

4238381 

50,46,957 
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(xiv) Buildings and Roads and Hydko-Electkic Branches of the 
Public Works Department, Punjab. 

159. Since 1856 the Public Works Department in the Punjab ha- been 
divided into two Branches—the Irrigation Branch 
Organisation. pn( j Balding*; and Roads Branch. Towards 

the end of 1925 a new temporary Branch—the Hydro-Electric Branch- was con¬ 
stituted to deal with the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme. The Irrigation Brandi 
deals with all Irrigation and waterlogging problems and is included m the port to ho 
of the Member for Revenue. The Buildings and Roads Branch is convernea 
with all other provincial public works and together with the Hydro-tledne 
Branch is under the Ministry of Agriculture. The Buildings and Roads B^nc i 
and the Hydro-Electric Branch is each under the'control oi ns own C.ue. Engineer, 
but the Chief Engineer of the Buildings and Roads Branch is tk Administrate 
Secretary for both Branches. The general frame work is very similar m bo, h 
Branches. The Chief Engineer is the administrative and proiessiona] head and 
is the responsible professional adviser of Government in all inatters ielating 
this Branch. The Circle is, however, the administrative unit oi the Depar.men 
and under each Chief Engineer there are a number of Circle each in chaige of 
Superintending Engineer. 

The Hydro-Electric Branch being a single large project of a special nature, 
with extensive designing, but with the actual construction, in the ^any rfage^ 
all concentrated in a small area, it has been found convenient to divide ii] ine 
work under (1) Administration. (21 Engineering, and f Construe ion : each 
as a Circle in charge of a Superintending Engineer. 

Construction Circle are at the headquarters at Shanon m V 

the other two Superintending Engineers are with the Chief Engineer La 

The scope of the Buildings and Roads Branch is. ^ever more 
and at present eight Superintending Engineers are controlled bv the Chief En 

. * • n l 


gineer of this Branch 


(i) Four Superintending Engineers 
of the Department. 


Ill c 


•barge of the general work 


(ii) A Superintending Engineer (Specialist Officer! m charge of the 
Sanitary Circle. 

ii) An Electrical Engineer (Specialist Officer) in charge of all electric 


(Hi) 


works. 


(i'r) A Consulting Architect (Specialist Off.cerl m charge of certain 
buildings nroiects mainly those m Lahore which call 


for ^beft er'^rchit ectural 1 treatment than can be given by 
general engineering establishment. 


the 


M The Superintending Engineer in charge of the Rural Sanitary 
Board work is also under the Chief Engineer as regards establish- 

ineiit. 

160 The Buildings and Roads Branch of the Punjab, Public Works 
i60. I he Buildings ^ might be m0 re appropmtely sty ed. 

Buildings and Ro*d® Brand!. ftg sometimes is. the General Branch, as it is 

ajl * * i T-i 41.-. Pmvineial Goveiiimejit executes its- schemes ^ of 
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161, Table I gives the expenditure on the construction and maintenance 
of provincial buildings during recent years ;— 


Table I. 


Year. 

Construction. 

Maintenance. 

Total. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

191617 .. 

10,20,760 

4,70,840 

14,91,600 

191718 .. 

18,52,890 

5,22,901 

18,75,791 

1918-19 .. 

15,31,045 

6,48,200 

21,79,245 


1919-20 .. 

22,12,241 

5,75,762 

27,88,008 

1920-21 .. 

34,02,427 

7,01,532 

41,03,959 

1921-22 .. 

50,01,779 

8,18,098 

58,14,877 

1922-23 .. 

36,92,401 

8,16,529 

45,08,930 

1923-24 .. 

27,12,276 

8,20,007 

35,32,283 

1924-25 .. 

18,68,299 

8,21,784 

26,90,083 

1925-26 .. 

26,22,917 

9,38,628 

85,61,545 

1926-27 .. 

50,23,165 

9,80,705 

60,03,870 


162. The extension and maintenance of the provincial road system is 
the other main activity of the Branch. In 1919-20 
Rs. 26,87,108 and Rs. 19,88,227 were provided 
for original works and maintenance, respectively :—total Rs. 46,20,835. In 
1926-27 the provision reached the figure of 87,50,111. 

In 1923 the reclassification of the Punjab Roads was put in hand as the 
result of which the mileage being maintained from provincial funds has largely 
increased, as may be seen from Table II. 

Table II. 



Mileage. 


Class, 

Metalled. 

Unmetalled. 

Total. 

Beads maintained from provincial funds prior 
to 81st March 1924. 

1,176 

762 

1,988 

Additions resulting from the first instalment of 
the reclassification scheme. i 

613 

1,017 

1,680 

Further additions resulting from the second 
instalment of the scheme. 

351 

803 

U$4 

Bo&ds proposed or under contraction in the i 
Nil! Bar. ' j 

471 

883 

854 

Total mileage for future maintenance aiming 
fiNsvwnmeiit remains responsible for the Nili 
Bar roads. 

2,611 

2,965 

5,576 

Leaving eventually far maintenance by District 
Bawd* with the help erf provincial grants in 
aid through the CcmmuiniwiMoiw Board. 

2,129 

19,019 

20448 

I eM length of Poads in the Punjab eluding 
n^abialiwd by Urhap authorities and 

8,740 

1,984 

25,724 
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A number of the roads taken over from District Boards hud pufFrfd. from 
years of neglect and had to be practically reconstructed., while the growth of 
motor lorry traffic all over the Province is steadily increasing the wintemince 
bill. The present programme is to add a hundred miles a year to the length id 
provincial metalled roads and, as a matter of fact, 140 miles of toads were newly 
metalled last year. To carry out this programme involves an annual ex] .enditure 
of upwards of 25 lakhs with an annual increment to the repair bib of at least 
If lakhs for the upkeep of this new construction. 

163. All the sanitary work of the Branch is carried on by the Sanitary 
. Engineer who is responsible for the design. exe- 

Sanitary eution and maintenance of practically all water 

supply and sanitary works required in connection with CiovrrniiKuit -chemes, 
but, as may be seen from Table III, most of this officer s wwk is roucemed with 
contribution w r orks. They are chiefly controlled by the Urban tmnituiy Boar-l 
which is dealt with in the note on the Public Health Department. 

Table III. 

Work done by the Sanitary Engineer to Government, Punjab. 


COHTHIBrTIOK WORKS. 


Gotkbxiixivt Woucs. 


Works Departmtntal 
outlay. charges. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R>. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rat. 

1924-25 

11,29,163 

2,14,300 

13 , 43,463 | 

1,83.342 

21,122 

1 r 8f ,484 

1925 26 

5,82,799 

2 , 27 , 1*93 

8,09,892 | 

2,09,523 

mein 

2,46,452 

1926-27 

4 , 64,545 

88,265 

5 , 52,81 If j 

2 , 94.127 

57,878 

3,52 >5 




The Sanitary Engineer's activities cover the whole Province. To super¬ 
vise the execution of the work entrusted to him he has _three Executive Sani¬ 
tary Engineers in charge of Divisions and four Sub-Divisional Officers. 

164. The Electrical Engineer has a dual status. As Electric Inspector 

he is required to make statutory inspections under 

Ekctricai wcrks, |j ie Electricity and Cinematograph Acts. He 

is also the adviser to the Provincial Government on all electrical questions anil is 
responsible for all Government electrical installations throughout the Province. 
His services are also, with the special sanction of the Ministry, from time to time, 
made available for Local Bodies, Indian States and prospective licensees. The 
Electrical Engineer, however, has nothing to do with the Hydro-Electne bcheme* 

His staff consists of an Executive Electrical Engineer and two Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Officers. 

165. From the separate notes attached giving the histories, constitutions 

and functions of the Hv dro-Electric Branch ot 
E9«t of the Reforms. the Department, the Bural Sanitary Board and 

the Communications Board it will be seen that all these weretbe direct ^ut come 
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institution has been a natural growth endeavouring to keep pace with the. growing 
volume of work of the Department as a whole while the growth of the Maelagan 
College has been stimulated by the Ministry in order to meet a demand, still how¬ 
ever,'in its infancy, for mechanical and electrical engineers and properly trained 
indigenous mechanics and electricians, in anticipation of an industrial future, 
A separate note is attached on this institution which is not a recruiting ground 
for the department, while the Rasul School is dealt with in the note on recruit¬ 
ment. 

166. It will have been inferred that the organization of the Department 
has not been very appreciably affected by the Reforms, and indeed outside 
the Secretariat things proceed very much as before though with increased activity 
due to the expansion of other departments. In the Secretariat, however, the 
Reforms has been felt in the tightening up of financial control in sanctioning 
both works and establishment. The new procedure for budgeting has meant 
a large increase in correspondence in justifying to the Finance Department 
grants for additional establishment, etc., required to enable the Department to 
cope with the demands made on it and the Chief Engineer suggests that this 
argues desirability of giving him a freer hand in such matters. Attending meet¬ 
ings of the Legislative Council is another severe tax on the Chief Engineer’s time 
and he thinks that the labour involved in collecting material to answer gome of 
the questions asked in the Council is often out of all proportion to the importance 
of the information elicited. The preparation of. statements for the use of 
Members of Government in defending proposals in the budget estimates and 
explanatory notes necessary to make technical proposals intelligible also occupy 
much time which in pre-reform days could be devoted to technical work. 

167. As far as figures can be used to gauge the efficiency of the Branch 
we find in the first place that the percentage of establishment charges on total 
expenditure which was 21*8 in 1916-17 had fallen to 14 in 1919-20. This rose 
during the years of financial stringency when works were suddenly cut dow r n, 
but has fallen in 1926-27 to 13*6. But, though the lower percentage of estab¬ 
lishment to the cost of works mar, to some degree, also reflect the result of sub¬ 
stituting provincial service men' for the more highly paid Imperial service, it 
cannot be accepted as a measure of efficiency. The efficiency of an engineer 
is measured by the cheapness of his designs to attain a definite purpose and the 
greater his efficiency the higher is likely to be his own market value, and therefore 
the higher his own cost as compared with that of his work. Irrecoverable losses 
have shown a tendency to increase which the Chief Engineer suggests that the 
sub-di\ isional control of recent years lias not been so efficient as in pre-reform 
days, but some of the losses refer to previous years and others to depreciation in 
the value of material on stock or material at site purchased immediately after the 
w r ar, when prices w r ere at their peak, and then, not used for one reason or another. 
The percentage of outlay held under objection* to total expenditure which had 
grown from 16*4 in 1916-11 to 36*2 in 1920-21 Ml by 1926-27 to 4*06. a result 
no doubt of the stricter financial control winch i- the child of the reforms. 

j System of Budgeting. 

168. Previous to the introduction of the reformed constitution when 

ow system. once the Budget was sanctioned, the Public Works 

. Department, if it found it could not spend the 
amount allotted to a particular work, had full pow r ers to reappropriate funds from 
one sanctioned work to another, even though the w r orks related to different De¬ 
partments. Under the reformed constitution, how*ever, the Department’s powers 
oi re&pgropnation nave been severely curtailed. It is not necessary here to give 
toe swnewmt raaborate procedure tinder which works required for various de- 
if 1 " Public Works Department budget. It may be 

note^lowever, that to correct the tendency to over-budget for a year’s expendi- 
lure root a fett lest a work should be held up for want of the sufficient funds 

decided that unless the Legislative Council 
, lays down a rote of progress to be observed in the execution of a 

i*tobe broughtinto ^eflet‘th t? . Tittl^cTp imp ^ cation ttat the seheme 
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if the original budget grant proven insufficient. owing ?<> a work being pushedmi 
more rapidly than was originally anticipated, the Ctnnm] will prefer »he_sub¬ 
mission of occasional supplementary demand* t.p.ner-b'pLv'b.g fro. ( 'ie-ir* 
to have funds in hand to meet every possible conf ing'-u-v v. ah no a now,time tor 
possible delays through change in design or labour f roubles. ,-tc. 

169. Demands for maintenance. repairs ,md Murks m progress m 

usually laid before the Standing Finance Committee. Tic- hgur-s lor rc/.-irs 
and maintenance, however, are scrutinised by tin hmeu-c 1 Vp^m-m ^ D’. 
light of previous actuals, and any increase not due to norm.'; cans-s—.t wen. wd 
for an increased grani for road maintenance lor due to a proposal to 

provincialize a number of district roads—is 1 r« a ted as new exp. nil’nr- md ■>' 
such is placed before tin- Standing Finance Coming'ee. br.i i's rmpim-u for w-we* 
in progress and ordinary expenditure on repairs and maintenance are, nowevir, 
included in the consolidated budget presented to ‘he Council. 

170. Under the new procedure the Puohc Works Depart!."P 3 m- n>» 

power to reappropriate funds from om minor head ride Budget Mm m i \ ; r- 

R ivir-mraph "2 (c) 1 to another, i.c.. trom an educat.onm -o a ponce ,.. r .. 
d ‘ r from one grant to another, and this restriction combined wi'In He nmerm :i v 
nor from one ferami ^ ^ ^ wrvi( . e - /Rudgd Manual 16'U Las c.msd F, ,vs 
as to the dehmtioi ... . , hp t , r;m fr | ()r budgeted works to th- bps' advn’ac ■ 
andmeom-em the Rsd2 lakhs voted last Xovunber for the '•mebiim.i mei 

and Khushab may be quot-d. In A.^ry V*. 
andrailwaj, r p made ,. e rtain demands for ro idwr i wni.-.' - om- 

Sis-.* 

5th March P 19‘2B, a proportion of the grant will lapse. 

Beer" ifmmi. 

171 Prior to the reorganization of 1929. recruit mm. nr 

to the Engineer Service was made In tu- . iare 
E„ g i„«-rs. tary of State, either from England nr trom tne 

Thomason Engineermg^o^te^ Boo^w, and 

: ,, „ at „ 

i-P The following table shows the more recent recruitment to what is 
1,2. The t0 8 n ow known as the Indian Service of Engineers 

Indian Service of Engmerrs. 


Ear©|» 

recruited. 


India. 

recruited. 


Promoted 
from lower 
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173. On the introduction of the Punjab Provincial Service of Engineer? 

in 1920, the cadre of the Indian Service of En 
eunj»b Prerinci*] Sernne ot Engi- gfoeers was reduced from 48 to 33. The ne\ 

Service was to be primarily a Service of Sub 
Divisional Officers and was to be composed of 24 officers. It has so far beei 
constituted by promotions of 19 subordinates and two temporary engineers 
while there have been four direct appointments from the Roorkee College. 

174. Government of India, Public Works Department, letter No 441-E 

A., dated the 16th July 1920, placed the Punjab Government under an obligatioi 
to recruit from Roorkee up to the ext ent of 0-6 candidate per annum for the Sidiai 
Service of Engineers and 1'2 candidates for the newly created provincial service 
but this was ineffective owing to the reduction in the"cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers stopping all recruitment for this service while there were no pro 
perly trained candidates available for recruitment to the Provincial Service o 
Engineers. With the delegation of powers in 1927, under Section 96-B (a) of th< 
Government of India Act. the Provincial Government now has a free hand ii 
recruitment, and proposals are under consideration for the consequent reor- 
ganization of all the engineering services. ^ 

175 A further source of recruitment are the Specialist Officers brought 

Specialist o<fcer«. , out , t rom England. These, as required by the 

. . ,, , local Government, are selected in England bv the 

Iigh Commissioner with the assistance of a Selection Board, from application' 
eceiyed in response to advertisements. The following are the Specialist Officers 
low m the Department with the dates of their appointments — 

Soosolting Architect .. ,. 


Electrical Engineer 

Jxecutive Electrical Engineer 

! wo Assistant Electrical Engineers 
anitary Engineer .. 

!wo Executive Sanitary Engineers 

Wr Assistant Sanitary Engineers 


Appointed in-India. 
1927 

Appointed in India, 
Ditto. 

1920 

AH appointed in India. 


176. Temporary Engineers are still engaged periodically to supplement 
Temporary Engineers. regular cadre. Two were recruited in 1923 

, . aad 1925 , four in 1926, and ten in 1927. The 

ppointments m 1927 were made by a Selection Board composed of a European 
uperintendmg Engineer with three members representing the three principal 
ommumties in the Provmce (Muhammadan, Hindu and Sikh). The instructions 
I the Ministry were that only capable engineers were to be selected and that not 
lore than five per cent, should be allowed to a candidate with the object of 
qualmng the recruitment between the different communities of the selected 


in. rormeriy recruitment of both upper and lower subordinates for the 
Cteftrawwal School of Engineering, Permanent establishment was from the Thomason 

Engineering College at Roorke, but in 1912 an' 
Sekm&mte*. engineering school was established at Rasul to 

v .• j 4 , « , , . . tram sub-overseers for both branches of the 

fitment. At farst admissions to the school.were on a proportionate communal' 

1( . * ® oroer o secure the required proportion of Aluhaminadans and Aeri- 

W Ti eaeh by nomination while the»- 

sanction hi a! J* e ^“Jab were based on the results of an admission 
summation in which only matriculates were allowed to compete. 

• Jj? 2® f to d <> away with the system of direct nomina- 

a dmitted from the British Punjab 
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diversion, during relaying, of the Sutlej Valley Railway to a more suitable align¬ 
ment. 1923-24 saw the practical completion of a reclassification scheme under 
which the Public Works Department was to start taking over from district boards 
with effect from 1st April 1924, a number of miles of metalled and unmetalled' 
roads which had been classed as arterial. In 1925 the experimental works under¬ 
taken by the Board was continued ; the rough project for the provision of roads 
in the Nili Bar area practically completed and good progress was made on the 
diversion of the railway between Pakpattan and Mailsi through the agency of the 
North-Western Railway. 

182. During 1925-26. the post of Road Engineer was separated from 
that of Secretary of the Communications Board. The Road Engineer’s charge of 
the Nili Bar Colony communications scheme, with the bull-, of his experimental 
work and the control of the quarries were transferred to the newly created Public 
Works Department post of Superintendent of Works, Communications, and the 
past of Secretary of the Communications Board reconstituted, in a somewhat 
-tdifieri form as Engineer Secretary, with a wholetime officer in charge. This 
n addition to the Secretaryship of the Communications Board was to include 
the supervision of all expenditure by District Boards of grants-in-aid for develop¬ 
ment, and on the maintenance of their second class roads, towards the upkeep 
of which it had boeii decided to make grants at the average rate of six annas in 
the rupee ; a further reclassification of the roads on a more liberal basis was also 
undertaken, but perhaps the year was chiefly remarkable for the abandonment 
tor the tune being, of the policy of constructing agricultural tramways—this 
being a direct consequence of the Government of India’s new railway policy to 
construct broad-gauge lines to a cheaper standard. The Board is'at present 
composed of the Minister for Agriculture and President with eleven official and 
S8\6n non-omcial members nominated by .Government. 

183. The following table shows the disbursements made by the Board 
since its inception ;— 


Year. 

Devselopment. 

Maintenance. 

‘ Total, 

j 

1919*20 

Be. 

Bs. 

j Bs. 

! ' 

1920-21 

6*§S,§©§ | 

.. 

6,05,000 

1921-22 

.. 9 ^ 0 , 00 © 

; 

9,00,000 

m&m' .. _ i 

. ■ 

.. 

9,25,000 

ISM# 

4,41,000 


4,41,000 

1924 25 ... ■ ■■ ' _; 

8,07,000 

** 

3,07,000 

»MS . ... 

2,mjm 

i 

MW 

j 

! . 7,38,000 

1926-2? . ... 

mtjm. 

6,49,800 

vfy&jm. 

imm ... . .. 

— 1 — --—-— 

1 *7,79,260 

» 

:*sji *m . j 
__ , 'i 

ma&wm- 


♦Aatifiimted expenditure. 


Hifiim-Eimtrw Branch*. 

of the Pro\’ince 1 \v'i« , MrwS ar? "t^ >r ^ ™ the water power resources 

The*e ipv^twtirms 0 ? t ., dur,n | 1921 and various sites were investigated, 

t;f t f In tCr nvt- •““fd throughout 1922 and seemed to point finely to 

ment An Eleetriei^B™^ 6 Mandl bt f ate a * **“8 most suitable for develop- 
inem. An JMectneity Board was constituted m that year and after further 

mV6S lgatl ° n regard ^S tiie Possibilities of the scheme it 'finally, in March 19253, 
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recommended the immediate construct ion of the scheme by the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment. after the permission of the Government ot India Lid been oiAfivi v 
raise a loan to provide the necessary capital. The Board also advised that the 
scheme should be controlled by a Committee which could eventually be develop¬ 
ed into a statutory body similar to a Port Trust. 

185. In October 1924, the Punjab Government submitted an rkn m 
report on the scheme to the Government of India tor conGderatiun, with special 
reference to the scrutiny and the financing of the project ; on the uivnv et the 



scheme over the Mandi project, a special cotnmrtet ot - he Prmu*!> me 

Council was formed to consider their comparative auvaipaaes._ Tim sum¬ 
mit tee called upon certain experts for advice and iiaving examined Cm remove 
merits of the two schemes reported in favour of the Mandi bdmintp The spec ml 
committee—in March 1925—recommended the Council to proceed will! G;e Mandi 
Scheme. 

186. The scheme was debated in the Budget Session oi tnc LegGiative 
Council on the 12th and 18th March 1925. and the Council agreed to die con¬ 
st ruction of the scheme and also 1 o an expend!! ure of 65 luklis LG he year 1924-20. 
Detailed estimates were then undertaken, due ‘attention being Gym *o + Le udvnv 
tendered by the Consult lug Engineers in their scrutiny of t lie projee". The •quy-- 
I ion of the agency bv which the scheme was to be carried oaf abo came under 



Ailv v . WJi ...._ position <__ ^ 

it was decided to form a separate Hydro-Electric Branch of tiie FubLc Work- 
Department. under a Chief Engineer, and finalh, on 23rd November 192o, ad¬ 
ministrative approval of the Punjab Government ^Ministry of Agriculture) was 
given as below to the first stage of the Uhl .River (Mandi) hydro-electric scheme 

Lett*. 


Capital cost, exclusive of interest during conetmetion . - 
Mil conversion fond .. 

Additional local disteibatbo ...» 

Extensions of the transmission system during the first five 
years of operation .. . • * * * 


S # 74'99 

8*88 

IS-il 

ao-oo 

4*0*23 


187. The Hydro-Electric- Branch was accordingly constituted with effect 
from 9th December 1925, when it was anticipated that the scheme wouid start 
earning revenue from 1st April 1980. In order to facilitate the transaction of 
business and save correspondence weekly meetings are held bet wrea the , ecre- 
tarv to Government. Hvdro-Eleetric Branch, the Chief Engineer, Hydro-Elec me 
Branch, and the Financial Adviser, and for the settlement of more important 
questions and also to afford the Ministry an opportunity oi keeping fuUy acquaint¬ 
ed with the progress being made, quarterly meetings are also heid beiween the 
Finance Member, the Munster for Agriculture and the tliree above-ipentioned 
officers. This is one of the biggest undertakings sanctioned by tte■ Legtolative 
Council in the transferred service smee the maugurahon of the Eeforns. The 
fact that it has throughout been treated as a transferred subject m dim io the 
faet that, on a doubt arising in 1923. the Governor^uled that it fell under nead 
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to discharge the duties of Director of Industries, Civil Supplies and Controller of 
Munitions. In 1919 an Assistant Director of Industries was appointed, and a year 
later, this officer was appointed a separate Director of Industries in charge of 
the Industries Department. Industrial and Technical Education which originally 
was the concern of the Director of Public Instruction is now under the Director 
of Industries. 

189. On the transferred side the activities of the department comprise 
the following functions :— 

(a) Industrial and Technical Education. 

(b) The setting up of model factories. 

f c) Dissemination of commercial intelligence. 

(5) General encouragement to industries, such as grant of loans and 
subsidies, holding of exhibitions and other miscellaneous con¬ 
cessions. 

The subjects of the Reserved side dealt with by this department have 
been described elsewhere. 

The Transferred subjects are in the charge of the Minister for Educa¬ 
tion. Up to a year ago, these subjects were in the portfolio of the Minister for 
Agriculture. 

190. It was largely at the instance of the Ministry for Agriculture in 1928 
that the step was taken of provincializing the industrial schools in the Province. 
These schools were threatened with extinction owing to the inability of local 
bodies to maintain them. There are a score of such schools in existence in the 
districts at the present time, and though problems of equipment and organization 
are still engaging the attention of Government, the schools have by now weathered 
their main difficulties and it is hoped that they will develop into real centres of 
industrial education both for artisan and non-artizan boys. 

191. Mo regular provincial industrial service has as yet been created: 
the question of creating such a service is under consideration. The higher posts 
m the department are of necessity of a specialist nature. The staff of the depart¬ 
ment on 31st March 1920 consisted of two officers and 28 subordinates, whereas 
the staff employed on 81st March 1927 consisted of 12 officers and 254 subordi¬ 
nates. Out of the entire strength of the officers of this Department, 8 posts are 
held by Indians and 4 posts by Europeans. It must also be mentioned here 
that the posts of Director of Industries and the CMef Inspector of Boilers, .wMeh 
were previously held by Europeans, are now held by Indians. 

192. The following are some of the important schemes initiated and 
important results obtained :— 

(1) The establishment of a Central Weaving Institute at Amwfam* 

and four District Weaving Schools at other important weaving 
centres in the province, with a view to encouraging the hand- 
loom industry. 

The results obtained were very satisfactory, inasmuch as, during 
the course of these five or six years, the department was able 
to train three to four hundred students in the use of improved 

type of looms and appliances and introduce ro ughly 700 improved 
type of looms in place of the primitive pit looms. 

(2) The establishment of the Arte and Crafts Depdt in Lahore. 

His insMtufen has succeeded in supplying new ideas designs 
f to the cottage workers of the province a nd stimulating find# 
in 1 2 3 art wares. During the five years of its brief existence the 
Dep3t has paid in round figures Eg. 3,00,000 into the hands of 
workers in art wares and traders in £h j « H no , 

(3) The establishment of the Maclagan Engineering College for the 

teaming of mechanical and electrical engineers. 

This college has since been transferred to the control of the Public 
Works Department 



(4) The establishment of an Institute of Dyeing and Calico Printing 
at Shahdara. 

This Institute during the period under review,, turned oat more 
than 800 students qualified in the art of dyeing and Meaning. 
Borne of these students, after receiving the necessary training, 

have commenced operations on their own account and aome 

f _ i . 1____ JJ _____ J——. L juhmm m*%#3 
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198 The criticism is frequently made in Council that the expenditure on 
industries 'is insufficient and that Government might do more in subsidizing or 
helpin'* nascent industries, and in setting up pioneer or demonstration institu¬ 
tions. ° The staff of the department has, however, greatly increased since 1920. 
There are now 12 officers in the department with 254 subordinates as against 
2 and 23 in that year, a great number of the posts being technical education 
posts "The need for caution in the matter of setting up training or demonstration 
concerns to aid industries in the province may be illustrated by the failure of the 
Tannery at Shahdara near Lahore. This scheme was approved in 1921 when in 
the portfolio of the Minister for Agriculture. The Tannery cost over 44 lakhs to 
build and equip. The idea of the Tannery originated in Government’s desire 
to improve the tanning industry of the Province by bringing to its assistance 
technically trained men. In its inception the Tannery was meant to be a training 
institution, but an attempt was also made to work it on industrial and commercial 
lines. That attempt broke down, and it became necessary to close the institu¬ 
tion. 

194. The Standing Committee on Industries of the Punjab Legislative 
Council holds meeting from time to time to advise Government on matters relating 
to the Industries Department, which are referred to it. Mention should also be 
made of an advisory body created in 1927 at the instance of the Ministry and 
known as the Joint Development Board the function of which is to advise Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the development of industries and the agriculture of the pro¬ 
vince. The members of this body are representatives of the various interests 
concerned, and are nominated by Government. The scope of the deliberations 
of this body can be best seen from the constitution of its sub-committees, which 
are as follows :— 

(t) Sugar Sub-Committee. 

(in) Hosiery Sub-Committee. 

(Hi) Commercial use of electricity. 

(iv) Edible Oils. 

(v) Essential Oils. 

(ci) Weaving. 

(oii) Lift and flow irrigation. 

(wit) Development of agriculture. 

(is) Fruit farming and intensive agriculture. 

(x) Co-operative marketing. 

All these sub-committees with the exception of the last one have submitted 
recommendations and reports. 

195. In the years 1921-22 to 1924-25, 8| lakhs were spent on the con¬ 
struction of the Maclagan Engineering College ; and in the years 1923-24 and 
1924-25, 1J lakhs were spent in connection with the British Empire Exhibition. 
Since 1928-24 under the head Capital Outlay on Industrial Development, 1,39,000 
have been spent on the tannery and | lakh on the dyeing factory'. The budget for 
1928-29 amounts to lakhs charged to revenue, in addition to If lakhs on build¬ 
ings and 5 lakhs capital outlay on industrial development. Of the expenditure 
charged to revenue the greater part is on account of industrial education—7,41,000. 
Excluding the expenditure on the Maclagan College the amount for industrial 
education in 1921-22 was 1,70,000 only. Three lakhs out of the provision for 
1928-29 is on account of industrial schools. Under the capital head, 3 lakhs 
are for working capital for a demonstration weaving factory and two for a 
sugar factory. 
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to be levied for registration rests with the local GoveriniM-ni m* also du-> »h- e- * i 
of appointing non-officials to be Sub-Registrars and fix,’* ? hwr • 

While therefore, actual registration work has been uiuttected bv , 1 > ■ !.*■ 

MhStVvlLt of Education and since 1 st January 1*27 of -h- 

ment).'to whose charge this dtf|mrtiueut of the adiumMratiM ha- Deni ■ ry,~- 
ferred has had important functions to perform. The manner m winch ho- 
functions have been performed is described below 

197 In 1920 among other measures suggested by ''hhK.n i F.n -ire 
Committee of the Legislative Council, in ord-r to improve the rmcnepot me 
„ « the enhancement of relation fees. Th* w - 
To bv the Ministry of Education, and with effect from 1 st J;mncrc 192*2 me 
were raised bv from ‘25 to 100 per cent, m ivspect of the vamm- , la¬ 

ments. Towards the end of that year the 1 - mai.ee Departm-m om-m y ,■ : » ; .. 
urther increase, and from October 1*23 the lee. were rm-u m* y 
30 per cent, over the rates sanctioned m 1922 . In order tlnu ih o\ 
milht benefit fullv by these increases the percentage of tees par atm 
Registrars was in' 19*23 reduced by one-third. 

198 The Ministry of Education not only co-operated thus to incr«rse 
p.-cvb.vM revenues but .lsogeve M to “ d J 


IV ¥ 

to 


VtiW 

<nh- 


the re o \ ei £y th ^^^ 

S5h^?.wS3 90 were .MM br 1924 and 1925, M. .V® 

of about Rs. 4,500 a year. 

v 99 - rs 

was to bong the role as t J . jl government servants, m as to 

into J^^^fofoTGl'emment to the retention of Sub-Registrars after they 
require the sanction ^ movent their retention in any ease alter a*- 

attained the age of od rear ? has a!s0 uow decided not ordinarily to at¬ 
taining the age of JO. The M t read m & write the vernacular ireely, 

•K SCtSS a fiStSrtat of English, and preferably « pledge 
ofkw, -vrilf be required of candidate* for appointment. 

9m The Ministry*, as explained in paragraph 3 above, voluntarily 
200. lne ™ n f Sub-Reeistrarships to a consider.'b e extent . 

curtailed its patronage in resp . mtrona^e left to it. Since 1st January 

it — to f9oth°Mareh 1M 47 Sub-Registrara have been appointed. In all 
1921 to date (20th Marco *'°V H “ ^ tbe x>epu*y Commissioner 

but half-a-dozen eases t eree ^ d j M n0 ” case }. rt %> communal eonsi- 

and Commissioner have been M,eep^^ ^ ^ ^ g Mu&lim waiS apomnted 

derations unfairly influence candidate available, but the 

because Re was a Muslim though he^Jt■ d that all other 

uppumtoont w., S.ofSkl* a»d W 

Sub-Registrars nr the district we , case the recommendation of local 

agreed to by a Hindu t ‘ waS not accepted bv the Muslim Minister, 

officers in favour of a Sikh c “ d , ld f‘ e tH<1 dea( n Q f a Muslim Sub-Regis*nn, the 
but the vacancy was one ca<ise J { ^ tiw wats Muslim and most of the 
■ r of the population or ^ _ nou-Mashns. It was, icm-fore, not 

i be given to a Muslim- In oi her cases 

. _ .. Weftma wa» JJOt W«* to conwnaiut 

the irccomnienciawoss ”* „ « a ««-*. winriut* iTmipw! from 
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(xt ni ) — Medical. 

(i) Organization of iM Department and progress since the Reforms . 

201. The higher ranks of the Medical Department are manned in the 
Punjab -as in other provinces by officers of the 
The Medimi Semws. Indian Medical Service for whom 36 posts in¬ 

cluding jail and public health appointments were until recently reserved. In the 
Medical* Department proper the posts so reserved included those of Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, 10 professorships at the Medical College and the princi- 
palship of the Medical School, 13 out of the 29 Civil Surgeoncies and the posts 
of Chemical Examiner and Medical Superintendent of the Punjab Mental Hos¬ 
pital Orders have, however, recently been passed by the Secretary of State 
under which the number of posts eventually to be reserved for Indian Medical 
Service Officers will be reduced to 21, but the orders are subject to arrangements 
being made to safeguard the right of officers already in civil employ and will not 
make any immediate difference to the organization of the department. The 
appointment of Deputy Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals was created as a 
temporary post in 1925 and has now been made permanent in view of the great 
expansion of medical relief which has taken place in the last two or three years 
and is continuing on an ever-increasing scale. It may be filled by any Civil Sur¬ 
geon whether belonging to the Indian Medical Service or not. Below the Indian 
Medical Service come the parallel cadres of Military Assistant Surgeons belong¬ 
ing to the Indian Medical Department and Civil Assistant Surgeons belonging 
to the Punjab Civil. Medical Service. Further recruitment of officers of the 
former class for employment in the Punjab has now ceased, but meanwhile both 
classes of Assistant Surgeons are eligible for appointment to the civil surgeon¬ 
cies not held by Indian Medical Service officers, and are otherwise employed 
in the teaching institutions or as assistants to the Civil Surgeons at the head¬ 
quarter hospitals of districts or in independent charge of the larger mofassil 
hospitals. At present 17 appointments are held by Military Assistant Surgeons 
while the cadre of Civil Assistant Surgeons, including the leave reserve, amounts 
to 144. Candidates' for employment as Civil Assistant Surgeons must possess 
at least the M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab University or similar qualifications,, 
and they are required in later years to undergo post-graduate training, while 
many possess higher Indian degrees or British qualifications obtained after study 
leave in Great Britain. The third rank of medical officers consists of the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, who at present number 729 and are in charge of most of the 
smaller local fund dispensaries and the numerous Government departmantal 
hospitals and dispensaries. Candidates for appointment must possess at least 
the L.8.M.F. diploma of the Punjab State Medical Faculty, and after appoint¬ 
ment Sub-Assistant Surgeons have to pass quadrennial professional examina¬ 
tions before completion of 4, 8 and 12 years of service. They are encouraged 
to obtain superior qualifications, and in 1922 the Ministry agreed to the reserva¬ 
tion of six places in the cadre of Assistant Surgeons for such of them as might 
show themselves to be possessed of exceptional attainments. 


■ 202. Up to recent years the provision of medical relief for the papula- 

onmi.rdtair.iM.pt.1 £ 0Q at !ar g c ; , was , administered mainly through 

toe agency of local bodies, missionary and chari¬ 
table organisations, Government contributing assistance in certain places Gov¬ 
ernment maintained the Mayo Hospital at Lahore, as a teaching hospital, in 
connection with the Medea I College, and there were numerous departmental 
hospitals and dispensaries for the employees of the Irrigation. Police, Jail, Rail¬ 
way and other departments. In addition there have been since 1921, 32 itinerat¬ 


ing dispensaries of which the usefulness especially in time of epidemics has been 
much appreciated. Government also paid for the Indian Medical Service officers 
who as Civil Surgeons were in charge of the general hospitals at the headquarters 
of each district and supervised the working of all other hospitals and dispensaries 
within their respective districts, but local bodies were required to contribute 
for trie services o: Assistant Surgeons, and had to meet all charges on account 
of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons who manned their dispensaries as well as the entire 
maintenance charges of all their hospitals and dispensaries. Even for new build¬ 
ings and equipment it was only occasionally that Government came to the assist¬ 
ance of local bodies, and no regular system of subvention was in existence before 
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1917, when the small sum of Rs. 20,000 was placed at the disposal of the Inspector- 
General to enable him to help indigent local bodies. In the following v* -r t}^ 
grant was raised to Rs. 1 lakh for the purpose of assisting the opening quip- 
ment of new hospitals. In 1919-20 the amount was lumber iv.xek to Es. 1 - lakhs, 
and in 1920-21 additional funds were made uvaiMb tut tin* foiprcn fixumt of 
existing hospitals and dispensaries. Tie year R*20 eluseii with* 540 medical 
institutions of all elasse.% Government. focal rand and mkriouary hospitals and 
dispensaries. During the next three' or four rears there wa- a slow but steady 
increase at the average rate ot 27 disp^iisarfo*- a year, progress fofog retained in 
the earlier years both for financial mi^os^ and beeaus* the A4ie/ was 

not in a position to turn out xilfiefont qualified men to enable u mo re rapid rate 
of expansion to be attained. By 1927. however, condition* had ckmgrd : nlenty 
of qualified men were available and there had been a great uni ruYemen! in pro¬ 
vincial finances, hut local bodies were unable to meet am furrier cull on their 
funds, and it. was clear that if progress wa> to be made it nr>l be financed by 
Government. A comprehensive programme of i-xpunrion uus accordingly 
worked out in accordance with a scheme outlined by the Minister, and fund* tor its 
execution have been readily voted by tlx* Legislative Council. 


203. The 1925 programme had three parts. In the first place it mimed 
at providing within five years, in addition to 

riu* iy*25 programme t«f expand.,! and a jj Government depart ment al dbpeiisaiiex suffi- 

♦hc* ri/yults aclufvt-a op to date. . , ,. • r i * >i_ ■ , , i 

cient dispensaries to bring the totai aumoer m 

each district up to the mean between a dispensary for every 100 square miles 
of area and a dispensary for ever}* 30,000 of the pop illation. The number to be 
provided came to 375 and it was obvious flint they must be of t he simplest pattern 
rind must be run as economically as possible. A standard plan costing Es. 5,400 
was evolved and Gov eminent undertook to pay the entire capital east in ad lition 
to Rs. 1.600 for initial equipment, and to provide a sum of Ks. 2,500 a year for 


the maintenance of each dispensary, if more elaborate buildings and equipment 
or a higher standard of maintenance wm\ required it was left to the local body 
or to private generosity to make good tl e extra amount involved. This part 
of the programme met with immediate appreciation : up to the end of 1027, 205 
such new dispensaries had been built, am. though many of them had been open 
only for a few months the number of patients treated at them during tne year 
was not far short of a million and a half. The second part of the programme 


contemplated the taking over by Gover irnent of the headquarter hospital of 
each district and the dispensary at the headquarters of each revenue sub-division 
iiahsilj of each district. Financial conditions made it impossible to relieve 
local bodies of all charges in respect oi these institutions, and local bodies are 
therefore required to contribute toward* their up-keep to the extent of their 
average expenditure on them during the two years previous to their being pro- 
\ incialized ; but the responsibility for all future requirements in the way of 
extra btaff and equipment will be Govern meat \s, and. in the ease of most toksil 
hospitals very huge expenditure will be ne4t4m ivspect of buildings. in many 
cases entirely new hospitals atx to be built while in others heavy expenditure on 
additions and alterations will be necessary. The tahml hospitals will be placed 
under the charge of Assistant burgeons and will have indoor accommodation for 12 
patients, and it is intended that they should Serve ns centres to which the more 
serious medical and surgical eases may m sent from the rural dispensaries. The 
third pari of the programme relates to the provision of special female medical 
relief. In 1917 the number of institutions, large and small, where women could 
be treated bv doctors of their own sex. was 58, of which 20 were hospitals main¬ 
tained by missionary societies which undertook the pioneer work of female 
medical relief in this Province ; this number has now risen to 66, hut the demand 
for such institutions is very far from being met. The 1025 programme accord¬ 
ingly contemplated the provision of a fiist class women’s hospital under a lady 
doctor at the headquarters of every" district where such a hospital was not already 
in existence, and of a female section under the charge of a female Bub-Assistant- 
Surgeon at most of the takdl hmimmtm hospitals. The progress attained 
with the two latter parts of the programme has not so far been very great, but 
by the end of 1927-28 four tdkd hospitals and six headquarters hospitals had 
b e en provincialized, and provision has been made in the current years budget 
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for the provincializing of ten more tahsil and ten more headquarter hospitals. 
The building programme, which is costly, will, however, be spread over a con¬ 
siderable period. The total capital cost and the eventual recurring cost to Gov¬ 
ernment of the three parts of the programme are estimated at Es. 55.6 lakhs and 
Rs. 16.8 lakhs, respectively. 

204. Before turning to the subject of medical education and other mis* 
, ini> „ . cellaneous matters it may be of interest to record 
some figures with regard to the -work done at the 
hospitals and dispensaries of the province in 1920, the last pre-Reform’s year, 
and in 1927. The following table is therefore subjoined :— 
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The King-Edward Medical College. 


Of the expenditure the portion contributed by Government rose from 
Rs. 34'lakhS'to Rs. 18 lakhs. ' 

806* The Medical College was established in 1860 ; it was rebuilt in 
its present form during the years succeeding 
the death of King-Edward VII* as part of the 
King-Edward Memorial and since 1918 has been known as the King- 
Edward Medical College. The existing buildings challenge comparison with those 
of any other Medical College in India and are well worthy of a visit. The College 
prepares students for the M.B., B.S. degrees of the Punjab University and the 
diploma of Membership of the Punjab State Medical Faculty and provides 
facilities for students preparing for the M.D.JSd.S. degrees of the University 
besides admitting casual students for practical work in its laboratories and dis¬ 
secting rooms. Admission to the College is now restricted to 75 students a year 
and during the last ten years, 465 men have qualified for the M.B., B.S. degree. 
The staff previous to the introduction of the Reforms consisted of 9 whole-time 
OLg. professors, 8 part-time professors and 9 demonstrators, and since then 
. on© more professor, 6 clinical assistants, 5 assistants to professors and 2 demon- 
skates have been added, while the appointment of an anaesthetist has recently 
been sanctioned. In the same period maintenance charges have risen from 
about Be* If lakhs to Rs, 4 lakhs. 

Attached to the College as its teaching hospital is the Mayo Hospital, 

miifeMwttki ■ ■'' mm ^ which was rebuilt as part of the King- 

Edward Memorial at a cost to Government, ex- 
subseriptions, of Rs. 14§ lakhs. It provides accommodation 
with a detached wing known as the Albert Victor wing for 
° pean ways of living and separate Indian private and 

i a modern X-ray and electrical department, and the 

. .„ .. . . bbomtories of the Medical. OoEege. are at its 

>r 'diagnostic purposes. The staff consists of 6 visiting surgeons mid 
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Deputy Medical Superintendent, an X-ray specialist with a clinical paiholorist 

and an adequate establishment of technical and menial staff. A separate casualty 
department was added in 1926, where a medical graduate is on duty to attend to 
emergent cases at any hour of the day or night.. The daily average number of in¬ 
patients has risen from 185 in 1920 to 837 in 1927, and the cost of maintenance 
'has increased in the same period from about Rs. 8§ lakhs to over R& i lakhs. 

207. Arrangements for the training of the Medical College students 
. It . , in midwifery have for some time not been aatis- 

Mfttcniiij * factory, and in 1923 the Inspector-General re¬ 

commended that, in view of the insufficiency of clinical material for training in 
this subject, admissions to the College should be limited to 50 each year. To this, 
however, the Minister was unable to agree as applications tor admission were far 
in excess of this number, and instead of limiting the numbers tn suit the clinical 
material he considered that the letter course was to attempt to inerea^e the 
amount of clinical material In the meantime the restriction of the ^yearly 
admissions to 75 was accepted, 'and a'temporary maternity' hospital will ten 
beds was opened in 1924, which besides furnishing a certain amount of clinical 
material has paved the way for the popularity of the large modem maternuy 
hospital which is under construct ion and now nearing completion. The Inter, 
which it is hoped to open on the 1st October 1928. is to have 58 beds and is ex¬ 
pected to cost over Rs. 11 lakhs by the time It Is finished and equipped. 

208. tip to 1919 the pathological and bacteriological work of the pro¬ 
vince was done at the Pasteur Institute at KasanlL 

Tb, Punjab uivmu iy. Thig arrangemen t had, however, main disad¬ 

vantages, and in 1919 the Punjab Provincial Bacteriological Laboratory was 

created in association with the pathological laboratory of the Medical College. 
Here all pathological and bacteriological work connected with Government and 
local funds hospitals, Government servants entitled to free medical attendance 

and indigent patients in charitable and mission hospitals, is done^free^oi charge. 
A centre for anti-rabic treatment was established in connection with tins labora¬ 
tory in 1925 and about 6,400 patients were treated there up to the end of 1927. 

209 The Medical School for the training of students for the L.3.M.F. 

diploma of the Punjab State Medical Faculty 
tv i Amri^r. was until 1920 associated with the Medical Col¬ 

lege, but in that vear its transference to Amritsar, which had been proposed 
bv the Punjab Government in 1917, was sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
It is for the present accommodated in temporary buildings, but pennanent omld- 
in^s estimate! to cost over Rs. 12 lakhs are under construction. The aanual 
admissions are fixed at 85, and 642 students have qualified during the last ten 
years. The staff consists of a Principal who is an 131.8. officer, i lecturers 
and 11 demonstrators with the necessary technical and menial establishisem. 
Kxpeiiditure on t he school has risen from about Rs. 86,000 m 19*20-1 to about 
Rs l 1 lakhs in 1926-27. Associated with the school as its teaching hospital 
iTthe 4mritsor Civil Hospital formerly a nmnicipnl institution, which has now 
been taken over by Government. It has accommodation for lib ^-patients 
but the average attendance is about 250 and at times rises as high as 4ou, and 
extension of tile accommodation is urgently required. 

210. A school for teaching dentistry with an attached hospital is under 
construction at Lahore at a cost of over Rs. If 
iv-iitai &wiimd H.xpitai. lakhs and is expected to be ready for occupation 

before the end of the year. 





with which is incorporated 

„„__ iledieal College, is situated 

at Ludhiana. This missionary institution was 
17 a* a teaching institution capable of 
„ standard. In 1915 it was converted 
m Human uecueai dcu^m for Women and with the assistance of Govero- 
whieh has contributed about B*. 6| lakhs, lias been provided with ^ 
?s. Government also now makes a m*urruig grant of 
towards the immtmmte vtmirges, Tilt? staff consists ot the 1 imeipal, 
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Dr. Editb Brown, M.D., and 9 lady lecturers, 8 male part-time teachers and 8 
assistance lecturers and provides training not only tor students for the L. S. M. F. 
diploma of the Punjab State Medical Faculty but also for nurses, dispensers. 
mir<e-dais, midwives and indigenous dais. Attached to the school is a Memorial 
Hospital with 200 beds for in-patients. The training of dak is also undertaken 
at hospitals at nine other centres in the province. The certification and super¬ 
vision of midwives and of indigenous dais are done by the Punjab Central Mid¬ 
wives* Board which was constituted in 1917. In view*, however, of the expansion 
of female medical relief which is now taking place, if is felt that the Ludhiana 
School will not be able to turn out sufficient women doctors for the needs of the 
province : plans have therefore been prepared for the construction of a medical 
school for women at Lahore in association with the Lady Aitchison Hospital 
which will have to be re-built. The scheme is expected to cost about Bs. 88 
lakli^ and if it is undertaken the buildings should be ready in three or four years. 

*212. The only institution for the care of mental patients is the Punjab 
Mental Hospital at Lahore. The daily average 
' lh ruii!il3 ' population of this institution in 1927 was 890. 

Large sums h;ve been spent in recent years on improving and enlarging the 
accommodation, and the annual maintenance charges have arisen from about 
Ks. 11 lakhs in 1920 to about Bs. 2|- lakhs in 1927. Much, however, remains 
to be done before the institution can he thoroughly modernized, and the measures 
in be taken to this end are now under consideration. 

218. Lepers are eared for in five asylums under the control and manage¬ 
ment of missionary societies. Before 1918 these 
ihv of received but little assistance from provincial 

revenues, but liability has since been accepted for the maintenance of the in¬ 
mates, and a sum of about Bs. 70,000 a year is now contributed by Government 
on this account besides occasional grants for the extension of buildings. 

214. The Chemical Examiner, who is an Indian Medical Service officer, 
and his assistants are responsible for all medico¬ 
legal anaylsis in the province besides a considerable 
volume of general'analysis undertaken for different departments of Govern¬ 
ment, including the Excise Department. The number of eases sent to him for 
examination has risen from 965 in 1920 to 2,557 in 1927, in which .year 7,046 
articles were examined 

(it) Effect of the Reforms on the Medical Department and questions 
; relating (hereto requiring consideration. 


Tfee Chemise* 1 Examiner. 


215, As in other transferred fields of the adminisf ml ion, the Beforms 
coupled with the improved financial posit ion of the province, have stimulated 
development in the Medical Department. The additions made to the staffs 
and equipment of the Medical College have indeed, been made in response to 
the demand of the British Medical Council for better means for the training of 
students m a condition of its continued recognition of the medical degrees of the 
Punjab University, but for the great expansion of facilities for medical relief, 
which has taken place in the last few years, the credit is almost entirely due fo 
the Ministry. The 1925 scheme of expansion when submitted to the Legislative 
Council was no doubt cordially welcomed and the execution of the scheme, so 
far as it has gone, 1ms been widely appreciated in the districts, but there has 
never been the same popular demand for more extensive provision of facilities 
for obtaining western medical relief as there has been for the extension of educa¬ 
tions The Legislative Council has in fact interested itself rather in bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Ministry to encourage the indigenous systems of fnedi- 
eint*. inspired partly by the patriotic feeling that it is not right to neglect the 
Indian systems and partly by a feeling that indigenous medicines and methods 
of treatment are likely to be less costly than western medicines and therapeutics. 
Th^ .Ministry, however, while sympathizing with these view’s and prepared to 
admit that there is considerable truth hi the latter proposition, have held to the 
opinion:::.'* with only limited funds a: ‘heir disposal it is their first duty to 
attempt to bring the benefits of modem scientific medicine and surgery wit hin 
reasonable reach of all. At the same time they are prepared to do what is pos¬ 
sible to encourage research in indigenous medicine and to support- such'efforts 
as are being made to establish organized teaching of theg&systems. 
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216. Apart from its interest in tl it 
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in until representation in the medical ‘-ervicMs, Hn> the ffv » n rv n ? . r ,ff 
ment for civil employ of officers of the Indian M -m-iil TVyrr v * v *, e d ve 
reference has been made above, was taken L d^iviv v ff^ ffff * ,< : 

Cmimril, which supported the contention of the Ch r \-ff <, »,* **! 

reservation of civil surgeoncies for these officer- Hj the rnffrff ffr <**f 4 ff r - ff * - 
v,a- unjustifiable in view of the !m*t that *Leir v % v]iffv 4 ffr« 7rTf T 
11 lunch, however, the Minister agreed 4 *? >u-p mum* i wff'i.R v ♦ * . fff < 

lie imply resisted tin- demand lino a rff-^ of 'Sre vff h ] .1 -h ? -«** • * 

^ vi**e in the past should now be debmied treni piuii nt ffi; *0 v* yvrr^nn •* 
Similar steps have been taken in other province-, lev h i- beln ved *bm *ff <\ * ,» 
-ion taken in the Punjab left the position ot the t fib ei- m *ff> Indian M*d» ff 
penartment in the province superior to that wl id 4 hey oivmy ^ fiber 
vinree. The question of the proper repre-en*minn *'f the differer* ecrrirrrff V- 
in i he medical .-en’ices \> only pari of the genera 1 nue^ : on v.bffl 1; -1 e^r 
with chewhere. but it has a particular importance in the medffrf 3 effrvffme* 1 , 
as critics of the attempts made to secure that a redoneVe proportion ot tlm 
per-oimel of the department shall be Muslims, civ able to r.rpe fffi f vIivtv the 
efficiency of officers may be a matter of life and desdh to ?ho*wnd* ff wrrn^ 
to res mil any but the best men available irre-peefive of the oomn unify to v! ^b 
fhm belong. The measure 1 - actually taken by the Minisfiy To ensure r\>*- 
npiiesentatioii of all communities have been to lay down the proportions in which 
students belonging to the different communities shall be admitted to the Mmffff 
College and School and to prescribe the proportion^ in which, -ul>w <o am li¬ 
fted candidates being available, leemifiuents of Sub-A^ff foil S-nreorv bel lin¬ 
ing to the different communities shall be made, Similar considernfiotis lave 
weighed with Ministers in sanctioning appointments of Assistant Surgeon* mfo 
in making selections for such posts as the house-surgeoncies at the Mayo Ht>- 
pital, and it is difficult to see how in existing conditions in this province Ministers 
could do otherwise. 


(spin) Public Health. 


(i) Organization ofik* 3 Department, 

*217. As the following paragraphs will show, the separate organization 
of a depi.ftniHit of preventive medicine fees been 

control-<»f KpuSinm*,. a matter of slow growlh, but this does not mean 

the neglect during all these years of public health. On the contra nr Jtom annexa¬ 
tion the control of epidemics has been a charge which Iia^ Jain bea\ fly on the Civil 
Surgeons of districts as well as on Hie Oeptify Comini^sioners, offer, assisted by 
special establishments. The long drawn war tare with choVra epidemics furnish 
a little known but very honourable record, and the history of the strenuous 
attempt at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries to check 
fhe onset of plague is one which space forbids telling here, but should not be 
forgotten. 

The first appearance of a separate organisation of preventive medi¬ 
cine in the province may be dated from the sp¬ 
ot a Superintendent General of Vac¬ 
cination shortly after annexation. This wa> fol¬ 
lowed by the appointment of a Sanitary Commissioner in im and in ISBCt his 
department was amalgamated with the Vaccination Department, the two officers 
of the latter department becoming Deputy Sinitary Commmimem, one in charge 
of an Eastern Circle comprising the districts in the south-east and centre o? the 
province up to Amritsar, the other in charge of a Western Circle eonipnemg tfec 


218 . 

Public Health 
quarters up to 1911 



which at that time incSuded the rit-t k wnv 
Frontier Province. Tiie Deputy Smiltwy Cwukh.- 
ral supervision of vaccine operations, includ- 
in their respective eireW and the conduct 
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of vaccination operations throughout the year by a special staff of vaccinators 
paid from provincial revenues as also for the inspection oi the work done by the 
vaccination staff of local bodies under the superintendence of Civil Surgeons. 
One of the appointments of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners was abolished in 
IK86 and wa« not revived until 1913. In 1890 a Sanitary Board consisting of 
officials with tlm Sanitary Commissioner as its Secretary was created for the 
purpose of advising Government with regard to the execution of sanitary works 
for local bodies. In 1897-98 bubonic plague first occurred in the province and 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner was detailed to act as Plague Medical Officer 
in addition to his own duties, but subsequently a separate department was created 
nml placed under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. Twelve years later 
the province was visited by an epidemic of malaria of extreme severity, in con¬ 
sequence of which an Imperial Malaria Conference was held in July 1910, and 
this led to the appointment under the Inspect or-General of Civil Hospitals of 
a Chief Malaria Medical Officer in charge of the Punjab Malaria Depot. In 1913, 
as already noted, the second appointment of Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
was revived. 


tion rn r-»twde areas and expansion of the 
mitral organization up to 1920. 


219. Up to this time apart from the vaccination staff and the tempo¬ 
rary staff employed in combating plague, the 
Extin&ion oi Public Health vrgwmza- establishment employed for public health pur¬ 
poses was almost entirely concentrated at the 
headquarters of Government. It is true that 
Medical Officers of Health were employed by the municipalities of Lahore., and 
Amritsar, and in 1905 a post of Medical Officer of Health for Simla was created 
by the Government of India, but it was.not until 1915 that rules were made 
requiring the municipal committees 1 of Lahore, Amritsar. Multan, Bawalpindi, 
Sialkot, Ludhiana and Jullundur to employ Medical Officers of Health, half of 
whose pay was to be provided by Government, and at least two qualified Sani¬ 
tary Inspectors each ; while 29 other municipal committees were required to em¬ 
ploy at least one qualified Sanitary Inspector. Courses for the training of Sani¬ 
tary Inspectors were instituted and committees were prohibited from employ¬ 
ing men who had not obtained the certificate awarded to successful candidates 
on the conclusion of these courses or similar certificates granted in Bombay, 
Madras or London. In 1920 the first step was taken towards the provision of a 
permanent Public Health establishment in rural areas, and three districts were 
provided with District Medical Officers of Health at the expense of Government. 
The value of propaganda work also received recognition at this time and the 
Education Bureau of the department was created for the preparation of lantern 
slides from local subjects to illustrate popular lectures. In the same year the 
Chief Plague Medical Officer and the Chief Malaria Medical Officer were trans¬ 
ferred from the control of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals to that of the 
Sanitary Commissioner and were designated Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, 
thus bringing the number of these officials up to four. 


220. The year 1921 saw the inauguration of the Deforms, and Public 
„ . , ^ . . ., . , Health found a staunch champion in the first 

iiMrSntafffm® im wp-to-Arte. Minister, whose portfolio this subject was in¬ 
cluded. In'1922 the* designation of the depart¬ 
ment was changed from Sanitary Department to Department of Public Health, 
the Sanitary Commissioner and Deputy Sanitary Commissioners becoming Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health and Assistant Directors of Public Health, respectively. 
Sanction was also reciyed for the creation of two new appointments of Assistant* 
Directors of Public Health but the appointments were not then filled. In 1928 
the department was re-organized : the Punjab Malaria Bureau became the Epi¬ 
demiological Bureau, Punjab, and 15 medical graduates with the British Diploma 
of Public Health were added to the establishment. These officers were entitled 
Assistant Epidemiologists and three of them were posted to the - Epidemio¬ 
logical Bureau, while the other twelve were allotted to selected districts and were 
provided with eight Sanitary Inspectors and 20 Dispensers for work in rural 
areas* la 1926 it was decided that every district, except the Simla district, 
which consists of only two or three small out-lying hill areas besides the Simla 
muniripafity, shout# have its 1 own, District Medical 'Officer of Health who should 
he* a w ernmfflit serf tat i control would thus be centralized instead of being 
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divided between the Public Health Department and local bodies, and it would 
be possible to provide a leave and emergency reserve and to arrange lor thi pok¬ 
ing of officers to. different districts, as circumstances might demand. The scheme 
was put into operation from 1st April 1927 and every district has been provided 
with its own Medical Officer of Health with a Sanitary Inspector and 1 ispenser 
attached to him. Even this organization, is. however, obviously incapable of 
dealing with the problems presented by the recurrence of devastating epidemics 
of plague, cholera and malaria. Up to 1928 it had been the practice to engage 
large temporary establishments to combat epidemics after they had broken out 
and but little could thus be done between epidemics to prevent their memrmce* 
in 1926, however, the outbreak.of a very severe epidemic of plague called, for 
extraordinary measures, and the large imperial staff employee va- retained after 
I he epidemic had subsided, and has been engaged in preventive measure^ ever 
since. The results achieved were striking and it was decided to place at least 
the nucleus of this preventive establishment on a more permanent fating. Mid 
in order that effective supervision might be maintained to raise the immi er oi 
Assistant Directors of Public Health to hve. At the moment, however, there 
are onlv four Assistant Directors of Public Health, and only one of them and 
the Director of Public Health are Officers of the Indian Medical Service. It has, 
moreover, now been decided by the Secretary of State that the only appoint¬ 
ment in the Public Health Department to be reserved mfuture for officers of the 
Indian Medical Service shall be one appointment oi Assistant Director. 


221. In the preceding paragraphs the general organization of the de¬ 
partment has been sketched from its infancy to 

Tke Faniab Vaceine In5tltute * the present day, and reference has been mad© to 
the foundation of various subsidiary' institutions and organizations. The earliest 
of these was the Animal Lymph Depot which; came into, existence in 1892 and 
was re-named the Punjab Vaccine Institute in 1908 and placed under a whole- 
time Superintendent. The Institute has permanent buildings, both at Lahore 
and at the hill station of Murree, and the preparation of lymph is undertaken 
at the former station during the cold weather and at Murree during the hot 
weather. The Institute supplies lymph to all civil and military authorities 
and private medical practitioners in the Punjab, the Punjab Indian States and 
the North-West Frontier Province and also for use in about a dozen other 
Indian States, Tibet, Nepal, Chinese Turkistan, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan 
..as well as the Andaman Islands, the average number of doses issued mmmSij 
during the past three years amounting to over three and a quarter million. 
As the law 7 now stands compulsory vaccination can be enforced at the desire ol 
local authorities in urban areas only and the Act has been applied to lb6 
such areas. The amendment of the law so as to enable rural local authorities 
(district boards) to enforce compulsion is now under consideration . The Assist¬ 
ant Director of Public Health (Technical), Vaccination, exercises general super¬ 
vision over all vaccination operations, while more immediate control wests in the 
Municipal and District Medical Officers of Health, The held staff, which, except 
lor a small special staff, is entirely in the employ oi local Bodies, consists of II 
Superintendents and 171 vaccinators. 


222. It has 

Th* Punjab Ei4cteipiol«gic«l 

©topical diagnosis of 
epidemic figures and 
of insects, especially 
their krvue. In 1921 
gieal Bureau and its 
staff now consists of 
demiologiy, 8 
8 Laboratory 

work 



been noted that the Punjab Malaria Depot was 
founded in 1910. The work done in the Bureau 
included malarial surveys, .spleen census, micro- 

malaria and other parasitic diseases, the calculation ol 
jther statistical work, the study ol the habits and habitats 
mosquitoes, and the mounting of adult mosquitos and 
8 the Bureau was converted into the Punjab Epideimolo- 
utility and Sphere ol action were largely increased. Its 
Assistant Director ol Public Health (Technical), bpi- 

. . " ! tish Diploma of Public Health, 

- kan , 2 clerks and 5 menials. Its 

to malaria, and in addition to epidemiological 
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228. The Public Health Department Education Bureau was started in 
1920 and with the financial help of the Pumah 

lit F'ibie Hr.-ilth l-Vfiwrfmtnt Kduca- 0 , r , c - , , * , f , f yil J ao 

n.n Bun an. Bed Gross Society and funds placed at its dis¬ 

posal by Government has been able to prepare 
887 sets of lantern slides on the subjects of plague, malaria, relapsing fever, small¬ 
pox. cholera, ante-natal hygiene, reproduction and child-welfare. 


224. The Sanitary Board constituted in 1890 consisted of officials only 
w ... . T \ and its functions were purely advisory. In 1900 

[.r,umu,t Braid. a special banitary Engineer was appointed for 

the preparation, execution and supervision of 
water-supply, drainage and other sanitary schemes for local bodies and was 
added to the Board, which in 1901 was constituted the approving authority for 
all such works. In 1902 a small sum was placed at its disposal to defray the 
cost of certain experiments conducted by the banitary Engineer, and in 1905 it 
was entrusted with the distribution of grants-in-aid to local bodies for sanitary 
works. In 1909 its constitution was widened by the addition of five non-official 
members, and after the introduction of the Befonns this number was 
increased to seven and the chairmanship of the Board was assumed by the 
Minister in charge of the Public Health Department. During this peroid the 
sphere of activities of the Board has steadily widened as the demand for 
sanitary amenities has increased, and it now directs the whole general technical 
sanitary policy of the province. Eor, not only is its administrative approval 
required for nearly all sanitary projects undertaken by urban local bodies, but 
it is the sole channel for the distribution of grants-in-aid to such bodies and is 
thus able to insist on compliance with various stipulations, such as the proper 
maintenance of schemes after completion and the metering of all house-connec¬ 
tions in a water supply scheme to prevent wilful or negligent waste of water. 
The funds placed at its disposal for grants-in-aid have gradually mcreased from 
Rs. 30,000 a year at the start to about Rs. 8 lakhs (£60,000) dur ing each of the 
last four years. The total amount distributed by it since its constitution 
amounts to over Rs. 80 lakhs and with this assistance local bodies have been 
able to construct water-supply, drainage and other sanitary works at a total 
i*ost which must amount to about a crore and a half of rupees. Water-supply 
and drainage systems have been provided in 22 towns, water-supplies alone in 
12 towns and 7 rural areas, and drainage works in 25 towns. Most of these works 
have been constructed by the banitary Engineering bection of the Buildings and 
Roads Branch of the Public Works Department and to cope with the work the 
banitary Engineer who is _now designated as Superintending Engineer, Public 
Hedlli Circle, lms live a*sistants and a considerable subordinate establishment. 
Several valuable experiments have been carried out under the direction of the 
Board and it lias recently obtained the sanction of Government In the provision 
M every district, of a tolsar chlormome apparatus with which to treat the water- 
supplies at the many religious and other lairs which frequently take place aud 
••wwfifute a most dangerous means of disseminating epidemic diseases. A. pure 
water-supply has been provided at Choa Saidan Shah for one of the most im¬ 
portant fairs in the Western Punjab While, however, the Board pas been able' 
to achieve valuable results m the direction of providing urban areas with sanitary 
amenities, it has not so far been able to effect much improvement in housing 
conditions in towns or to do very much for the amelioration of public health 
conditions in rural areas. In order to enable it to do something to cope with 
the brat of these problems it has been decided to appoint a Town Improve- 
be in tne same relation to the Board in respect of general 
i as is occupied by the Sanitary Engineer in respect of sanb 


health conditions in rural areas 
On the one hand large engin- 
uired to drain swampy areas, 
rrer floods and to remedy 
’ _ of natural drain- 

the resources of local 
there 
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is much to be done in the way of Weaniiu ip villas mi pmi Lug village 
with pure water-supplies which V,.*a] budif^ <\,di iicGrUk^ with assi-tii:ce frnxrj 
provincial revenues. To ueal with T hr prunDiu j* x water-] w’piL* n: I nil niher 
large drainage questions a itrain pae Board v,„5 <■ m 191s aoi>is:*ng 

with one exception oi official members. and a epeda] umnug^ Limmet-r 
subsequently appointed. The functions of rl ip Board wrf detked a- fol¬ 
lows :— 

(i) to investigate the causes and effects of all cases of water-logging 
on a large scale, that affect the health and prosperity of the 
rural population or the Government revenue : 

(it) to propose remedies which would generally take the form of open¬ 
ing up natural drainages, surface or sub-soil drainage schemes 3 
or contraction of irrigation where its excessive use is undoubted¬ 
ly the cause of deterioration, etc., etc.: 

(Hi) to prepare measures necessary to give effect to (ii ); 

(w) to decide the agency for earning ou } these measure^ whicn would 
usually be the Irrigation Department in canal tract-, the Build¬ 
ings and Roads Bianco, Public \\m*k> Department* the Railway 
or Local Bodies concerned in other eases : 

(i?) to advise Government as to the equitable distribution of the 
cost. 


226. Up to the end of 1923, the Board had considered in detail various 

drainage projects, which were estimated to cos> in the aggregate neariy half a 
crore of rupees. These were practically til! administratively appro veil, nut 
owin" to the financial stringency only those considered to be of pressing unpor- 
tance* were put forward for financial sanction, and »*1 these only two projects 
were sanctioned, namely the Sarusti Nallah Drainage Project ^Kamai .Dis¬ 
trict) and a project for the maintenance and improvement of the bunds :n the 
Gurgaon District. This restriction of its functions owing to the withholding 
of financial grants became so discouraging that, in October 19*23, the Board 
considered proposing to Gover nmoot its own iibolition. Shortly niter, 110 W6v er, 
matters improved with a relaxation of the financial stringency. 


Wl in April 1925, the Board recommended to Government that in 
order to give greater vitality to its operations it* constitution should be changed, 
and it ms reconstituted as the Jftural Sanitary Board, under the Minister tor 
Agriculture, with effect from 1st April 1926, and became a “ Transferred subject. 

It will be remembered that under the Devolution Buies Drainage is a reserved 
head but Public Health and Sanitation are transferred. By 192b the extent 
of the danger from water-logging due to irrigation canals had begun to be re¬ 
alized. ancLit was decided that this problem must be dealt with by toe hmgatnm 
Branch of the Public Works Department, while the Drainage Board tooild 
confine its attention to drainage in other areas though it was _to be a: fibertj 
to initiate proposals for drainage and reclamation anywhere m the Province 
and to carry oat such works as were not earned out by toe Irrigation Departme t 
dither by its own agency or by making granls-m-aid to district boards. T o 
Board as reconstituted consisted oi the Minister tor Agriculture as 1 
and seven permanent official member* and six mm-ufficials appointed by the 
Mmkto for Agriculture. On the formation of a third Ministry m January 1. m, 
the Rural Sanitary Board was transferred from the ^.rtfono of the Muartn■*« 
Agriculture to that of the Minister for Local beM*overumeut. It baa now 
simcfwsfullv carried out a number of drainage schemes such as those at ila/.ro, 
and minor irrigation works in Kama! and Gnrguoii. _ Hu- Board i- uw to »* 
■. known as the ftural Sanitary and Improvement Board and u to been leu^ 

- *^&!2ZS2SSS. 
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228* The following table shows the expenditure incurred since the for¬ 
mation of the Board:— ' " 

Table of Expenditure. 


Year. 

Works 

Expenditure, 

Maintenance. 

Establishment, 

Total. 


Ks. 

1U. 

Kk. 

Es. 

191840 

1 

r 

j 




1919*20 

yu. 



10S0-21 




1921-22 


- 

26,464 

26,464 

1922-23 

5,765 

39,765 

38,975 

64,505 

1923-24 

3,753 

30,100 

37,037 

70,890 

1924-25 

. 54,620 

1 59,496 

52,674 

1,66,790 

1925-26 

2,16,100 

27,793 

69,699 

3,13,592 

1926-27 

4,31,254 

98,451 

1,00,197 

6.29,902 

1927-28 

15,34,000 

2,22,G00 

1,46,400 

19,02,400 


----- -———wuu vuuu- wciictie wuris. wmcn 
Maternity and chiid-weifare work. i? being undertaken under the auspices of the 

o, • u r> • -in , Pu V ja , PuMic Health Department. In 1922 
the Punjab Provincial Branch of the Lady Chelmsford Maternity and Child- 
Wd&re league. 4® eided to °P eu a Health School for the purpose of training 
Lady Health Visitors who could be put in charge of Maternity and Child? 
V elf are Centres throughout the province. Popular interest in this subject 
was soon aroused and 2o centres have already been opened and the demand for 
gore is keen. On the 1st April 1927 the Punjab Health School was taken oveJ 
by Government and is now run as a provincial institution, but the work of 
choosing Lady Health \isitors and supervising their work at the centres is for 

**•* fete* b» 



t j - , r v aiiu L-ney are assisted bv ontsiriA 

lecturers m different subjects. Government assists the centres by Jrants-in- 

Sdget * SUm ' 15j00 ° haS ^ Pr ° vided f0r the P^»e in tSTjSSi 

(it) Influence of the Reforms on the work of the department. 

230. In the case of the Medical Department it was observed that while 

Popular demand for public health Ac^ \ J 6 ? 11 a PP re °i a tive of the prOgTOSS 

measures. made there had been no great popular demand 

was the Ministers who had initiated and that i4 

expansion. In the case of the Public Health Dp.na.r-tm OU f+v, tbe P r °g ramn j e °* 
rather different Ther» h oa Ue f 163,1 ™ Department the position has .been 

found constant expression in the Press anTin^he^Levislah d ^ nan(i ’ which has 
health measures, especially in ruraHreas to 1 6 C ° unel1 ’ f ° r P? blic 

epidemic diseases and to improve the sanitarv cnnd'fn^ mortality from 
Roisters have been no f 

should be taken to achieve these purposes and th« in* ^ 9 0,mci1 ^at steps 
Public Health from Bs. 8 lakhTin iS^to over R? o« i If® “ on 

is evidence of the greatly Seased interey t,Wn ! ^ ? ear 

the amelioration of public health conditions^ «!r n\• subj , 6ct ' However, 
the expansion of medical relief w 1 ° bf simple problem than 

for medical relief is simply a matte/S^i^fnf^ tha j ^P 41181011 of fa^sili- 

«d improving the equinmeM If ^ hospitals 




s interests 
are bound 
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to come up against social habits which are hard to change, and in the absence 
of any real appreciation of what is involved in public health questions it is diffi¬ 
cult, for public health experts to obtain agreement to the measures which they 
consider necessary. In these circumstances no such striking advance as has been 
made in respect of medical relief could be expected with regard to public health 
measures, and the propress made has not been such as to satisfy the popular 
demand. ’ At the same time the ground has been thoroughly explored during the 
last six or seven years and the problem of reconciling what Government considers 
to be practicable with what the experts consider necessary is now within sight 
of solution. The foundations have thus, it may be hoped , been laid for a more 
rapid rate of progress in future. 

231. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note that, though there is as yet but 
a dim appreciation of the fact that prevention as 
(irowth of educated public opinion. distinguished from cure is of the essence of public 

health policy, the measures advocated by the Public Health Department for 
combating epidemics in progress are more and more accepted by local bodies and 
tlx* public in general. A striking instance of this is afforded by the statistics 
of anti-plague inoculations, which in 1926 numbered nearly 800,000. a figure 
never previously approached in the thirty years that have elapsed since plague 
first appeared 'in the Punjab. Maternity and child-welfare work is another 
matter in respect of which there is a rapidly growing appreciation of the policy 
of the Public Health Department, though the progress made has not been 
ureat owing largely to the lack of trained workers, 1b all these matters the 
Public Health Department has received most valuable co-operation from the 
Education Department, and the propaganda conducted m schools and through 
the agency of the Central Community Board, to which reference has teen made 
in paragraphs 15 and 16 of Chapter YI of this Memorandum is undoubtedly 
creating a better understanding of public health problems. The Punjab Eed 
Cross Societv and its many local branches which were founded during the 
war have also taken a valuable part in educating public opinion on these 
questions. 

SECTION D—- Finance. 

(i) The Finances 0/ the Provincial Government 

232 The attitude of the Council towards matters of finance has been 
deal, iCith'h, Chapter III ot this Memonnidm.,. The to loan*PW*’“ 

with flu* mibiect from another point of \ie\v, mid describe, generally, the mm 

H 1 ,K^.^rt f !h,vV.ni:,l, t,J, It... im-ptim, of theBsfo.m,:m.d tbsmettoh 

in which bmlgelKli.tvehecn lii.huir, it: they also endeavour to give mi appreciation 

of the existing situation. 

With the Refonus was intiodueed a complete reclamation of 
With accounts, and, whereas formerly certain^ 

me rnmkm 0 f revenue and expenditure, knows as fflvinett 

heads were shared between the Central and the Provincial Goverm^ts and 
certain giants were made to the latter by the former, it was regarded the 

CtiMi Provineial Mid Central Governments. But as the left the 

Imperurl Government with a 

meat to the extent of 1,02 lakhs- ine runj* , trevK iled till then 

1,98 lakhs. The system of Provincial book- keeping that hah}) ^4 

made no distinction between what may be desen 


233. 
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those o f an abnormal or non-recurring nature. The result was that the Province 
had been for some time m the position of having its revenue swollen bv recemts 
from sales of land. These receipts which in the Puniab are of considerable 
amount, being mainly derived from Crown lands made available for disposal 
bv expansion of irrigation, were obviously of a wasting nature, and their utiliza- 
8 u- niea mf ° f ™ eehr, - a fhe ordinary expenditure was bound to involve future 

thf prm?' • ?f ef0re 0ne 0f the ^ I ; liest ste T s tbat had to be taken in putting 
the Provincial finances on a sound level was to separate these Extraordinary 

rW Pt + ' *t Were kll(nvn and in * he P”* 688 of po doing it became apparent 
a of lakhs with which the Province opened, 1.27 lakhs 

ordimrv 8 ^ of land ‘ TIli , s disfinefion between Ordinary and Extra- 
thatTb7nS! • Pt i h fu- b ! en n f 2 fonsly maintained, and while it is recognized 
revenue mar*he* nhhmhim of Extraordinary Eeceipts to supplement ordinary 
h!ln a! C a b necessa ,V f 8 temporary measure of expedient, it has now 

iuTSfieSTvlr r Ca f maI P, T iple tbat reS ° rt to thiR mustT 

P^per use is to meet abnormal 
The T pmalof ® x P endltur e of a capital nature, thus reducing debt charges, 
and Council wuts quick to appreciate the soundness of this principle 

tion fc S,,nai I S "T” • ™, d afar ^ le postponement of remission oi tans- 
RecrintseiJw n dd P ress for fhe utilization of Extraordinary 

thl ™Lo tw h TT* neW J bur , dens ? r t0 obtain re]ief fr om existing ones. In 

men! iif nlacincr th P p ^ re - n f ^ ess d, ® c,d t the task of the Executive Govern- 

ent 121 P lacln g fte Provincial finances on a sound basis. 

-sS4. The various accounts under which the financial position of the 
Punjab is shown are summarised in the attached 
narv rpvenn* t j statement. There are, in addition to the ordi- 

Aceount the the A aceount of Extraordinary Receipts, the Capital 

235. Turning to the ordinary Revenue Account which, as we have seen 
Tk* Revtitt* Aemiifit. opened with a balance of 66 lakhs, the first year 

to the failnrp nf fKo of the Reforms was financially disastrous. Owing 

the Province hJt l • other rauHes ’'cveipts were abnormally low! 
what was th ° ,IK ‘ 1 ? ased ol) %ations due to the Reforms and 

the high prices that* Mln^i ^'f .mr-rease of expenditure on salaries due to 
the provincial settlement ." W 1 £ - Vrtr ' ^ ovv tb *' s expenditure grew even while 
ture P feLludin^rontrS- 1 ‘f a PP ears from the fact that expendi- 

tfji entmT l»l"w ? S) 7 J‘; h ^ ( T° ras in'1917-18 had reached the sum 
year met from rci-Ptmo n, f n add, rion to this the local Government in its first 
•T ,* “f ?om revenue the charges due to the taking over the Provincial Loan 

*and cuMvatori he T^ SeRtR 7”*^ ® n « CCOHnt of advances made to local bodies 
crores Tt m7t lhe re smt was a deficit at the close of the vear 1921-22 of two 

fresh^xplnSteLd 6 itt'liT that kck ° f Cfmtion waa sbown in admitting 
ciation of the -real a#f F “©first year of the Reforms, and an insufficient appre¬ 
ntice of things drew n^n the ProriHcf t P trod f QCed b - v tbe new settlement. This 

rt*w«B°tol[i*tfaat the Pmya , b t0 budget for another defidt year, 

aianc-esm order to meet further provincial deficits unless 
s to set its house in order and make its revenue cover 

a -'“' 


The 


ii um ctrii iI 

the Province took 
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individual case to say what is true retreiichnit and what is postponement cf 
expenditure: but there is not doubt about the general result, which was the 
pruning away in every department not merely of all wasteful expenditure. tu< 
of much that"made for the smoother working of the machinery. In figures tr*- 
real effect of the retrenchment campaign may 1 e goup-d from the expH:d;tm« 
charged to revenue. Excluding the contributions this, cy we have seen. w»- 
t;i mores in 1917-18 and had risen to 8.8 cron- in 1021-22 : in 19*28-24 it ..ad I'ems 
reduced to 8 crores and what is remarkable about rhi« redaction is that the ex¬ 
penditure on the heneficient departments which had only been . 8 crores m l.u >- 18 
and 1 7 crores in 1921-22 had risen to 1.8 crores in 19*28-24. At the same time 
to attempt was made to restrict capital expenditure on productive works on 
account of the deficit under revenue account. 


237. 


Kafcmg the reroute. 


Concurrently, even* avenue was explored by which the income of 
the Province could he raised. The source* from 
natMn* "«• which as a matter of fact, apart from retrench- 

ment the financial position of the Province has been improved are fourfold. 
In the first place there has been the reduction of the Mewm rar.t.on , 
boon *which ft was at the time of financial stringency foible to foresee 
Secondly, there has been the accretion of revenue due to the normal 
re-settlement of land revenue. In the last seven veer, re-assessments k e been 
made in nine districts including practically the whole 

and Lower Jhelum Canals and the t pper and I.owei Chei.rJ. Ui a., and c 

• «* 

though some of the increase may be attributed to ‘pension oi juitn at _^ ™ 
areas 8 subieet to fluctuating assessment, a far greater pait es due to re msw. 
SS. tS, there is thf extension of 

i-rrkTO fhftt a larfif6 incraas# in tli 0 area und^r cotton. * © * 

our main source of revenue. IN one of the, e «. * t0 recourse 

available at the time and it bteame ' ““ t0 U°ab7tecS 


first Council actually negatived a Government piopo* attention 

to examine methods of increasing 1 ‘ j ‘ lts including the ultimate effect 
to the prospects of incmtse ni p»ga mu ret l • ’ Thf ; <>^41 further held the 
of the construction of the butlej \nlle> tana is. i ne v extravagant 

view stronglythat the administration V-j ‘LLped parflv as a resuit of the 

manner, an idea which has only ^ - t ’^ as a | so inclined to pin 

examination of the ftetronehmen . Poveniment of India to remit con¬ 
its faith to the success of an appeal to 1 J , as the following statement 
tributions under the Meston Settlement. - TWiitration fees were increased 
shows, it was persuaded to increase taxation Leg in Conrt 
in January 1922. and a year later a consipmble mcrea.e * 

Fees and the eharge for up..1.Hangimprovement which 

increase in fees on mutations of lafid. 1 ■ . ; t ^| # Government 

toot place during the a« on 

found it necessary to ntiliziits *“f 1 „d in tils budBe< session ot the foiloa- 

canals by an amount estimates % . h, si inf .* fj>x on motors. 

ing year a farther increase was made m part of the loan 

At the same time arrangements were ma< j o]i fhe revenoe 

due to the Government of Indi ^ • p . ajTa nged in short period 

account instead of repaying them as ongmalh anangeu ^ 

T*. the. tement below are shown the changes in taxation smce the 
In the state e • j vmr 1927-28. The hnancial results of 

- gifan £ “ libnaw .aada a. the •-* -*» 
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chfiiif^os were introduced * in some c&ses they probably differ considerably from 

the actual results:— 

Statement showing the various increases and decreases m taxation. 


fFigiircs art- In tlx nsands of rujK< m). 



Date. 

lw n ave. 

!X'CJTtt<;'. Kt 

*t increase. 



R*. 

R.s. 

Rh. 

Registration fw .. 

1st January 1022 .. 

1,56 




22mI October 1923.. 

3,(10 



Mutation fees 

1st October 1923 .. 

3.00 


4.56 


26th June 1926 .. 


3,00 


Court -fees 

15th January 1923.. 

(20,00 tu 25,00) 
22,50 say. 




15tb July 1926 


<1,00 > 

13 5o 

itatapis .. | 

16th January 1923.. i 

fCMMHo 11,00) 

8,50 my. 




1st March 1925 (Ur¬ 
ban conveyance*). 

5,00 


13,50 




1 

Motor taxation 

1st April 1925 

3,00 




1st July 1925 


: 30' | 

i. . . i 

2,70' 

Occupier*’ rat*- 

Ktemfim* 

65,00 

! 


Kkctrif 1925 .. ! 


j 17,00 ; 



RnN 1928 

/ .. 

! ■ 8,00 ! 






30,00 


Total 

1 

64,26 


288. These efforts although they had little effect, in the year 1922-23, 
M[rta were amply apparent in the year 1923-24 which 

tr *‘ dosed with a revenue surplus of 48 lakhs. In 

the following year there w«? a further increase in receipts and, as expenditure 
•••as still rigorously controlled, linancial stability was secured with a surplus of 
ever a erore. The marked and rapid improvement combined with the expec¬ 
tation of large receipts in 1925-26 allowed a relaxation of the policy of strict 
economy that bad been pursued during the previous years. The departments 
were encouraged to frame programmes of expansion and the Council voted large 
grants for the beneficent departments. The departments were, however, owino 
to lack of preparation, unable to spend the sums allotted to them and there was 
again a surplus of more than one erore. In 1926-27, the last year of the life of 
;he kte Council, the policy of expansion was with its consent, vigorously pur¬ 
sued. The total provision voted mid non-voted, on revenue account amounted 
•o 11,68 lakhs or approximately a erore in excess of the large actuals of 1921-22 
md was in fact again beyond the spending capacity of the Departments. The 
*etual expenditure on revenue account for the year 1926-27 was indeed only 
10,86 lakhs. For the year which has just closed - !927-28, the revised estimates 
are receipts 11,03 and expenditure 10,83 lakhs, and it is estimated that the open¬ 
ing balance of the Bevenne account on April 1st, 1928, will be 1,26 At the 

same time it has been found possible to reduce some of the new taxation. The in¬ 
crease of Mutation fees was dropped in 1925, and in the same year 17 lakhs were 
remitted on account of occupiers’ rates and a slight relief given under motor 
taxation. There was a considerable reduction made in Court-fees in 1926 and a 
further considerable relief under occupiers’ rates announced in that year has had 
afeet in 1928. 
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239 The best indication of the present financial position of ^ Pmgj> 
is to be found in the Budget lor 1928-29, wit a 
•rh» present financial position of the the one correction due to the fact that the last 
Punjab Revenue. remnant of the contribution to Central Revenues 

omittM after the Budget was printed. In the revenue account the Re- 
il^ g lakhs distributed as follows 

irrigation .. •• •• " '' 

Land Revenue • - • • • • ‘' } ’^ 

.EXClS© “ "* ^ ^ * l"^l| 

Stamps .. •* * # ** ^ 

B’orest -• ' ** ’* ’* H 

Registration •• “* ** gl 

Interest - * * * " ■ . * * ^ 

Share of Income-iax .. * * * ‘ *" 8§| 

Receipts under expenditure heads •* * * ^ 

Total - < IIM\ 

Irrigation recaipta are not 

1,82 lakhs on account o " dg on LaQd Revenue and Irrigation—two 

make it clear ra ^ P commun itv practically unaided-for 65 per 

sources contributed by the ^ {or 22 >r cent, more, which 

cent of its ^^JSSS£tSS& urban in its incidence. Forests hanUv 
may be regarded as lnaitlerenuy r ag their pet incom e is only some 11 

deserve to be counted as> ^ 5p -; nc ; a } i nc0 me is, therefore, that it m levied 

lakh*. Thefetfeatnrointh, 8 that ii i» inakatir. With the final 

chiefly on the r^popn^om " ^ province has received its last large 

extinction of the Meston e srowth of receipts are restricted. The only 

windfall and the prossibiliti&. o §*? considerable effect on the budget 

W Revenue, ^ettlemenmdy^ Wa taj.0, ^ ^ ^ of 

is that of the bortrer Ban ^ irrigation will come to an end is already m 
revenue owing to, merea^-e t h e growth of water-logging may 

sight, and there is even som figures now realized under both Landheve- 

result in the actual redimtionmftee on , vh ich any dependence 

rrae and Water-rates. ® XC q, e iu da ties whether on litigation or transfers 
can be placed, and as for high Other taxation 

of property and w hich this Province alone haa taxed, yield not 

is not important; motor r“ here p ros pects at present of taxes such as one 

much more than 8 lakhs. , collecting The position, therefore, is that when 

« 5— -v«r to y«to, a-a-bj* 


sources of income to fiuanceits ^ uu4ble to lmp03e { re sh taxation except 

partments .it appearshkey g which wd i fall wholly on the rural taxpayer. 

Kxr further mcrsftS© c&u&l * _ , # t i» 

y 210 ^0 expenditure Budget tor WJs-Jr » 

gxpenefit®*- aS follows : 

Lakh*. 

8.8ft 

Civil Administration . - • • " _ g j<t 

Beneficent Department • - * * _^ lg 

Civil Works . ■* ” . . ' |, 8 T 

Irrigation Revenue accounts including in v*®* * * ^ 

Direet demandson revenue -- 

Miscellaneous and Debt charges .. • • - 


jd later on 
and ‘.Tmn 


, tha expenditure between these various heads will 
Wl« *wiino with the financial relations between the 

SrS * u» b th» pU» ,1 » 
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desired to- bring into prominence the question of the future of provincial expendi¬ 
ture. In spite of the great, increase which has been made in the expenditure 
on the beneficent departments which has arisen from 1,69 lakhs in 1921-22 to 
3,19 in 1928-29, and from 15 per cent, to 28 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
they are still in need of a steady increase of the funds at their disposal if they 
are to proceed with their plans of development. In nearly all of these depart¬ 
ments programmes on a large scale have been worked out demanding a steady 
increase of expenditure year by year; and, although the increase in 1928-29 
is substantial, it does not pretend to go far towards satisfying their ultimate re¬ 
quirements. If is, moreover, probable that local bo-dies will require considerable 
subventions if they are to play their part in the task of develop merit. As the 
bulk of the public debt is held in the form of 3| per cent, loan which it is not 
profitable to repay, the decrease of expenditure on debt charges is strictly limited. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to labour the point that in order to proceed with 
schemes of development it will be necessary in a very few years to have recourse 
to fresh taxation ; and, as has been explained in the preceding paragraphs, the 
existing sources of the revenue of the Province offer a very restricted scope within 
which this can be done. 


241. Before leaving the Revenue account, it is necessary to stress the 

Heefiort of the iwinc, P®* both by the Executive and the Legis- 

• lature oi the Province in stabilising the finances 
of the Province, lest it should be imagined that the present satisfactory position 
of the Punjab is due to normal increase of resources or favourable treatment under 
the original Meston Settlement. That settlement did, it is true, give the Province 
an initial access of about a crore of spending power: but that access was im¬ 
mediately swallowed up by the great increases of establishment charges. It 
would have been easy for the Provincial Government to stagger on along an 
undesirable path by continuing to show receipts from sales of land as revenue, 
and it could have balanced its budget for y ears to come without troubling either 
to reduce expenditure or increase revenue." The immediate result would have been 
to have increased capital charges and the interest thereon (now largely obviated 
by . meeting the bulk of capital expenditure from extraordinary receipts) ; the 
ultimate result would would have to find itself, when it had no more land to sell, 
with heavy liabilities in recurring expenditure, and no visible means of meeting 
them. When the Punjab at the moment of budgeting for a deficit deliberately 
excluded its extraordinary receipts from the account it did not do so at the in¬ 
stance of the Central Government. On the contrary it was not until after much 
explanation that it found itself able to take this step. The Meston Settlement 
has resulted in placing the Punjab, for the time being, in a good financial psoition : 
but it has done so because the Punjab Government, with the assent of the Legis- 
mture, has denied itself the use of its Extraordinary receipts for normal expendi¬ 
ture and has, equally with the aid of the Legislature, provided by fresh 
taxation for such portion of its mcreasing expenditure as could not be met 
from the normal increase of its revenues. 


242. Receipts on the Capital account at the end of 1926-27 amounted to 
Th« Capital Account. 3,54 lakhs and were expected to reach 4,27 lakhs 

* 1 , i , r? 1928-29. Expenditure on objects 

t ‘% 82 i akhs b >' the end of 1926-27 and were expected 

tbe , ead ofl923-29. The balance of 7,44 lakhs is technically 
capital expenditure charged to revenue, bat this does not mean that it has been 

ti i® *T revenue fr c ooM except for a small sum. The difference 
7,44 lakhs has been met chiefly from extraordinary receipts, that is to say 
tom sales of land which by the end of 1928-29 are expected to reach 8,81 lakhs’ 

end of 1 q*>fi 97fi vl lla Ifc f x P e ^ d,tttre 13 the construction of canals. Up to the 
fnr ^ ^ pended on this account and the esti nates 

^^>14 lakhs. Next in importance comes the 

27 and 2 ' - a ^ s baeu s P en t up to the end of 1926- 

t0 b fi, Spei ? m tbe following two years. All the above is 
' **“ 0®^. ^tem being 8* 

iwi 1 * “tutted and 1 i J per cent, if indirect receipts 

1 .??*.....AS®..®*®. 1 ... 1 WI*p.l®M l U 0 tivfi,capital expenditure- is 

1 :e scheme* of civil works on which 841 lakh* h*™ — x. , 
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248. The Provincial Loan Account relate to the loans made by the 
Government either to cultivators for agricultu- 
Tix Loan Account. ra l improvements and purchase of seed and cattle 

or to local bodies for various sanitary and other works. At the outset of the 

Reforms there were outstanding loans amounting to 58 lakhs ; since then the 
Punjab Government has recovered 1,74 lakhs and disbursed 2,92 lakhs in loans. 
The difference of 1,18 lakhs has b^en found from the Extraordinary Eeceipts. 

11 ■".iaiI Iw ” 
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♦Inoludes a rovenw® loan of 00 lakhs. (a) Includes 10 Ittkhs transferred from lie venue Revive Fund, 

tIncludes *ooei|d« from 102 JU2&, (6) Includes 20 l&khs transferred to Revenue Reserve Fund. 

$I&«Mes dislmisomdnt# from 10$ l-2 2. \ (c) Includes lfi lakhs in each year for transfer to Revenue Rcsme Fund. 
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(it) Fifmmnd rdabwm between the Reserved and Transferred side* of (kt 

Government. 


247. In discussions on financial matters in the Council and the pre*?«, 
the distinction between Reserved and Transferred 
ne nt p * rtmente ’ subjects has in the Punjab h^m assign^ i only ^a 

secondary place in the presence of another distinction which rerh*r* more nearly 
expresses the spirit of the Reforms. It is the disrirn* 4 ion on *he tone hand be¬ 
tween those services which are necessary for carrying on th^ administration, and 
on the other hand, those sendees which hove come to be known a* 1 Beneficent 
Departments.’ This line of demarcation follows dowlv though no 4 - mwiirJPeV 
that between Reserved and Transferred subjects To the fir-f chi**. tha^ of 
Departments of Administration, belong the r^erved depart ment* of Police, 
Jails, Forests and so forth, but it also include-* th** Transferred Depnr* ir^nt of 
Excise. The feeling within the Government itself h«^ from the fir^ h a m directed 
towards a rigorous criticism of what may be described as the overhead charges 
of Government coupled with a strong desire to be generous to the welfare of f he 
beneficent departments. In actual practice the distribution of lands has been 
as follows. 


248. The Budget' is usually treated as divided into two portion** som- 
prising ordinary and pew expenditure. The esti- 
Tiw- c&tdkition. mates of ordinary expenditure represent the 

money required to carry out she operations of Government as ?hev stand whhout 
anv expansion. Their^preparation do^s not call for the intension of Govern¬ 
ment unless with the object of making some definite reduction, and their prepara¬ 
tion is entrusted to the Finance Department on material supplied bv the various 
departments. It is the peculiarity of provineiT finance in India that the pro¬ 
vincial revenues are not elastic. The chief source—frrigation receipts— can be ar¬ 
ranged bv raising the rates, but the effect of this if done at the time of the budget 
would not be apparent till the second part of the financial year. Land Revenue, 
the next largest source of income, can only be raised at the settlement of each 
district There is nothing like the income-tax or customs duty on tea bv which 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer can make his income cover his cx^ndi- 
ture. The Finance Member, therefore, is reduced to the expedient popularly 
known as ‘ cutting his coat according to his cloth.’ He has to make the ex¬ 
penditure come within the income. The Finance Departing them 
made its estimate of probable revenue and of ordinary ex^dituro, adv^^ 
to the amount of new expenditure which cansafelv be 

is modified if necessary, by the Governor m Council who fixes the amount up o 

which schemes of new' expenditure can be included. Objects ^hjm.vhej*r 
propriately financed by loans are not of course dependent «ibe yearly reremw 
hn<W 'The sum available for new expenditure » considered as at the dispo«ai 
of fetem^nt aTa whole and its allocation is decided by dsemsions, m wtwh 
both SrSlir aid Ministers take part. The basis of this d««ssion a the 

fet of approved schemes for new expenditure, that ^rlTS^I^Smen 
in the fcSowinp manner. Except when the «wentof fhe Hdum 

* , i nni Tf the advice of the Finance Department differs from tne 

meat concerned, if tne aavice oi , Fwnt vs Business 


provide that if tom the 

of the diseomon, it is not possible 
an agreement, then the Member or Minister concerned may, ® *® 

the atoismtiveTppLval is 2?en or with- 

^iXtemaybe. Case* in 
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examined by the Governor, sitting with both Members and Ministers and, if as 
usually happens, the amount of the provisional list is in excess of the limit 
previously agreed on, each item is discussed in turn with the view of reaching an 
agreement as to which items should be included and which items should be ex¬ 
cluded. This system has worked well in practice and during the past three 
.years no case has occurred in which as a result of discussion it has not been pos¬ 
sible to reach agreement. The items of new expenditure to be included in the 
schedules having thus been determined by the Governor in Council sitting with 
his Ministers, the schedules are placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
for its advice. While constitutionally it is necessary to place before that com¬ 
mittee only those items for which the provision is votable, it is the practice to 
submit non-votable items also for its advice. If the Committee advises against 
a particular item, its advice is usually accepted ; there have in fact been very 
few occasions in which new expenditure has been inserted in the budget against 
the advice of the Standing Finance Committee. If the Committee advises in 
favour of an item, that item, unless some reason subsequently arises for its ex¬ 
clusion, is placed in due course before the Council. 

249. The question then arises, to what extent has this method operated 

Effect as between the two sides. ^ irl l as re S ards the Transferred Departments. 

Receipts on the Revenue Account have risen from 
864 lakhs in-1921-22 (or if that year be regarded as exceptional from 9,73 in 
1922-23) to 11,22 estimated for 1928-29 .and 1,75 lakhs of contributions have 
been remitted. The history of the various heads of expenditure forms an in¬ 
teresting commentary on the use to- which the Punjab Government has devoted 
its accretions of revenue and remissions of Provincial contributions. The direct 
demands on revenue which represent the cost of the collection of the chief sour¬ 
ces of income except irrigation have fallen from 1,01 lakhs in. 1921-22 to 87, 
and what is more important, whereas in the former year they represented 21 per 
cent, of the collections, in 1928-29 they are less than 15 per cent. Civil Adminis¬ 
tration which includes the Security Departments of Justice, Police and Jails 
besides General Administration cost 2,97 lakhs in 1921-22 and had arisen to no 
more than 3,03 in 1926-27. Long due reforms in the Jail and Police Depart¬ 
ments have brought it up to 8,30 lakhs in 1928-29. 

The expenditure on the Irrigation Revenue Account consists, for the 

most part, of the pro forma charge of interest on the capital expenditure and 
has arisen from 92 to 1,87 lakhs. On the other hand if we turn to the beneficent 
departments we find an increase from 1,69 to 3,19 lakhs, while Public W T orks, 
comprising roads and the buildings required in the transferred as well as the 
reserved departments, which started at 1,25 lakhs and fell steadily to 70 lakhs 
m 1924-25 have now risen to 2,16 lakhs ; indeed but for the over-due reforms 
mat have been introduced in the Jail and Police Departments and for a consi¬ 
derable addition in the last three -years upon the expenditure on roads, the 
beneficent departments would have monopolised the advantage of the improved 
financial conditions. 


The situation may be summarised in the following statement which shells 
the percentages of total expenditure for which each head is responsible :— 
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250. With this result we may compare what might be expected as lively 
to have happened had the Provincial finances 
The dirtdwj pur-- been started with a divided purse. Ii._ the year 

1921-22 the actual expenditure on beneficent departments wa«s_ 1.69 Dkt- out 
of the total of 10,69 lakhs charged to Revenue, or ol‘ 6,84 hahs ii contributions 
are neglected, i.e., 19 per cent, of the expenditure excluding contribution-. _ It 
is natural to assume that in dividing the puise something like this proportion 
would have been accepted, and that after the contribution-, whatever they mi cat 
be had been paid beneficent departments would have been re garden a- vetoed 
to 1/5th of the Provincial expenditure. Had this been carried out the expendi¬ 
ture on beneficent departments would have been 2.29 lakh- in 1926-29 instead ot 
8,19. 

(Hi) Financial Control. 


251. Two elements are necessary before public money can be spent. 

Firstly, there must be the act of sanction of 
The nature of financial control. authority competent to sanction, and secondly, 

there must be the act of appropriation of funds for the purpose by an authori¬ 
ty competent to appropriate. Financial' control, therefore, has two sides, that 
of sanction and that of appropriation* 

252 Under section 45-A of the Ooverninent of India Act, mlaB jbii¥ pro¬ 
vide for the devolution of authority in respect of 

contmi of swacticms. provincial subjects to local Governments and for 

the transfer from provincial subjects of subje-ts to the administration of the 
Governor acting with the Ministers, and the devolution of financial authority, 
and its restrictions are laid down in the case of ‘ Reserved subjects in Resolution 
No 1449-E (a) of the Government of India m the Finance Department, datea 
the' 29th September, 1922, and in the case of ‘ Transferred subjects in Rules 2i 
and 28 and Schedule III of the Devolution Rules. These orders enable money 
to be spent from Provincial funds for Provincial subjects subject to the reser¬ 
vation of the control of the Secretary' of State in certain definite matters. The 
Fundamental Rules also reserve certain powers to the Secretary of ..tate in 
respect of Government servants appointed by him. It will be obsav'ed Giat m 
the P matter of sanction no power is reserved for the Government of Ridiaexc^t 
as thev mav anticipate the sanction of the Secretary of State “certmn^.tm. 
The financial controlof the Secretary of State is referred to in C^pterQ-pa^- 
eranh 11. Within the powers of the Provincial Government there remains the 
control of the Finance Department. Section 45-A (2) of the Government of 
India Act lays down that rules under the Act mav provide for constitutor a 
Finance Department in any province and for regulating its functions and was 
has been done under the Devolution Rules. Rules 89 to 45 of these Rides pres¬ 
cribe matters which are to be referred to the Finance Department: »nd,mthe 
matter of Government servants appointed by the Secret^ of State, the Funda¬ 
mental Rules also require that department to be consulted m oexUm matters. 
Dbe procedure is that in the first place the Finance 

cases in which its consent is presumed. A schedule of such is found m the Books 

of Financial Po.«rs and Snbjdiary .^7, 
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258. On the side of appropriation financial control has two aspects. 

There is, first, the question of getting an appro- 
Control of appropriation. . priation In to the Budget and, then when It is In, 

that of confining the spending department to it. In the matter of making up 
the Budget, the Enance Department, as explained in paragraph 248, advises on 
the various schemes of new expenditure submitted from time to time for inclu¬ 
sion bj the heads of departments. Here again its function Is purely advisory and 
is subject to the final authority of Government as a whole. When the scheme has 
once been included in the schedule of approved objects of new expenditure the 
Enance Department ceases to be interested in the rival claims of various sub¬ 
jects. Its function, as has already been described, is that of ascertaining how 
much money is available for new expenditure. The division of that sum is for 
Government as a whole. The fact that in several years remission of provincial 
contribution were made after the provincial budget had been passed, made new 
resources available and necessitated the moving of demands for supplementary 
grants. 

254. When money has been voted the department of Government Is 

bound to devote supply to those heads of accounts 

Control of reappropriaticm. wMch ^ expregsed j n the Budget. The 

Enance Department can, however, sanction a re-appropriation within a grant 
from one major or minor head to another. 

255. In addition to exercising control before money is spent the Enance 

Department has an obligation concurrent with 

thstf of the Department of Audit in the matter 
of irregularities. While it is primarily the duty of the Audit Department to 
bring irregularities to notice, the Enance Department is bound to take steps 
to see that all irregular expenditure is discontinued, and, it has to lay the Audit 
and Appropriation Accounts before the Committee on Public Accounts. 

256. EnaUy the Enance Department exercises control in the matter of 

revenue. All new proposals involving abandoe- 
E ^ pea ^ ment 6f revenue for which credit has been taken 

m the Budget must be submitted for the consideration of the local Government 
by previous consultation of the Finance Dpeartment, and the Finance Depart¬ 
ment advises in the matter of grants of land and assignment of land revenue and 
other concessions. 


257. 


toamj, 


There is no doubt that the Reforms have resulted m a great tighten¬ 
ing up of financial control. Such a tightening up 
is not indeed necessarily connected with the 
Reforms. It might equally well have been insisted on under a purely bureau¬ 
cratic form of Government; but, as a matter of fact in the pre-Reform Govern¬ 
ment neither was the Provincial Budget taken with equal seriousness nor was 
there the same financial watch over expenditure, as there has been under the 
Reforms. This was partly due to a division of responsibility with the Govern¬ 
ment of India but mainly to the fact that neither the budget as a whole nor the 
detailed items of expenditure came under the same public scrutiny or criticism 
That this tightening up of control has proved irksome cannot be denied. The 
old departments, especially those dealing with Public Works, who bad been 
accustomed to budget in a manner indicative of little more than of the money 
they hoped to spend under favourable conditions, found it difficult to aceommo- 
'date themselves to a condition of affairs in which it was of serious importance 
that there should be an accural forecaste of the money spent in a particular 
year nor were the^inclined to regard favourably the introduction of mi ap* 

system of treasury control over expenditure, G® 
> oilier band the new * Transferred * departments, full of zeal for the develop* 
nt of their own schemes, had a tendency to regard m unduly orthodox 4 


of the * Reserved ’ spending departments was judge in his own came. That 
there are no grounds for this suspicion in practice can be confidently affirmed. 
It is strictly true to say that the ‘ Reserved ’ Departments under the Hon ole 
Member forFinance have, whether in the matter of sanction or budget provision, 
been regarded by the Financial Secretary precisely on equal terms with the 
‘ Transferred ’ departments and by the Hon’ble Member himself with an evep 
severer eve ; and as a matter of fact this has been accepted tacitly hv the Council. 
The change in the attitude of the Council towards demands for grants is an in¬ 
dication that generally speaking the Council has placed increasing confidence 
in the Finance Department, working hand in hand with tne Standing Finance 
Committee. This should not, however, be taken to imply that it is not desirable 
if circumstances permitted to place the Finance Department m a neutral position 
where no such suspicion can attach to it. 




CHAPTER IX. 


-Relations with the Central Government and the Secre¬ 
tary of State. 

SECTION A—THE LF.GFLMITE FTET.TA 

The nrovmml field of Gov.-irmerd w-'v ^ ^ ; sna f. a: 

the field of liecn^ati'on, th«* ffaM of Anrnmt*- 

The LegisUtWe feW. twtion flTld the field of Pins nee. E-om *h» urio* 

of view of Legislation, Sent™ <W-A of +V Gworrw^ -,f Tud-h y rnvv-u-s 
the Punjab Legislature. subject to them-ownor* v tb* V’t » m-»*e ■»”* " r ' 
peace and good jrovemmeof of the Province. nnd +o -Tr r" 
the Punjab anv law made hv anv author+v m Er*-^ T"d" - ' * - • 

But the previous sanction of the Governor-Geo*-! j, needed Vf— 
or take into consideration laws falling under y> soe-v .ed.c* °’^~s. 
ample the Puniah LeeiWive Council Mono*. vo‘W y 

or authorise the imposition of anv new hx unW : t V« W 
Scheduled Taxes Pules. It cannot make anv law which + ’ ' . 1 T. 

subiect ” nor legislate on anv matter connected wi+h * y,i ^; 
Ss^rd to which a declaration has heen made tb«+ > w snW* to r-,c wjr ■- 
Indian Legislature. It can alter or reneal a law made hr a- Brt-i 

India before the comTnenwnrei* of the 1yMn Counnb \ . 1 > « * ‘ ; | 

Kapo qneeieilY notified as liable to be altered or r * n A 

Walter without previous sanction of +he riovernor-Cener.] anv of Me Lwtirnm 
in the Schedule to the Local Legislature TrevmusPu.^ En ^r. 
it cannot, in any circumstances, make anv law affectmcr anv A of . ar..im.n . 

a The effect of these restrictions taken tocher i« +hv in jh’orv fW 

such legislation has been held to require previous assent, 

o T n effect 68 Bills have heen introduced in the local legislature up to 

» JofM 

the Government of India. In addition to . _• , *WiI have bwi 

India when conveying assent remarked that ores ^ clause 

obtained, to 22 case* the X’STiSM * 2 ^ <nVect.” 

(e)of Section J*J£ M^t^on for the »***• 

Examples of such Bills are, Bills _ to m revision for the iomrove- 

tration of small towns 0 p „ ^culate the rent and occupation of houses 

ment and expansion of towns, to ^ i aT ; 4ftM , nr ^smis! mir- 

in Simla,” “ to facilitate for in¬ 
poses,” “ to improve the law ^hemae+ire of Grown Smok- 

dustrial purposes,” to provide ™ J^^tinn and working of 

Aerial Ropeways m the Puniah t up « ^ these Bills, 

prisoners on conditions imposed by the • ‘ ‘ , , (-j^ prnr)T .f;cnerak because 

» »?■ ?**« «»S "S™ .»d nm* -r 

though the actual mam sublets fol n rin- required assent under 

affected. Under other clauses ^. find + ^^ 4xatiou :-The Bill 

clause fa) as imposing or authorising the impoti on t n w _ ^ Towns. 

above quoted to make better if™*"" Bpi { ft validate the imposition 

** a Bill to impose a ^ rW S” W referred the Bib 

of certain taxes by District Boards 1 r.u r •- n » __ J3 



uismei i>t»rw an, »«« — -v t* p,i n n^ f G w find min 

liquor according to the wishes of local hndie. nr ,q Tw ^ a> ” “ ro amend the 
“ tomake better Provision^theadtnmistTat.^ ^ ffi! , V e provision for the 

Indian Stamp Act. to amemd th_ ^iso m der thi« clause the 

establishment and regulation of Bor*tn. In' it .■• • ; puniah Courts Act ” 

Government of India remarked that An _ *^ ^r-icrion was oh* rintsl 

should have received previous sanction. I ^ Plinil h Municipal 

for the same “ Punjab Town Improvement Act and m. 

Amendment Act.” 


2T8 


(Chapter IX-R«Ut«*. n& tie Central 

G©wiijatat &s£ tie Secretary of State. ] 
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4. The terms of Section 80-A (3) of the Government of India Act have 
been somewhat loosely drawn, particularly as regards sub-section 3 (e), and this 
had led in practice to some apparent lack of definite principle in the matter 
of sanction. Thus if we contrast the legislation that has been introduced and 
receivwl assent without previous sanction or any comment of the Government of 
India to the effect that previous sanction was required, it might be felt that 
e.g., Punjab Act, I of 1922, to amend the Punjab Municipal Act of 1914 in order 
to legalise the imposition of terminal tax by municipalities, might have required 
sanction under clause (a), and Act YII of 1922, to amend the Court Pees let 
with reference to the scale of court-fees in the Punjab, under clause (b). Again’ 

' -\? n f< ? r h t-r e P eal 0f J tlle Pun i ab Loans Limitation Act obviously 
affwted rights and liabilities and might have been held to require sanction 
under clause (e) and the Court Pees Bill of 1922 to amend the Court Pees Act 
m order to raise the rate of valuation of land, might be said to have come under 
cause (b), while Act Y of 1925, to validate the notification regarding the imposi- 

tie <* ^M g l,v. g SO me3i 

v • k*'n 111 , t,wc ? case f only sanction to introduce a Bill was refused The 

5SllSri5 e rt 6n k? ll , t ?T ,elrin 8 in certaT^ppS 

7 , Hl § b Conrtio the District Judge was held by the Government of India 
to be ultra mres of the local legislature in that it aimed to reduce the iurisdic 

aXat%f t C m °^ TeSt6d > * b ^ Lettere Pa ^- SanS to iSi 

IP T Blil ... mabe provision for chantable relief from taxes levied from 

Jd“A”Lon cXge Bil7 a lh-h° refUS ^' ^ Pun i ab Chiefs’ Association 
held tf d ?TJ a) ’ ha3 bee » 

mThKn v 6 C ° ntrC>1 exarcised b J the'Central S^menf 0 hS^rovS’usS 

SB®® 

in this direction in the S n<>t been exercised 

which might have seemed mconveniS have been “IT? °l ? ro J? si ? ns ’ 
from objection, to stand their chance of deW e “’ be e technically free 
or after being passed at the staged assenti * ‘^ processes of tbe legislature 

previous consent the Xwmor General is i!° IP® Cases in whicb tbe 

above quoted ; but in addition to +i,; e tf* n eqmre(i b y tbe sections of the Act 
of its general iWer of sunSlnd “ Go J? mm ent of India have, in exercise 
laying down “that a Bill which inTh^^^-^V^u 0 ^ 8 to * oca * Governments 
tains no provisions, in respect of which lifhX'k tbe 1 ?- al Government, con- 
General is necessary or the local Govom^ e f ber tbe . sanetl o n of the Govemor- 
sity of sanction. Sly if ft Sm 7oT“ ^ a doubt as to the neces- 

of the local Government is of substanfi^f 8-63 ^ 6 ^ SUb ^ 6C P' ancb ™ tbe opinion 
the Government of Tndft ; n sufficiAnf +* ia ““P 0 ** 3 ® 6 ® should be submitted to 
the communication of the observationsrP™* ° f * ts exam * na Gon and of 
Bill is introduced.'’ The obiect of fh^s Gove ” im J ent of Lidia before the 
intendence ft to be exercised at all r d p ? s 13 no donbt the fact that if super- 
been passed there l£Sf}* ** *?* ?T: a mi *»* 

the Governor-General in Council a !? ent '’ wblcb ft a function not of 

enee of these ordereXXSXnLl n ^™-General. In consequ- 
Bill, whieh deals with a purely provinlitj 6 P v Ja ? Land Eevenue Amendment 

thewffloi* 
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Number and 
year of Act or 

Bin. 


Previous sanction : 
obtained under 
Section 80-A (3)— 
clause. 


Whether advice 
received re 
drafting. 


Whether advice 
received re 
substance. 


5 The Indian Stamp Clause (/) 
Punjab Amend¬ 
ment Act, 3922 
(¥133 of 1922). 


Advised the re¬ 
moval of certain 
instruments from 
Schedule I-A 
against which no 
entry as to duty 
was made. 


The words “ a 
Schedule I ” 
entered against < 
instruments v 
were not alter© 
the local L 
ture. 


6 The Punjab Courts 
(Amendment) Act, 
1922 (IX of 1922). 


Not obatined 


I 

7 The Punjab Village Clause (e) 
Panchayat (Amend- j 
ment) Act, 1922 
(X of 1922}. ! 


I i 

■ % The Punjab District Clause (k) 
i Boards (Amend- i 
ment) Act/11*22 (XI| 

! <d 1022). 


9 The Punjab ILand 
| Acquisition (Indus- 

j trial) MIL 


danse fe) 


Advised the inser¬ 
tion of the words : 
“ N<>t withstan'lingi 
anything eon- i 
tained in the In- I 
dian Oaths Act, 

1N73 ” at the 
opening of new 
section Il-A. 


In conveying the 
sent the Govern] 
of India xema 
that the Ad 
conferring adn 
trative powers 
the High Conn 
quired sanotion 
der clause (f 
sub-section ,{3j 
section 80-A 
should have 
reported in 
vanee. 

In conveying m 
the Govemmen 
India advised r 
fioationof twoei 
in drafting, 
said errors have 
been rectified as 


The Bill was drop 


Id ! The Punjab (Crban j Do. 
■ Property) Kent j 
Regulation Bitt 


! Pointed out that : 
i there was no provi- ! 
sion fur the ques- ; 
tinning of the de- ! 
cision of the local j 
GovtTmnrnt which 
would be- imaL 


j Refused leave 
introduce. 


(2) Itecom mended 
. another clause 
: requidbag the Com- 
’ tnisaioncra to fix 
the principJes and*! 
indicate definitely 
how rents arc to be 
regarded as capable 
of variation, (3) a 
clans© givin g de¬ 
finite right of single 
appeal from the 
(Sunmiwoiicrs. 


I I The Pn®j*h Indus- | Do. 
trial Loans Act, 

ifmcxefitm 




! Advised that clau¬ 
ses 7 and 12 (*») 

appear to con- 
te::.jl:;te u cLurgc 
| of interest on 
i loam and refere- 
j «n«e t u these 
f should be made in 
1 ohutwa* 0 and % 


Suggested the desir- Followed, 
shtlity of providing 
fur an appeal to a 
m » j 

Financial Com mis, j 
sioner against the : 
penalty imposed | 
under clause 11. j 




Serial No. 


1 Section A.—Tli* L^psMtt Rill* 


dumber and year : "* ! '■ ™±Z 


of Act or 
Bill 


obtainedt under ^ved ' mx&rtdn 

Section 80-A (8) j rt dnjtjne bWib» 

clanse. 


12 The Punjab Munich i Clauses (a) and (h) 
pal {Amendment) I 
Act, 1923 (H of | 

1923). 1 


13 The Punjab Local Clanse (b) 
Option Act, 1923 
(¥ of 1923). 


Advised omission cf 1 f’dk-iwa, 
, iba iawgsi lifwsr 

. from the operate ; 

S of ilae B8L i 


14 The Punjab Opium Claw (e) 
Smoking Act, 1923 
(VI of 1923). 


15 The Punjab Stamp Clanse (f) 
(Amendment) Act, 

1924 (I of 1924). 


16 The Punjab Motor Clause (a) 
Vehicles Taxation 
Act, 1924 (IV of 
1924). 


17 The Punjab Courts Not obtained 
Amendment BilL 


: Tbs j«S wm teM, by 
i the Ouncsaurat m 
i Uh to 1 * «*» 

i sins of te Loral 

; 

I aimed. to redsoe tho 
1 of th* 

3M& Court Tsmtedia 
1 ifeiy ted* 11 cf ft* 
I Lrt*n lunb TOrn 
5 HtykOoratbaM te 

| |» wwk of ft® fcl la 


of ratetat 

star of tf- 

dbcxMltol^ 


1 ■?$*'* 


lg , Punjab Regtftration ■ Clause {«) 

erf Mooey-loud*®® 

BSD, 1M (ucm- 
o&ciai). 


jH The Punjab 

Jymahoi and 
Aiichisoa CcBege 
WtlWL 


! Tb» m ranted 
swati* wadsr 
j km»* I*) ai tat 
. l«®» bow te day* 

j mm by te tow* 
Meat cf fault* fend* 
I §»§g Aft wweipl of a 
' w®4f to * tear 



TkfUt IX.—E.Utjon. with tb. Cytrrf 

€b versus sat «mi till® Secretary «' Stats* 1 


Wioabwiiilywsr 

of Act car 


M \ B» Punjab Munim- 

j pal (Amendment) 

! Act, IW. 


Ptnnriom saiu^o® 

cbtEaned under 
Section SO-A (8)— 


Whether advioe 

received m 

drafting. 


Clause (e) 


Whether advice 
recK?ed» 
substance. 


w the in¬ 
sertion in the Bffi 
of a provision to 
amend section 242 
of the Principal 
Act vrib retrospeot- 
iv® effect in such 


Result. 


RnciXKS. 


IMIowed 


The required provi¬ 
sion was mad® in 
section 9 of the Ask 


. 


21 i The Punjab Exdisa 
i f Amen dment) Act, 

! uoscarfittft 

M I The Ojaam (Punjab 
| Ar^adaent) Act, 

1 1925 (m of 1825)* 

ft ' Die Punjab Small 
! (AasMd* 

I mtmk) , Act, 1225 
(IV of It®). 
m I D»pii®i®b Distast 
Beards (Amend- § 
1 meet) Act, 1925 1 

raofisn^ 

fg I (Th® Sikh Gurowaam, * 

I Aet»I*8S (WHof 

1925 (wa-effiiaal). 


Do. 


Da 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


26 ! Tie Punjab Aerial Da. 

| Ropeways Act, 1926 

1 jy <rf iSiS). 

tl 1 Ds© Prisons (Punjab Ciwae (/) 


mu 

m 


explicit the fact that 
the sanction of the 1 
Govamoi>G«ner al 
in Council is not and , 
never has been re-| 
quired to the im¬ 
position in a noti- , 
led area under that! 
section of taxation 
which would require 
such sanction if 
imposed in a Muni- 

duality. 

m 


m 


MU 


MU 


MU 


m 

MU 


MU 


The Government of | 
India held certain ; 
provisions of the BOI ( 
to be vMra wires. : 
of the Local Legis- ; 
latore and took no j 
objection oo the in- j 
settlon in the Bil 
of matter which was 
tt&m ms ami gave 
a general undertak¬ 
ing to initiate vaii- ; 
dating IfegmiatHm in 1 
the Central Legis- ’ 
latuxe. .' ! 

MU | 


MU 


The Central Legiria- 
tore passed the Sikh 
Gurdwaxas (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1925 
(XXIV of 1925) in 
order to supplement 
the pro visions of the 
Principal Act. 


l®2®(IX«fl»S4 

M ! The Good Conduct 
| Prises imtt Protoa- 
j Haul Bteo Act, 

j IS® (X of IS®). 
29 The Punjab Bwafcal 
I Aat, IMS (XI of 
| 1915). 


Clause ft) 

OmmU) 



I Nit 

J 

1 Mil 


MU 


Die Government of 1 
India made the 
following observa¬ 
tions on the Bill:— 
1. {*) Clause 5—-the 
desirability of fixing 
an age limit at a 
'and 

maximum of 15 and 
21 respectively. 

(it) Advisability of 
inserting a provi¬ 
sion® enabling a 
Magistrate, not 
empowered to com¬ 
mit to a Borstal 
Institution, to sub¬ 
mit a case to a 
Magistrate so em- 
, powered. 


1. (i) Partly 
followed. 


(U) and (Hi) 
followed. 







Serial No. 


IS A*—Tfc* I****" WA ' ? 
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SECTION B.—THE ADMINISTRATIVE FIELD. 

7. Devolution of authority to provinces in the administrative field has 
™ .... * n been brought about by the classification of 

certain subjects as Central and others as Pro¬ 
vincial ; all subjects which have escaped classification under either head being 
Central. The principle of discrimination laid down in the Functions Com¬ 
mittee’s Report between Central and Provincial subjects of administration 
is that where extra-Provincial interests predominate the subject is treated as 
Central, while, on the other hand, all subjects in which the interests of the Pro¬ 
vince essentially predomoinate are provincial. This distinction, it may be 
observed, does not strictly apply to the financial field. For example. Income- 
tax is a Centra 1 subject not because the provinces have less interest in it than 
the Central Government but mainly because considerations of assessment 
require a Central agency. But in the field of general administration, this principle 
holds good. Turning to the distinction actually made, a large number of Central 
subjects require no comment : if there was a federal form of government in India 
they would have belonged to the federal government. Apart, however, from 
constitutional theory, and leaving aside any question of financial results arising 
from the division, the main point of interest at the moment is the extent to which 
the local Government has in practice felt administrative inconvenience from 
the retention of certain spheres of work as Central/ The most characteristic 
instance is possibly one already referred to, namely, that of income-tax. The 
retention of assessment in the hands of a Central agency, whatever its ex¬ 
pediency on other grounds, does actually remove from Provincial control a sub¬ 
ject the administration of which may have important reactions on the con¬ 
tentment and goodwill of an important section of the public. The provision 
under which civil law, including laws regarding status, property and civil 
rights and liabilities is retained as a Central subject has caused some embar¬ 
rassment, but chiefiv (as shown in paragraph 3) in the legislative sphere. Com¬ 
merce and Trading Companies while a Central subject are managed as an agency 
subject by the Provincial Government. As a matter of fact the amount of work 
in this connection has not been great, hut it has not been entirely easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the field of commerce from that of the Provincial 4 Transferred ’ subject 
of Industry. There is some obvious advantage in retaining Archaeology in Central 
hands, hut the province has on some occasions felt the advisability of “ protect¬ 
ing ” monuments which have not been viewed as of importance by the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Department, Some difficulty was at one time felt from the circumstances 
regulating the construction of tramways. Light and Feeder railways are classi¬ 
fied as a Provincial subject so far as provision for their construction and manage¬ 
ment is made hv the Provincial legislature, but they are subject to legislation 
by the Indian Legislature if in physical connection with a main line. The con¬ 
struction of provincial tramways was mooted, but in.practice it was found that 
those tramways could not face the opposition of the Indian State Railways. 
Apart from the fact, that any light railway must be in physical connection with 
a main line if it is to pay, no tramway could be constructed prudently without a 
guarantee on the part of the railways that they will not build their own line over 
the same ground and this guranatee was never forthcoming. In practice the 
matter has become of minor importance as the needs of the Province can now 
ordinarily he met by guaranteeing the interest of certain railways built by the 
Central Government. 

On the whole, it may be said that the division of subjects, in itself, has 
not involved administrative difficulties of any importance. 

8. "Within the provincial sphere the distinction of these provincial sub- 
ieck between * Reserved 5 and 4 Transferred ’ . 
has an important bearing on the question of the 
control^of the Secretary of State,and of the Government of India. In the case 
fh Seer * subjects the interference^ of the Government of India and 

That is, by rules mad© under section 38 of the Government of India Act the 
power of superintendence, direction and control vested in the Secretary of State 
in wifi m rdation to * Thmisferred * subjects can be exercised only for pur* 
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questions between two provinces or (3) safeguarding imperial interests or (4) 
determining the position of the Gov .rnment of India in respect of other parts of 
tiie British Empire, or (5) the safeguarding of the Secretary of State's own powers 

regarding the High Commissioner, borrowings and the services and other matters 
in which an obligation is placed on Mm by rule ; wMle the Government* Oi India 
may interfere under Devolution Buie 49 only for the first, second and fifth of 
these purposes. In theory the powers of superintendence, direction and control 

of the Government of India and the Secretary of State in respect of 4 Reserved ’ 
subjects are wholly unlimited. As regards the administration of 4 Transferred ’ 
subjects, practically the only case of interference (apart of course from action 
regarding sanction to legislation to wliieh reference lia^ already been made in 
paragraph 3) lies in the matter of vend restrictions and duties on the consump¬ 
tion of foreign liquor, and the pressure brought on the local Government to take 
steps to appoint a Committee to consider further restrictions on the consumption 
of Opium. In the former case, at all events, the matter was primarily financial 
and there was a real conflict of interests. The difficulty which aro^ in regard 
to the proposed construction of tramways has already been referred to ; this was 
hardly a direct interference with a Transferred subject. It may be noted as a 
matter of interest here that by a ruling of the Governor in 19*23 hydro-eleetrie 
surveys and schemes for the development of industries by hydro-electric 
installations were held to be a 4 Transferred ' subject ; this is of importance 
in view of the large project now being undertaken for hydro-electric supply of 
energy from a site in the Mandi State. The Ministers have welcomed the move¬ 
ment of the Government of India to convene occasional conferences on Educational 
subjects and to consider problems of road construction. In one respect. Ministers 
have felt themselves at some disadvantage in the administration of their 
subjects owing to action taken by the Central Government. Public services 
are a 4 Reserved ’ subject, and action taken by the Central Government in re¬ 
gard to. selection of officers for service in a Transferred Department is not techni¬ 
cally an interference with a Transferred subject. But though the Ministry 
has accepted the proposals of the Government of India in regard to the number 
of posts in the Punjab Medical Department establishment which should be re¬ 
served for officers of the Indian Medical Service, it has more a than once found 
a difficulty in the fact that it has no voice in the actual selection of the officers 
on the cadre .of the Indian Medical Service who may be sent by the Imperial 
Government to fill posts within the province. The matter is one which las ex¬ 
cited a good deal of interest, for it is natural that Ministers should desire to 
have some voice in the choice of officers for posts so important as those in the 
Professoriate of the Medical College. 


9. As regards Reserved subjects, wide as is the potential scope for m- 
•tsrvention, instances of its exercise, apart from the field of finance and the pabhc 
services, are not numerous, though they are of some importance. The Central 
Government has exercised its powers to prevent the local Government from 
making changes in the conditions regarding a large number of grants of land 
in the Canal Colonies, made with the sanction of the Government of India in 
pre-Reform days with the object of encouraging male and horse-breedmg for 
Army purposes. The local Government held that the maintenance of these 
conditions caused it serious financial loss in that it deprived it of the power 
of making a more profitable disposal of the land, and claimed that interference 
in thin respect was an invasion of its powers under the Devolution Rnles. 
was unable to obtain the authority it desired; nor has the tovermnant of India 
been prepared to consider compensation for the loss caused to if . Gn ano-her 
pointf the intervention of the Government of India has had serious results 
lor the local Government. In the matter of the use of the water oi the Indus, 
in which the Bombay Government is a party in the interests of the hnkkrn Barrage 
Scheme, the local Government has found reason to complain of a deaaoii wlucM 
in its opinion, has given to Bombay a lien on the avamMe sui 
unjustifiable. In view of the needs of the Punjab tor expansion oi its ^ 
and uneconomical, in view of the comparatively high standard oi supp * 1 ' 

cultivator assumed in the Suikur Barrage projeci. Ttat, 

by the Central Government between the claims of two local Governments , 
it was not, as was the former, a matte in which the 

had a direct interest in the result. It is also proper to add that the decision in 




CHAPTER X—The Services. 

1. The classification of Government servants is as follows 

Hms eiasMfkatioa of Govemsieiit ter- 

™** (a) Those belonging to All-India Services. 

(b) Those belonging to Provincial Services. 

(c) Tho*e belonging to Subordinate Services. 

(d) Officers holding special posts. 

2. The system of recruitment to the Ail-India 1 - ^vented bj 

rules framed bj the Secret an- ot :? .>>e .or I^dia 
Methods of recruitment . anc j liee d 5 n0 further reference here. 

With the exception of a few services, appointments 
by particular statute, recruitment to services other than . 
in future be governed by statutory rates framed by ;otm Gmuna 
thein under .hi CM Wr /“HiS 

ration Rules. The statutory rules are notv bent? •»»» ^ L c 

ments, and it is anticipated that they will cicely loilov mg 

tlC'ft * ^ * * 

Provincial Services .-The recruit mem for ‘he 

mainly by direct nomination ^^ ti 4 * competi- 

only in the case ot the Provincial Iml bervneis tnc m n ^ ECt 

tion adopted, and there to a Imn.e ,5 s ' , tk>v ,^’j lli)W be uicreased to 
for many v ? ars exceeded two annm ^ ^^ by the 

four. All hrst apporatmen s Oas-itH-'tion Bu.r ha- not been einpower- 

, , x», * _. T* flip iwt* *4 S61TV It i?ti 

Spedalui posts mid sitbvrdma ** , n it> powers of 

under the control of the local Govermnen , 1 , ltril)4R . ^ delegation are 

appointment to subordinate authorities ai . ‘ , before the Classi- 

now being grafted. In the \re usualh 

fication Rules took effect is being fo ’ / ^ ia a< lvisorv committee 

appointed by selection with or without is 'obtained to 

oh board, and ordinarily the sanction of the U*.n Utmrm 

such appointments. ■ , u v urom0 liou or direct 

The subordinate services are recruited mamh b}P thoa ^ s 

appointment ; competitive tests ur %^ r> -erviees include the great 

sometimes employed, are unusual. holding responsible 

majority of Government sen*anti»• * ; Claries, and consequently the 

charges, such as Tahsildars, to erks 'fell Government in the 

authorities who make thes appointThe working rate 
e® ot T,h«ilda» to ”> *S? ,h. po.o, to d»- 

i, th»t the a «U ihJI in prof'Wv. Mrabm aid 

imss. Generally s P“kmg. i , ; exm \ m the power of appointment, the great 
ters actmg mdependently rarely ^ > Hei £ f and subordi- 

majority of appointments being J“de t? n*^ ^ important subordinate 
nate authorities. It is onlj \ Heals of Depart isaeots subnet i.or the 

“ etTi r.-,Se,thair P 4«*la “S^ I”"”” 1 " ‘PP” 1 *' 

p«^ rt^-i^ssrrsixs “ si 

under its control ® governed by 


in view, that is. effi- 
far m 



ami goreads. to continue to tme 9 at 
tS minimum educational requirements 
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(3) to employ the element of competition as the test wherever the 

beet interests of a service render it possible ; and. 

(4) in all cases so to conduct recruit merit as to avoid any undue pre¬ 

ponderance of any'one class in the public services to the exclu¬ 
sion of the reasonable claims of other classes of the community. 

Government has on several recent occasions announced in the Legislative 
Council that it intends to adhere to this policy until there has been a wide¬ 
spread change in the composition of the educated classes throughout the Pro¬ 
vince. 


4. With regard to the second of the four principles stated above, con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in recent years in the application of these 
standards. The minimum qualification for appointment to the Provincial 
Civil Service as well as the posts of Deputy Superintendent of Police and Tahsil- 
dar has been raised from the Matriculation to the B. A., for Forest Rangers the 
Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science is necessary ; for the posts of 
ISfaib-Tahsildar and Sub-Inspector of Police the standard has been raised from 
that of the Matriculation to the Intermediate, and the Intermediate must have 
been passed in Arts or Science to obtain entrance to the Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, the Engineering College, Rasul, and the Veterinary College. The 
fourth has been, and is still, the subject of keen controversy. Previous to the 
Reforms, the question of communal representation in the services was raised from 
time to time in connection with the comparatively small number of Muhamma- 
lans who occupied the better paid posts ; and by its nominations and promotions 
to the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service the local Government 
has succeeded, while refusing to bind itself to a definite rule of proportions* in effect¬ 
ing a representation not materially differing from the proportion borne by the 
three major communities in the population of the Province. In some other ser¬ 
vices, particularly those of a technical nature, the comparative backwardness 
of Muhammadans and Sikhs in comparison with Hindus prevented effective 
competition in some services and at the same time tended to moderate the de- 
mam. The struggle between the communities for Government service was over¬ 
shadowed by the contest between the rural and urban interests, and in so far as 
Government intervened to regulate recruitment by rule, it was generally with a 
view to protect the zamindar, whether he were Muhammadan, Hindu or Sikh, 
against the non-zamindar, rather than to adjust the disparities between the com¬ 
munities. The indirect effect of intervention was mainly to protect the Muham- 
piadan and Sikh against the urban Hindu, who, with his high educational 
standards, obtained an undue preponderance of the available posts. The res¬ 
ponse of the rural classes throughout the Province to the call for recruits during 
the war gave emphasis to their claims for greater representation in the civil 
services and at the same time drew attention to the inadequate share they held 
in the higher paid posts. In response to a popular demand, the local Govern¬ 
ment in 1918 appointed a committee of officials and non-officials to consider 
the question of the representation of zamindars in the public services of the 
Province, and, m a result of the report of that committee, the local Govern¬ 
ment laid down the proportion for recruitment for posts in certain services so 
as to secure an adequate allotment ultimately to zamindars. In the resolution 
announcing the decisions, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor thus stated 
the grounds on which they were based — 

<4 On the question of the propriety an$ desirability of paying due 
regard to the interests of landowners and the rural population 
in respect of employment in the public services of the Pro¬ 
vince, His Honour does not think it necessary to say much in 
view of the broad and patent facts of the situa tion. Of the 
total population of the Punjab, according to the figures of the 
last census, 90 per cent, live in areas which are classed as rural 
while 54 per cent, are zamindars, or the dependents of such. 
Zamindars, in addition to paying other demands, contribute 
some 3,80 lakhs of land revenue and 2,70 lakhs in canal occu¬ 
piers* rates to the fiscal receipts of the Province, or roughly 66 
per cent, or two-thirds of the total Provincial and Imperial 
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income derived ^rom it by the iniwd* iw 1 it <i s huml mi 

siirli broad ^ figures an the uteri« an u hit^ia a by the ! '*! V** 
important ia^ 11mt «din at ion and j 4 lit* rjcvaflm*; 

witli (considerable inpidity ammg tte mr d iina jgncubuiul 
classes, not only directly through the a ;«,(\ oj ad*:: tit:o T ui 
institutions but indirectly by ?*\U'h meai> a* the uterimg of 
railways, the ^improvement cl conmmiiccitmEfe, tfcf develop- 
nneiiJ of rami colonies the notable spread ot the *'0-operartvt 
movement, the activities of file Fisbaeby orpj::>adion raid last 
but not tiicyleisst by the experience ot lorvign countries which 
has been gained by many of the \>jv kwgv number «.if .soldiers 
whirl! the zamindars of the Proving, ontribuv to the nmlo* of 
the Indian Army, iacts such a.* the ubo\r mdicrde m the 
Bieuteiunit-( JovernorV opinion tiut rile rin;e has u*me far de¬ 
finitely securing to the landed clasps an adequate representa¬ 
tion in the public services of the Province. But any standard 
proportions which may be laid down lor this p?npose must of 
course be taken subject to the proviso that a auflkient number 
of candidates of adequate educational qualifications will be 
forthcoming as they may be required from time to time A 

5. The term 44 zanundar " was defined as including all hereditary pro¬ 
prietors or tenure holders of agricultural land mainly dependent thereon mid 

residing in rural areas, as well as actual cultivators of such land. The standard* 

fixed in the various services for zamindari recruitment were as follows - 


1. Provincial Civil Service (BxeeoiiTe 
Judicial Branches). 

% Tahsildars and Naib-Taliaildars 

8, Munsifs 

4. Excise Department 

5. Agricultural Department 


and 50 per cent. .. 

.. 66 

. . m n 



6. Veterinary Department 
?„ Co-operative Department 
8. Forest Department 


66 „ 

80 *>» *>» 

66 », „ 


Exclusive d Kur?pwu.fr 

tad 


No percentage* bat atte* 
tMnpbmgeqaal, pre¬ 
ference to be riven to 


§. Jail Department.. ,. .. No standard pre¬ 

scribed. 

10. Police .. ., ,. At least ore-half 

of the direct 

apporntmeats. 


1L Medical Departowcd. 

1A Sanitary Department 


Sa percentage As for Agricritml Depart- 
60 par cent. 


IS. Public Works Department (Buildings No pereenuge Zammdara to be ©wouragtd 
and Roads). to enter the tmhxml 

edleew for ixaintqg* 

14. Public Works Department {Irrigation) Ditto Ditto, 

{Technical posts). 


15. Rename Branch * .. 66 pat &mt 

Gerical establishment in ail departments No percentage Slip to be taken that 

when the ym$mt3m of 
xanfindars in any office is 
unduly low, ptf«r«j# to 
b® given to g&tafod&r can- 
didates who have the re- 

6, While the 'Resolution fixed the ultimate percentages for th* con¬ 
stitution of some services it 'did not prescribe the period or period# Witten whieh 
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they were to be reached. Nor indeed was this possible, since the attainment 
of the percentages was in all cases subject to the condition that a sufficient num¬ 
ber of candidates of adequate educational qualifications were forthcoming. 
It is not possible to say with accuracy how far progress has been made towards 
the standards fixed in 1919, since many eases arise in which it cannot be said 
with certainty whether a particular Government servant does or does not satisfy 
the definition of 44 zamindar.” In 1925 the local Government in view of the 
interest taken by the Legislative Council in this question and the very numerous 
interpellations regarding different branches of the services, instituted the com¬ 
pilation of an annual census of Government servants, showing both community 
and position in regard to “ zamindar ” status ; this census is made available to 
members of the Legislative Council. The latest census shows that there has 
been definite progress in all services, though the rate has been unequal. In 
some, the present percentage of zamindars is in excess of that laid down in 1919, 
while in others it is still considerably below, and this is particularly the case in 
those services in which high academic or technical qualifications are required. 
It is a frequent subject of complaint by members of the rural party m the Council 
that the advance has not been sufficiently rapid and they are particularly cri¬ 
tical in regard to the judicial services. The general spread of education among 
the rural classes, associated with the keen interest taken- by their representatives 
in the Council, will, however, ensure a steady advance towards the standards 
of 1919. At the same time, the levelling up of 'educational standards will en¬ 
courage a tendency, which is already manifest, to advance the claims of parti¬ 
cular tribes or districts to employment in the public services, and attempts 
will probably be made to secure from Government the sub-division of the shares, 
of zamindars on a territorial and tribal basis. 

7. in the rivalry between rural and urban interests religion plays only 
an indirect part. There is, however, a strong body of Muhammadan opinion, 
both inside and outside the Council, which considers that in recruitment to the 
services regard should be paid to the population of the different communities 
and that the communal ” should supplement, if not replace, the z&mindari 
test. Government has so far not laid down definite percentages to regulate 
recruitment according to religion ; but it will be observed that the fourth prin¬ 
ciple of its policy as above stated does provide an attempt at protection against 
the undue predo minan ce of any community and uierefore involves some degree 
of communal discrimination. The only definite step taken in this direction is 
the passing of a rule intended to provide special educational facilities for the 
backward communities by regulating admissions to certain Government in¬ 
stitutions. This was effected in the Ministry of Education soon after the incep¬ 
tions of the Reforms, and the details are given' here as the matter has been one 
of some controversy. Thus new admissions to the First and Third Year Glasses 
in the Governemnt College, Lahore, are as follows 

Muhammadans .. .. ... .. 40percent. 

Hindus .. . ... .. 40 

Sikhs .. ... .. 

Gihstg ... ■ ,, .. .. .. ■'£> n 

and the same proportions are roughly followed in the Central Training College, 
Lahore, which is the premier institution for the training of teachers. In th« 
Medical College, Lahore, and the Medical School, Amritsar, the prescribed pe r 


Muhammadans 

RIMm 


It may be noted that these instructions were passed after Gonfiiderajticm 
oi the facilities then available in the form of denominational college to studtatii 
ui the different classes ■ --- ^ ~ - 




ss.es; and that in the case of the Government College the 
iot take the place of the system of recruitment by competi- 
q on grounds which were not entirely based on tire preview 

of the students. The effect of these orders is to secure, for 
. communities, places in the Colleges, and therefor© 



opportunities for Government service late, which they would not otherwise 
obtain. For instance, statistics for the Governemnt College, Lahore, for 
1927-28 are as follows :— 

(a) FirstYear Classes. 


Total number of admissions 

.. 

m 

Percentages ol admissions lor various communities— 

Hindus 


m 

Muhammadans 

*• 

m. 

Sikhs .. • • 

.. 

m 

Others 

• • 

i 


The rule, although not strictly observed in this ease, operated, according to the 
report of the Principal, so as to exclude 26 Hindus, who had competition been 
the only test, would have obtained admission, in favour of 17 Muhammadans, 
7 Sikhs and 2 others. 


(b) Third Year Classes. 

Total number of admissions .. .. • • 169 

Percentages— 

Hindus .. .. • - • • 46 

M nViftmmfl.rians .. .. .. 86 

Sikhs • • - • • - • • 19 

The rule is reported to have operated so as to give Muhammadans 10 extra 
places which they would not have obtained had competition been the only test 
at the expense of 8 Hindus and 2 Sikhs. It will be observed that, in spite of 
the concession to Muhammadans, the percentage of actual admissions obtained 
by them is still below the percentage they represent of the total population, 
and assuming that on general grounds of policy it is desirable to give fair oppor¬ 
tunities of service in the higher posts to ail communities, the statistics stove 
cited show that this can be done enlv by some measure of discrimination. There 
are, hewever, very wide differences of opinion as to bow far aaenmination 
should be carried. The extreme view is that recruitment to all services under 
the control of the local Government should he strictly according to the per¬ 
centages of population, and the adoption of this method was advocated by a 
Muhammadan member of Council in a discussion initiated by tan on a motion 
for a nominal cut during the Budget session of March 1928. It was supported 
by several Muhammadan speakers and was strongly opposed by 
bers representing urban interests. The mover and ks supporters justified the 
proposal on the ground that the rivalry between the various communities, for 
Government employment was one of the chief causes of communal strife and 
would continue to remain a cause until definite percentages were presm • 
The Member for Finance in stating the Government case explained the genera! 
difficulties in the way of the acceptance of this proposal and, m P^ular, 
emphasised the anomalies that would occur m those services m.wta* 
means of entry was by promotion from the lower services. He again took the 
opportunity of enunciating the policy of Government as stated m 
above. The motion was ultimately withdrawn, but not before wnsidembte 
heat had been engendered. At the other end of the scale are the advocate of 
recruitment entirely by competition, and, as might be expected, these M g 
the urban iLdu and Sikh classes who have to tetove tba* 

they would gain if this system were generally accepted by Government.In 
the Council session of July 1927 the following resolution was moved by an urban 
ftilcb 


! . Tim Council recommends .to . the. 
posts under Government in 

by open competition as tte as ~~ 

be done, .and 



tb&i in Mm aJl 

__should be filed 

f ;:f and '•here this ewiiiot 

iht most highly qualified 
to aaate, creed oar 
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predominant share it holds in the higher posts to the 4 .1 

at was urged that the resolution- waf premature, sinceV^^^ ° ^ 
equalise the opportunities of the various commodities andTo rZ! e £ 88 ? y to 

caps under which the Muhammadans and the rural .lol! the 

*T“‘ T>{ resolution, and lie moviT!itTtSe ^ W 
not succeed, withdrew it. view 01 tile fact that it could 

sent state of “ foUows the pre¬ 

result, for some services, in an undue proportion of DoZffll C0m , petltl0n 'would 
lar class to the prejudice of the reasonable claims oLw t0 °m 6 partlcu ' 
this it has been necessary subject to the ivmrfiVn 4 -u classes. To prevent 
tained, firstly, to give a Jhited de^ ofZt ^ e ® cienc ^ shall be main- 
and thereby indirectly to Muhammadans and^SMis t0 tt ^ 1 raral classes 
special educational opportunities to the o» m no™ S ’ ^? dj secondl y= to grant 
academical qualification^ TS wiot H , and ^ the 

for discrimination will disappear Bnf the - j- ^ 3X6 e<pu al, the necessity 
period of transition, incrS™ ® *» U>at, "taring th, 

to relate recSSt^rrSom S? 4 *° 'T “ 

sacondly, to inoraase the degree of n»f£X to to a ' JC0r,1 f 1 S to population, 
thirdly, to extend the principle of preference hv ^ ^ avour ., 0 f the rural classes, 
fourthly to pay more regard to local claims 7 It w3 ^ tnbal ?“? and ’ 
enquire how far these demands are eanahilZ 14 d be .unprofitable to 
observe that of recent years there has* been a ^^^^ation ; it is sufficient to 
communal class, sectional and local character mcrease m demands of a 

that so far as these demands have adversSv aff!!Z len \t mpIoyment ’ 811(1 
vested mterests by substituting privilege for to affect 

to communal and class feeling. p ^ r nitelleetual ability, they contribute 

9. The immediate effect ofthe Reforms has been largely to increase the 
“■ **”" ^P^bffity of officer of the supeS 

shortage, due to various causes of exo^on^ S ^ e time ’ tbere has been a 
strain. During the War, the recruitment ? ^ ° fficers . to bear the additional 
Civil Service and the Police) wafSStfim^ the s T? lty services (the Indian 
after the War it was considerably below r-Z - suspended and for several years 
tirements on full pension were above norma 4be °thar hand, re- 

pension under the scheme sanctioned d ; retirements on proportionate 
14 in fc c** of the .“"."fft f *»•,i*,e C 

the Indian Service of Engineers cmH a '* ^ Indian Pohce Service, 10 in 

though a number of the^etirements wZ^r! Educational Service, wad 
Teasons and not to anv a, nri . a v„ • were admittedly due to purely private 
Scheme, the result was “to leave^Zrvm^^f th ®' worki ng of the Informs 
sary to appoint to the chargeof disfaSrcom en f^ ed : dt baa ^ neces- 
of the Indian Civil Service or members of t ?^ p * r&tivel y inexperienced officers 
larger proportion than would havp k OOT1 • j Erovmcaal Civil Services in a 
and the result has been feftbv Gove™™considered justifiable some years ago, 
standards. Th, J udici “ £ s a lowering h fj£ 

years an undulv high proportion of rKi-T ^ ar causes ' “d for the last few 
heH by maab^Tf fFSwS S ““ 0, “ WbZ 

cadre of the Indian Civil Service a maf far „ ° 1 f in & to the shortage in the 

comment by the High Court. In be f tbe aubj ' ect of fmquent 

it will be necessary steadily to recruit aoddZ return to the old standard, 
reermts who are not inferior to th“ recS^f* 0 ^ luremen te and to secure 
““**»*» m work has been general but bZ!\ btamab e h^ 01 ® 4116 War. The 
Secretariat and Districi^officers’ and of pa ^ <a01 ? lari y heavy in the case 

beneficent departments. The increase ia ,® cer8 saving in superior posts in the 

a&d procedure, for which the Reforms a ^ the changes in practice 

the flr&fti ^. * tSeibrmg are directly resnonaiKl« ^ ■ - 
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and variety as well as the volume of his work greatlv extended : his to tfudy 
institutional issues and to pay more regard to public ; h** o?**n a 

member of the Legislative Council and as such ha* to -DDif or eto’rin + h» view* 
of Government; and Ms contact with the Ministers and with f he non-offieial 
members of Council discourage Mm from taking a purelr denar 4 mental view. 
The technical or specialist officer serving in the beneficent departhas now 
opportunities for work of first, rate importance lor which financial and other cir¬ 
cumstances previously gave only a limited scope. He has found that, while the 
Council may sometimes disagree with Ms theories or methods, it » open to con¬ 
viction and that the members are as enthusiastic us he is on the objects which 
he has at heart. Indeed one of the most striking results of the Reforms ha* been 
the rapid growth of the popular demand for schemes of social welfare. While, 
in pre-reform days, Government had to proceed cautiously with schemes involv¬ 
ing interference with the individual, the complaint now is that inadequate funds 
are. allotted to rural sanitation, the prevention of plague, compulsory education 
etc. The District Officer has also been directly affected. The creation of a 
Ministry of Local Self-Government lias tended towards centralization and the 
establishment of provincial rather than local principles mi standards. It « 
now very exceptional for the Deputy Commissioner to be the ^ President of 
a Municipal Committee, and, since the Reforms, he ha>* lost direct contact 
with municipal affairs. On the other hand, the interests of the District Board, 
of which he is usually the Chairman, are more varied, and with the increase in 
the number of municipal and small town committees and Panehayats, his duties 
of general supervision threaten to outstrip his capacity ^of performance The 
establishment of new central boards, e.<jr., the Rural and Urban Sanitary Boards, 
and the expansion of the beneficent departments have added largely to the num¬ 
ber of local officers who are not under the control of the Deputy Commissioner 
and at times he has reason to complain that in matters vitally affecting the 
welfare of his district he is not consulted.^ But the departments are re&Mang 
more and more the value of close co-operation frith the Deputy Commissioner 
and his staff, and as their activities extend, the head of a district has to devote 
an increasing part of his time to advising them. The diverse forms that develop¬ 
ment has assumed during recent years have given to the Deputy Ctonuzusriorar 
varied opportunities for pursuing, in co-operation with the departments concerned, 
special lines of improvement in wMch he may be interested—it may be Co-Qfwa- 
tion, or Agriculture, or Education or Medical Relief—and the attention that 
rural uplift is now attracting among District Officers represents a new 
in the history of Indian administration. ^Nor, if may be added, is the interest 
confined to members of the superior services. In the Gurgaon District, few in¬ 
stance, superior and subordinate officers of many departments are taking 
in the campaign for rural improvement. The creation of m rngmiml system 
of administration out of oppressive Irregularity was accomplished previous to 
the reforms, and the achievement made it possible to introduce on a r#i«y 
made ground-work a number of benevolent designs ; but the of tie 

ground-work unimpaired is a condition precedent to the development m w* 
manence of beneficent activities, and the condition can be satisfied only 11 no 
deterioration is allowed to occur in the standards of the BMwntj mrrmm, lit 
danger is that the routine, but essential, branches of the 

the preservation of law and order and the maintenance of a high um&mim 
revenue administration, may be neglected in favour of the mme atMtnmar 

suies of social reform. Generally, it^may be said utotthe work 



tion now _ 

and that while. 


acts and attitude 
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and Government officers have been on the whole of a friendly nature. The ses¬ 
sions of the Council, the meetings of its committees and of the various Boards, 
on which the Council is represented, afford many opportunities for the interchange 
of opinions and both classes have tried to , understand the point of view 
of the other and have generally succeeded. Co-operation, wherever possible, 
has been accepted as the working rule. The members of the Public Accounts 
Committee, one of whose functions it is to scrutinize cases of financial irregu¬ 
larity on the part of Government servants, have been moderate in their criticism 
and with rare exceptions have expressed themselves as satisfied with the dis¬ 
ciplinary action which Government have taken in particular cases. 

12. The question will inevitably be asked, how far the experience of 
the Reforms has affected what has been expressed as the feeling of security 
among members of the Services. The numbers of retirements on proportionate 
pension have been given in paragraph 9 of this Chapter ; but though the pro¬ 
vision of retirement was primarily introduced in order to provide for those 
officers who felt that their position might be difficult under the Reforms Scheme, 
it is clear that so many officers have left for private reasons that the numbers 
do not afford a very satisfactory proof of a feeling of insecurity or even dissatis¬ 
faction with its conditions. Individual feelings are difficult to analyze or to 
schedule ; on the whole, it may he said that though there are officers who may 
at times feel embarrassed by the new conditions of working, and there are those 
who may feel that their capacity is being judged by somewhat different standards 
than in the past, there is no general feeling in the superior services that the con¬ 
ditions of service, in regard to essential points such as promotion and the like, 
have suffered for the worse. On the other hand, apprehensions are sometimes 
heard among members of the Provincial and Subordinute Services, that their 
position in the establishment may suffer on communal grounds. 

18. There are directions in which the indirect effects of the Reforms on 
the services have been unfortunate. There is a tendency for some of the sub¬ 
ordinate services to canvass non-official members of the Legislative Council in 
order to improve the conditions of service or to secure the redress of supposed 
grievances, and members are apt to encourage this tendency by the free exercise 
of the right of interpellation and occasionally by raising discussion on questions 
which should be left for decision to the Executive Government. On the other 
hand, the attitude of some members of the Council towards particular services, 
and especially the Police and Jail Departments, is one of criticism unrelieved by 
recognition of good work done. It is, however, only fair to add that the Council 
has recently voted without demur large demands presented by Government 
■ with the object of improving these departments and that, so far as Jafl adminis¬ 
tration is concerned, the strength of opinion in the Council was responsible for 
lar-imefamg re-organization. While closer touch with the Executive Government 
has removed the criticism once common that Government servants were over¬ 
paid for the work they did, the attitude of some members of the Council towards 
the executive officers is on occasion characterised by distrust and even sometimes 
by hostility. Interpellations are frequent, in which dissatisfaction is implied 
with the conduct of an officer on some particular occasion, and it is not uncorm 
mon for such questions to be tainted with communalism. On two occasion^ 
the conduct of officers has been the subject of resolutions. In the October ses¬ 
sion of 1928 the resolution was moved in connection with the communal riots 
at Multan in the previous September, seeking a committee to enquire into yhe 
truth of the allegations made in the press or by organized public bodies agamst. 
the conduct of police and civil officers concerned. The mover found very 1ttle 
support and the House refused leave to withdraw the resolution, which was/de¬ 
feated. 

14. Hi the session of November 1927, a resolution was successful in the 
baBoi, but was not moved owing to lack of time, recommending Goverrunent 

to appoint a committee of non-official members of the Council to enquire into the 
conduct of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, in his capacity as a executive 
and administrative officer. This related tc the conduct of this officer during a 
time of intence communal tension extending over a period of six months. In 
both the case® above-mentioned, communal issues were involved, which divid¬ 
ed non-official opinion; but they illustrate the liability of attack to which 
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communal friction exposes executive officers for the discharge oi duties in 
circumstances of great difficulty, which communal tension has itself created. 

15. A motion for adjournment was moved and carried in March 1928 
with the object of censuring a senior District Officer of the Indian Civil Service 
for discourteous language alleged to have been used by him to a member of the 
Legislative Council in the course of a visit made to him by the latter. The act 
that such language used was denied ; and in the absence of other evidence than 
that of the Deputy Commissioner and the visitor, the adverse decision of the 
Oonncfl has caused a not unnatural apprehension among officers that simnar 
action may be taken on other occasions to the injury of their reputations and 

0NPB6OL 

16 In so far as the Deforms may have indirectly contributed to the 
growth of communal hostility from a struggle of the communities for political 
lower, they have for the time at least added greatly to the work and responsi¬ 
bilities of the services. The security services have had to bear the greater part 
of the burden. In districts where there are large towns, e.g., Lahore, 
Amritsar and Multan, the Deputy Commissioner has had to exercise for 
months at a time the utmost vigilance to guard against actual outbreaks, for 
at anv time a trivial incident might occasion a riot, the after-effects of which 
would be felt for months. His magistrates have had to devote tune re- 
ouired for the ordinary criminal administration to the trial ofcoinmuiialea.es 
or to duties connected with the communal situation, and he himself has had to 
leave undone or to relegate to others important work which it is the function 
of the Deputy Commissioner to perform. The additional stram thrown or 
the noKee has been very heavy and has had a serious effect on the attention de 
voted to ordinary crime. The prevalent atmosphere of distrust and sospieioi 
has made more difficult the selection of officers for particular pests, and m an 
increasing degree Government has to pay regard to considerations of religion 
in the prating? of members of a district staff, so that no community may be un- 
fliilv represented. For the trial of communal eases, whether due to actual note 
or to incitement/m the press or on the platform^ has been necessary wherever 
possible, to appoint a European, an Anglo-Indian or an frdim-Chratian. and 
ISs necessity has been the cause of frequent transfers to the detriment erf effi¬ 
cient administration. The apprehension lest a complainant or an accused of 
one religion will not obtain justice if the presiding magistrate belongs to another 
religion, illfounded as the apprehension may be, is the excuse for numsrom ap- 
Sticks for transfer and consequent delay m the admmistration of 
While it may be said, to the credit of the services, that commimal friction las 
notes yet had a serious effect on the partiality of mhvidualoffioers, it* exist¬ 
ence his undermined the confidence of many. An officer who is chargedwith 
having taken sides in a communal matter and toe suspicion ^oftmv^gt^ 
made, is liable to attack in the press and on toe platform, by m^larion m 
toe Council bv deputations to his superior officer or to Government, and fry 
siened or anonymous petitions. Officers holding toe highest posts are not free 
Ki partisan Xcks. Even from ^venm^ servanfr themselv® oomp^^ 
are frequent that they are not getting fair treatment from a pwriculmr officer 
who Mongs to another religion. In these mrcamstancee it for ,m 

Tn<lmn officer either to do toe best work of which he is capable, or ^eoeave 
from the public due appreciation of work well done. It is mdeed a 
congratulation that in spite of handicaps imposed <m them 
rarity of Indian Officers strive to maintain a high standard of impartiality 

and to uphold toe good traditions of service. , 

17 There is a further question relating to the Servioes wham reqiore 

some notice. ^ recent years toere have been powmgo<m^mteoforam^m| 

and it has indeed been suggested m some quartos that 
See toe Reforms Schemfhas been in force. It need not I* 
not a matter which yields itself easily to accurate analysis. Comxp^mJ^ 
ScACtehr b^cSrmon enough in toe past; and those mrat. mtunatdy 
loth with pre-Reform and post-Reform periods would protebl y be 

t2 last to hazard a judgment that the last rant 

5 ®is always difficult todedde whether, as has bran said, 
plaints Thich we receive <rf the growth of ££ 

£oof that corruption has actually increased, or whether thty reflect the tost 
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that the present generation, with an altered outlook on life and with 
fa^ifaes for the expression of its views, is refusing to accept standards hTS 
public the services which were accepted with greater equanimity inthe nj 
The matter has formed the subject of frequent notice in the Leri4i,W<,? 

In 1922 as the result of a resolution tabled on the suit the ^Kf 
appointed a Committee consisting of an official ehah^n and fot^n“S 
members to examine the subject. The Committee as a whole lac£dTmS 
in administrative experience, and the evidence given to it wasunfortmS 
of a more or less general nature, but the Government accepted itfSSS 
that there was a general belief among all classes that there is c^rS^H 
a greater or less degree m practically all departments of Gover^iSri « 
pecially among the lower paid ranks of Government servant There 

° f S ,° m t en ^ h m the CounciI in 1926 (Volume IX-A 192f 
page 7o0) m which particular reference was made to the proposal to estahll 
distnct corruption committee”. It is not necessary to explore here fh 
^o!e subject, or to detail the steps which have been attempted^ combat th 

a 0f ii f ®> 6arS5 G< ? yem f ae ? t has su PPbed the Legislative Council ammai 
with a list of cases m which action has been taken £ 

ordinates ; and recently it has constituted a panel of retired officers of reDuta 
tion to mvestigate cases m which primd fade there amw»»r , reputa 

peet misconduct. As the records 'SJ/S? dSrtSSE t^Ttoe p£ 
Service have shown greater activity than others in taking action ag^tthS 
subordmates, the prosecutions and dismissals in fhoir i, * ® ainB * 
bat it tas also b J fotmd neo«4 to SSS ta 

0i f^ 



t showing the mites of the AU*lnMa Services in the Punjab. 


‘M 


IndiaBis&tion of tine services. 


The statement below gives the constitution of the All-India Bet- 
vices, bo far as officers serving in the Puiyab 
ts* service*. are concerned, on the 1st of January 1921 and 
the 1st of January 1928, respectively :— 
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19. In accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Commission no 
recruitment has been made subsequent to 1924 to the Indian Educational Serric? 
the Indian Semce of Engmeers Buildings and Boards Branch, the Indian a£ 
cultural Service and the Indian Veterinary Service, and the intention is to crJte 
supenor Provmcial Services under the control of the local Government, which 
will exist side by side with the All-India Services until the latter disappear 
Uor these Services, therefore, the figures given in the statement do not fullv 
represent the extent of Indianization. In the Agricultural Department for 
instance, four appointments have been made since 1924, which would have 
been included m the All-India Service had recruitment to this continued. In 
all cases Indians have been appointed. In four similar appointments in the 
Veterinary Department, three Indians have been appointed and one European. 
Li the Educational Department three Europeans have been so appointed ■ but 
it is not posable to state the number of Indians which would have been so 
appointed, since instead of appointing them to special posts with the option of 
entering tiie superior Provmcial Service, when this is formed, the appointments 
P la ®£ ™ ade *? the existing Provincial Service; it may be 
a®umed, however, that had recruitment to the All-India Service remained 
open, the number of Indian recruits would have exceeded the number of Euro- 

P^DS. 

j* will be observed that in all the Services the process of Indianiza- 
substantial progress and that in several a radical change in the 
constitution has already been effected. Eor the two security services the 

fullv 811 Cm S + e T Ce tte Ixidian Pohce Service, the statistics given do not 
the eXte i nt th e Vidian element in the administration, since, 
i iae large number of retirements and consequent shortage in the num¬ 

ber of supenor officers, it has been necessary temporarily to fill an abnormal 
number of superior posts from the Provincial Service. This however, is a pass- 
^ disappear as recruitment to the All-India Services be- 
’ m - 80 the comber of superior posts to be filled by 

^ th \ Pro 7 mcial j Services is permanently increased. In the latter 
memborc nt j- 6 *diat ibe number of superior posts reserved for 

ZSaf ^ Se 7 lce t0 fid®d by promotions from the Pro- 

SSS 66 steadlI y increased to 20 pir cent, of the total, which 

is to be reached before the 1st of A pri l 1930. 

to tbo^o ^^io^ad in a previous paragraph the necessity of appointing 
rSj, ® of districts comparatively inexperienced officers of the Indian 

wotl/w C \° r member , S Provincial Service in a larger proportion than 

lowprim a $ een Justifiable some yearn ago, has resulted in some 

r ® standards. But the immediate cause has been an excessive 

Ti * * ^ 1 ° ements among British senior officers rather than indianization. 
afiW* e Tr> * m P ra< ^ Ic able to g* ve at this stage any definite opinion as to the 
and imrHpnl* -? 1 *. .^ e efficiency of the Services. In several services, 

Ai f ^ ^ ri ^ ian Civil Service, Indianization has been mainly con- 

thfimftAlvpG bottom, and the recruits have still to prove 

nation fa* ™ responsibility. Again, the substitution of nomir 

who were ^ &evera i 7 ears a fter the War gave a certain number 

bftpn rpin+wwi U ^a recru it s trom India and since competition has 

B ** nd f d has ^Proved. The effects of Indianization will 
is hJS Ia £® e Proportion of the higher administrative posts 

services f 31 ^ ^ eir m ^ ueGCe becomes more effective in all ranks of the 

»«viee8 lean it is at present. 


m u»». 



PART II.—Official i’uol’ox.vls ros thk imrRODUorioa ov resfonsibis 

GOVERNMENT WITHIN THE PROVINCIAL Sl’HEEK. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

L. The first p.irt of this Memorandum has given an account of the 
actual working of the Reforms, and has presented the views of .the 
Punjab Government as a whole on the actual course of events since their 
initiation. On some points Members of Government have thought it 
necessary to express'their views separately, but with these rare excep¬ 
tions, which are distinctly indicated m the memorandum, both halys 
of Government have been able to present a comm m view. Proceeding 
upon this basis of agreement as to fact we now address ourselves to th, 
more difficult task of appreciating the degree of success arrived at m .be 
working of the Reforms Scheme and of making suggestions for the futa 
Government of the Province, 

4 > The scope of our enquiry is necessarily defined by thp 

circumstances' in which we find ourselves. Oar objective is prescribed 
bv the Preamble of the Government of India Act, which aims at the 
nroeressive realisation of responsible Government in India a» an integral 
part of the Empire, concurrently with the extension to 

Fn provincial matters of the largest measure v "tie ilttw 

rZ™ m ,.nt of India compatible with the due discharge by the latter 

nf its resoousibilities to Parliament. On t he practical side, our enquiry 

have been of the working of an Executive Government m 

tion with a Legislative Council endowed with a mn^f^ian 

Sd bSt have been secured by developments wittot 

the pre-Refortn system of administration, rather than S ^1919 

of government of which a beginning was made m ^ t L 

We are bound by settled facts. It is, however, P r< -Tf .. .. matter 

ment by representative institutions, it is omy ww c --,u 


Native mswwiwus. ** ** v ***j 
• T* . anri of the light thrown by them on the 
institutions, and oi meiigub t j . , _ 


to a 

path 


working of those institutions, auu oi the form 

nature of the social conditions .. _ , “that the final develop* 

of government best suited to any na faith conveys no attempt 

SilKm bv achieved. That p»hwo» JStatic*«, 
at a judgment whether the intro “ other* have ciauued. wat 

» »“”> 'ZZ'FSkS? ?ro£rS’ S Z foundation* necessary to 

SSS " ,we 9 r J*5SLTS^T?S 

definite form of development and 
indicated to us. . 

3. The test provided W r J^a‘SJSSu? JiSSb 

divesting itself of its reBpoMiiH i W , | ^ those ob whom new 

is to be the measure of aQ d the extent to which it is 

opportunities of seivico are *»*■«£ a ? d Sr Snse of mvontUWgr. . 
found that conudenee can bt t before proceeding to formu- 

It is, therefore, for the Punjab ^ SSato to what extent 

!*<*, RTiffffestions for the future, to Mdeavour w 
IS SSS 0 ? the past seven years fpves evidence of 



finally, of the electorate. ® m * >erb ° f the Le g Islatlve Council and, 

under the J* tU reSu ^.s attained 

i those features which must be attributed^entirM^ 8 ^* 1 witb s °me care 
reformed constitution. Thus our reiord ,wf 7 fch ® workill £ of the 
branches of work now entrmfpri +~°£r sh , ^ s nmch advance in many 
tion, in the provision^ 

and in endeavours to imp^e L?cnlt„r^ ? Spread of c °-°P^ation, 
be said with truth, that development in thbf°/r • ’ it . nia 3 r indeed 
outstanding characteristics of tim direction is one of the 

indeed the pressure exerted bv I f efor 1 m + s P erlod - The influence, and 
to their achievement yet it^wonM ? g3 f ^ ur ^. ba s contributedgreatly 
T ld not toe Jth“ont» .Uk“W. trU ° 1°. “* “ ™ 

the necessary improvement in general fkmiu^ 6 coast ^ Qtl °n, given 
determination of the executive to SoS it«m ’ ^ Dd the necessary 
objects. Though the problems involved in thif *7^ 1 resom ‘ ces 011 these 
been approached in a new atmosnW Vlf d f vel °Pment may have 
to any such definite change in eduStional Lhv Uld “°- fc b< ? easy to Point 
promoting co-operative or am-irnlt.^fi 00 p0cy ’ or ln the methods of 
differentiate thS bSLs S mprovcmeto as wonld clearly 

the changes effected bv the Eeforin^oL lief ? 0r T S pe 5 lod: A 8' ail b though 

Ministers to the Executive thr ° u 8 h the admission 0 f 

m directing the policy of the adrninistrnt’mf authority for Indians 
Indians a larger representationinthe ^S?^ 6a8UreS > Secure for 
the agents of that policy h-iri hl„ administrative services which are 
was passed, and the present b K fore tbe Act of 1919 

perhaps with less expedition P iudenen Hj , h> . ^ reacb ed (though 
constitution. The increased m,,.-, pe “ de:ilt } y of the change in the 
finance, growing VoirS d aboSn of iu the “aUer of 

ment in Sa^s ^ ** 

nnportant result of the introdutSon of^ / mmediate alld a very 
development of a process whi 7 .h«° U ° f 5 but it was the 

for the provincialisation of subiect^nnd^T* be / ore tbe Reforms period, 
corn-se of gradual development since the rennr?°f 8 bad been iu the 
C ommission of 1909. Though thereW I? rt f tbe ^centralisation 
process might have been deI'mJ ;t r« e consummation of the 
would not sooner or later have been h b dl ® ctdfc to believe that it 
circumstances. b brought about by tbe force of 

diacriiuiaation in estiiuati^^^ results ^ a uec< r Ssary to exercise 
whether m the political or the admi^sn^.v lttui , ued durin £ this period, 
admitted on all hands that t£fir?t ^ however , be 
Beforms Scheme has t>een to briu« withm *? ft obvious effect of the 
numerous elasses which had hitfeJt* th ^f tbe °'‘ blfc of political interests 
Thus, the rural element, which is of “ bttIe act ivity in politics. 

proprietors, has recognized th iTt £?* ^^fance in a province of 
in the Legislative Council gives it a defimre ,f u^ 8 ^ °0 ts ^presentation 
of the Executive Government It haL n Cr ludueuoe the action 

be described as a class i ( £L CTm *f d wiat may J^tly 

emphasizing its claim for attention /. lts> and tound a means of 

£ •22? m ? a “ ^ has realized S « Jf iust ^ at « to 

^pressing for greater education-dbHSti,‘te ® effettiv . e avenue 

ment m communications and expansion in ti,f 1Uia aleas » lor improve- 
ave departments, and for a larger representatinwTi 1411 ^ 1 ^“ d c °-opera- 
m the public services - it iepi< - heuta tion of the land-owning class 

pohey for the modification of Uuf°«iteiii U 1»r' V | ay i 0 deliriiu g a definite 

and has shown that there exists .5 . V 1 land revenim mar . ' 

anj invasion of the principle* of ?ln* i ■ >1 i 8a r llZe ? body of opinion 
apM iimn , U . ^ {“"J! b Uni Altouio,, Act. 

poutwy orbit, there to mdoubM 1 b eeu S”** 1 . 1 * * i0 *‘ 

u *' among all sections a general 
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awakening of interest in the political aspects of the administration. If 

there are those who are critical of the results likely toV obtained nnd'- 

a sYStem of government by representative mentions. nemthe ; e^ 
?he J predominating feeling is a desire to explore rtj 

mS-SVer IS-to™dt severe™,. A .Mr*. and art W. 

3»S11 

r.=uf~ 

prominent twin the tendency tocvplou ™a « « h While this 

advantages for one eommnn.t> at th< ? ^ ^ it , 

has had regretable consequences on the for self-imnrovement 

reaction in the growing desire of eac p“™Jg^ OT / fwsrt h result, 

may nntimatoly bring ^Lter aceesibilitv of the Executive Govern- 
equally obvious, is th« T r \. " Tf nooular organs an* not always 

ment to the influence of jmb ic^ehiv. ^ th * 8l , w bo are engaged 

ready to acknowledg administration arc fnllv conscious ol the strength 
In the actual work of adn • _ them * Tliev mav doubt whether 

of the inftxenees brought t» J^* tr 4 in<1 i r <»etions which tend to the 

pressure has m every case oeen tx r insnired bv knowledge 

best interests of the province, or has a *"}J l * da * bt grains 

of the canons of good adnnmstratmn : S££Ji occa- 

its strength. It must pressure, it has done so 

sions on which Government has Me legislative Council; there 

merely to render its own portion * t, aTe dictated this eonrse, 

have been many instances m which‘ P°* 1 • not been limited to matters 

but the desire to Crandl There has been, through- 

wbicb come under the notice of tbe Loun . it5on 0 f the necessity 

out the administration as a whole, a e ’ | had it „ effect in many 

for taking public feeling oho account, ana tms na m&ware . The 

directions of which the public.itself ^ n | ned t0 the satisfaction of 
official outlook, m short, has n °* *** increasing motive in the eonsidera- 
administrative ideals, but has lt ? one w fci c h is sufficient 

tion 0 ? popular programmes. A Mth s It ^ a C(mnc ii with 

ly obvious. Tbe association of widelv educative in conveying 

the actual work of admimsttationlm^en id f tM defects of 

knowledge of its problems and opposing camps, the official 

the pre-Beform system, that it created t o 1■ resu it s of a burean- 
and the non-official. That wa^ one o , bureaucracy contained a 

cratio system, intended by' tta Kkmie h» brca S ht ft. 

predominant foreign element. If tht Ketorm^ gmsion has been 

Lo camps closer act STtabtoa cl opposition ft 

too deep-seated m the popniar mmd^ ana t esta ujisbed in many 

he attitude of the Executive the Betorms Scheme 

luarters, to be fully removed by such cb % difia’cuHies of Ministers that 
Suced ; and indeed it ^ ^ between their 

;be popular mind has been sl °^ *° h ^ ^ the Executive Government. 
EuncbonB as Ministers »»?. “ ””m«t i ao icSmcrc popular ft»o 

The ‘transferred’side of the Gov ernnwn tte Bide 0 f officialdom. 

the ‘ reserved’, but it is still consider«l _^ w<> rk j n Councils and 
— - s- -JL ^TT* AW&WH4-IS irflilSj, '1,0. %M.f& f£00Ctj fcUSt - ® it 'whfo 

Jk«*d largely the number of ,tho*e wno 

in, oonncn ««« 

mu appreciate the problem to 
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thata greater share of the resources of the Province should be devoted 

5. These developments may all. in varying de°r*e« . 

evidence that the Province has been L™, +„„„ , '= r ; i eS) be quoted as 
the objective of theAcToif1910 e aif n tjTer5"rp W3l ff S the realization of 
m which it it necc*^t„ S'\ h ®J° inte 

Judgment recorded would not perhaps commMd an eo„ol ," ™ h thc 

common agreement It k in th a nil aM an equal me &sure of 

sSi'sst :rttss»s sys 

he difflcmt SI>7 ;tThf„i™Vh™ Ks “fAho^ 1 

would hardly be reA„nIble tfcr„eoA?A« ^ "T^*' •» '«!», it 

itself cognizant of general Questions, tlus sta " e d should show 
discrimination w ^ ™? pared to exercise 

a definite political programme ' The nvUmf, ° t l leir adv ocacv of 
Province is communal“SSthe^ /stem ^ ant ,m ° of / !eav W in the 
practically results in removing from consPw/f- Gon,rmn . ial representation 
on which the candidate could" „n - P d ration one important subject 
interests of the elector \o KaVttJ 8 ^ a -- appeal to the feelings or the 
elector’s vote turns largely on Der-L^" 3 t^i ° f hlS ° Wn f ‘omniunity, the 
all events the general rule in per!,orul °r tribal considerations. That is at 

the towns, for there voters havpin lmw’fh 611016 '' = ^ iR 110t alwa ‘ VS <T ue of 
upon to make their choice between ?^ ?s t ° ne f -° nsti tuency been called 
rent policies in regard S SSSZlSSS!^ Wh ° have P™P° s « d 
again, whether in the majority of’t.ho. n „ ^ Government. It is doubtful, 

difference between the attitude nfbh iv^t ^ 1161101 , S there is an y marked 

the considerations wUeh a^J, mSf SS?S a " a .* he iterate voters; 

electorate are equallv welUnown tn wn ‘i 10 deeiSlve factor wi th the 

The«> is no tendency to 5iS?f£ n b gS “* W**. yarded by them, 
considerable distances have freouentlv^ E° ? ; * of the faet that 

a vote, the proportion of electors noil in o- it* travelled m order to record 
high as 78 per cent., and the T»roTinrtirn 0 +n 1 lS °P le con stitueneies was as 
last election was 58-7 per cent P Tt tmnthroughout the province at the 

candidate or his friends as in\ /?<«>• aS 4 . mnch the insistence of the 

Sev ert We, B ,the"SSA?i e ?r » political privilege 

enuee a genuiue interest on the part nfth. 18 I ! ec '? rd,: ' 1 does ondoubtediy 
elections. Wherever representing ?! Si J " lector m th e result of the 
the elector has probablydirected 1s . have been introduced, 

“* -vr- srs iisasa *-» *• 

seatative of the^el^^^^onin- eIeCte * d ™ ein ber himself is fully repre- 
the rural constituent atll? events c!aSS ® 8 which e! «h him. ? In 

the better class of the electors eitw d ° eS not differ markedly from 

Once elected, however he ? + manner of bought or of “living 

m the political sense. As showfJ 1 k 1DS vei T cIo se touch with them’ 
V*Vh 12), while het S ^ If Chapter Iri ’ 

interest, ne seldom seeks to canvass tb»;i ^ ee on an ^ matter of local 
policy which may arise in the LeuislnK™ V ^ eWS on an;r q ues tion of general 
▼lews are on the broad commu^n? Council. - He knows what their 
taxation; we have not vet f otional issues, or on projects of 

«*» the task of convertingS to ««£* Stage when he wffl seek to under- 
|hts is being attempted now”. Here tv? an un b°P ular vi ew. though 

-reji^ain, there seems nothing that does 



not accord with what we know n? the development of representative 
institution? el^where. TV ev«-'t»*d e in 1i l;tto who i< abV to ratlin the 
support nf hi* '•on-.titnencv without fnrb-itmg hi* own independence of 
opinion, and who can on option Torn instead of Mowing tb- views of 
thosp whit have elrarad him, i* a pnulnet of j more .idv.w'd stage +¥%r 
wr> have yet stained or 5ndo»* i emiM ,pi?t!y have hup**d to have .ittrined 
in the Punjab. But more important than this ejv'sjdorjtjon, j* the view 
that ran be?,.mod of the extent to whif-h the Council a* a wV!“ ran be 
bold to influent e or to react to opinion gomMiv in tb> province. There is 
no doubt that tV* Council is held to Is- ,i body of growing authority and 
its proeeeflings attract both interest and attention ft i* e-rtainlr the rase 
that those who do-ire to influence the administration in nr.v matter in 
which they feel themselves interred nr aggrieved now look to the 
Council as a potent in-tnment for fl<4*tir>g them ?o -eenre their object. 
That applies not onlv to matter? of individual *<r local int*re*t, hut to 

larger questions. «uch for iostanci* a* claim* for >-or.)?nnn d ^presenta¬ 
tion in the Service* or clung-? in raven e V;.w and prora-lnre. That there 
i« some u gap ” between fin T.egM.itmv and tV population generally 
nrasf be reeognis.-d : rut a’1 the qne-tiers deb;, tod nor the views evpr> ssed 
in the C uracil command popular attention. But it would certainly not 
be correct to say that the Council appear* to the p npl* at large us being 
in any sense an institution dealing only with attract question* of politic?. 
It is composed in the main of middle class landowners and practising 
lawyer? : it has always concerned itself closely with the concrete questions 
which are of real concern to the people ; and it has certainly taken a 
place in the life nf the province which It would now be difficult to supply 
in any other manner. The attendance of members, and the number? of 
members taking part in debates, demonstrate the lively interest which 
the representatives take in the business of the Council and afford, it it 
believed, a striking contrast to experience in some other provinces. 


7. There follows an even mow important question, the degree 
to which the elected representatives in the Legislative Council have 
shown a sense of responsibility in the exercise of their votes. It is 
necessary to approach this topic with some care : for much depends 
on the precise implications which exist in the mind of those who 
demand evidence of a sense of responsibility. The Ml test of res¬ 
ponsibility would seem to require that members of a representative 
institution should be willing to face the consequences which would ensue if 
the executive gave effect to the votes recorded by the majority. It is no 
doubt desirable that the Legislative Council should guide itself by this 
canon * to expect it to do so. would be to make too exacting a demand 
on human nature. The executive is largely influenced by the Legislature, 
but only in a limited class of cases is it, in the last resort, bound by its 
decision. The Legislature must always be conscious of this fact ; and 
to ask it to comport itself as though every decision would be immediately 
translated into action, is to suggest- an exercise in pare altruism. The 
question cannot, therefore, be decided by taking a list of its decisions and 
fteekinff to estimate the consequences which would have ensued If It bfcd 
compelled to stand by the results. Those who take a dispassionate 
view of its record in the la*t seven years would perhaps ram it qp as 
follows. If there have been many cases w which the Executive Govern¬ 
ment has not been able to accept its decisions, there have been soma 
others in which subsequent events have shown its jndgment to have 
b«m tor nxm comet tkm .t ft, bm, w*. 

pared to admit. The Council has always co-operated wit® the Executive, 
in so far that it has sought to take full advantage of the i ; “ 

offered by the constitution, and has 

ministration to a standstill. The administration owes much to its 
R»T»!»pfe in all mMnm tending to sogiftl &nd educational tajwvcm&ufci, 

and to the efforts of its members, whether in debate orin 
to shaue these measures in a manner likely to secure general 
That support- has not been confined entirely to subjects el 
u transferred for there have been occasions on which it has also been 
given to subjects connected with iggprifcy, law and order. At a critical 
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period and at some risk of unpopularity, it showed itself ready to support 
Government in the taxation necessary to re-establish the finances of 
the Province. Tt must be said, on the other hand, that the Council 
has not always shown itself able to keep an open mind in approaching 
those questions on which fashion has established a settled prejudice 
against the Executive Government. Again, it has often been prone to 
pay more attention to communal considerations than to the merits of 
the matter at issue : and on many occasions the vote appears to have 
been nnduly swayed by personal alliances or prejudices. The somewhat 
even balance of different sections of the House has at times given undue 
importance to small bodies who have stood aloof from the main parties, 
and this has led on occasion to results which appear to convict the Council 
of inconsistency. But what really matters in attempting a judgment of 
this nature is not the extent to which difficulties have been experienced 
by the Executive Government in its relations with the Council. The 
real issue lies in the question whether the record of the Legislature in 
the past shows any such feature as would render it hazardous to bring 
the Executive more definitely under its control in the future. The 
features of the working of the Council which may legitimately give rise 
to apprehension, are first its attitude on points where communal interests 
are at stake, and secondly, the difficulty which Ministers have at times 
experienced in knowing whether they can depend on their party for the 
support on which they might legitimately have counted. As the des¬ 
criptive matter has shown, we have in the last seven years seen some 
beginnings of organisation on party lines ; but the predominant line 
of division is still communal, and other considerations are apt to be 
subordinated to these which rest on a communal basis. So long as the 
strength of this line of cleavage continues, large issues of general import¬ 
ance are likely to be decided less on a consideration of their effect on 
the province at large than on a calculation of their possible reaction on 
different communities. That, however, is a subject to which it will be 
necessary to return at a later stage. As regards the second point, namely, 
the support given to Ministers, the discipline of parties (so far as one 
can use that term! has still to be developed. Apart from what may be 
described as the regular opposition in the House, opposition has at times 
been forthcoming from sections of Ministers’ parties and the Ministers 
have been forced to depend for support on the official bloc. As a result 
it eannot be regarded as proved that in the absence of an official bloc 
Ministers could always rely on being able to carry out the measures of 
which they themselves are sponsors. In the existing communal structure 
of political life, as will appear more clearly later on, the sanctions which 
in English political life tend to prevent the revolt of a member or group 
of a political party do not operate. Under existing conditions the party 
of the maioritv, or any member of it, may vote against, its leaders with¬ 
out apprehension that either the seat of "the recalcitrant member, or the 
return to power of the party as a whole, will be in any degree imperilled. 
It is possible that with the growth of a party system and of party feuds 
the position of the “ Adullamite ” may become less " secure, but there 
is not in sight any prospect- that a general election will result in any 
turn-over of votes which will imperil the position of the party. It would, 
therefore, be premature to say that there exist the conditions requisite 
for the support in office of a party Government in the Parliamentary 
sense. 

8. There is one other point to be examined. However important 
it may be to obtain a correct view of the position attained by the Legis¬ 
lature, or the political capacity of its electorate, it is certainly not less 
important to estimate the effect of the Beforms Scheme as a whole on 
the general administration of the Province. It would not be profitable 
to attempt to balance the benefits of political advance against the 
needs of the Province for well ordered government; but there are cer¬ 
tainly many who would feel that political progress, whatever satisfactions 
it might bring in itself, might well be achieved at too great a sacrifice 
if it did in fact lead to a deterioration in the standards of administration. 
The descriptive matter contains much material bearing on the reactions 



of the Reforms Scheme on the administration, and only the more import¬ 
ant aspects need be touched i.n here. Taking first the branches of ■work 
concerned with law and order, attention must inevitably be attracted 
to the prevalence of communal dissension during part o i the .-even year 
period and to its consequences in the outbreak of open disorder. Our 
discussions on the subject have reveal*, d a difference of opinion as to 
the degree of importance to be attached to events, and their 

possible bearing on the life of the province in the future. But it i» not 
open to doubt that much of the intensity of feeling Las been due. directly 
or indirectly, to the operation of the Reforms Scheme, and it is certainly 
a pertinent question, whether, on the oe»> band, a eoiretitutimal change 
placing the executive further under the control of popular representa¬ 
tives, would not accentuate the tendencies in the formation of which 
the Reforms Scheme has already assisted ; or whether, ia the alternative 
the grant of greater authority to popular representatives, and the conse¬ 
quent growth among them of a greater sense of responsibility, would not 
result in giving them both a desire and a power to in,prove the relations 
between the communities. That will perhaps remain a point of contro¬ 
versy ; and it is only legitimate here to remark that at the moment there 
are many personages occupying positions of important* in communal 
affairs who have not shar ed in the work of the Legislative Council, and 
that the elected representatives have by no means a decisive influence 
in communal politics. Passing to another point, it ha-* been shown that 
the figures of erime, and especially violent crime, show a marked increase 
in the last seven years, and are much in excess of those of the later War 
period ; but we have here the continuation of a process which began 
before the Reforms were introduced, and the state of crime in the 
province is not directly connected with their operation. It has been 
shown again that the security services have suffered from the retirement 
of a large number of experienced officers, which has inevitably been 
followed, for the time at least, in some falling off in standards of work ; 
but this statement must be qualified by the admission that a considerable 
proportion of these retirements were only indirectly connected with the 
introduction of the Reforms, and in any ease, there would seem to be no 
reason why with fresh recruitment and the establishment of confidence 
in the soundness of the administrative machine the ground lost should not 
be recovered. 

9. Taking other branches of work, it would be unreasonable to 
say that there has been a general deterioration of standards since the 
introduction of the Reforms Sheme. Officers in more than one branch 
have pointed to the growing burden of work imposed on their depart¬ 
ments by Council interpellations and resolutions ; but that is a consider¬ 
ation of minor importance, and it- is not contested that Government 
dep irtments and officers have as a whole been put into a position of far 
eloser touch with the public and have far better means of gauging its views 
on questions wMcti affect their working. There is a feeling frequently 
expressed that the working of local bodies, particularly in regard to 
corruption, has greatly deteriorated during the Reforms period. If 
that is a fact—and the matter is somewhat difficult of definite 
judgment—it is not certain how far this can be attributed to tbe 
direct operation of the Reforms Scheme. Official chairmen have now 
been largely removed from Municipalities, but that atop had been 
taken in other provinces independently of the introduction of the 
Reforms and would inevitably have ensued ia the Punjab also. It 
is possible that the complaints of deterioration are in part a result 
of the fact that communal difficulties in the principal local bodies 
have of late years begun to attract increased attention: One definite 
result mast, however, be attributed to the Reforms Scheme. There 
is undoubtedly a feeling in many of the provincial services that com¬ 
munal considerations are now allowed far more weight than before, 
not only in the matter of recruitment* but in departmental judgments 
affecting their conduct and capacity. They see, moreover, constant 
interpellations in the Council regarding appointments and pro¬ 
motions admittedly based on communal grounds ; they find themselves 



occasionally called on to deal with a ciass of complications 
less likely to arise during the pre-Beform period; and they have 
apprehensions that at times of disorder or great tension, judgments on 
their conduct may be liable to be biased by communal considerations. 
This has produced a feeling of insecurity not experienced in the pre- 
Beforms period, and is calculated to impair the capacity of the Services 
for good work. As has been said elsewhere, it is greatly to their credit 
that as a whole they have shown no falling off in previous standards • 
but the position would not be without its obvious dangers in circum¬ 
stances in which all departments might be under the charge of Ministers 
subject to ‘ popular 1 control. 


10. So far, reference has been made to the working of Eeforms 
as a whole ; it remains to discuss the particular results flowing from 
the division of the field of administration into ‘ reserved ’ and ‘ trans¬ 
ferred ’ subjects. How far, it may be asked, has this device succeeded 
in securing the primary object at which it aimed ? The effect which 
it sought was psychological. '1 he Morley-Minto Council had an air 
of unreality, because it had no actual authority ; the Act of 1919 
sought to train the Council in responsibility by conferring control. 
Though the. Act held back full authority in certain branches of the 
administration, in others the responsibility of the Legislature was, 
save for the measure of intervention permitted to the Governor by 
section 52 (3) of the Act and defined by his Instructions, and the limited 
power of superintendence and control retained by the Secretary of 
State and the Governor-General in Council by statutory rule, intended 
to be practically complete. It cannot be said that this Scheme has 
entirely failed in achieving the result at which it aimed ; some measure 
of responsibility has been achieved, but not the full measure which its 
friends anticipated. If the Conncil had dealt only with * transferred ’ 
subjects, having their own separate sources of finance, and regulated 
by Ministers who owed nothing to the support of official members, 
its sense of responsibility might have been more complete. But it has 
dealt with the whole sphere of administration ; finance has been com¬ 
mon to both ‘ reserved 5 and ‘ transferred 5 subjects ; and its conscious¬ 
ness of the limitations imposed on its powers in regard to the former 
range of subjects has impaired its ability to develop a full sense of 
responsibility in regard to the latter. It was set the difficult task of 
thinking compartmentally, at one moment seeking to influence the 
administration in regard to subjects on which the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility lay with officials responsible to the Secretary of State, at another 
exercising the power of control over Ministers in charge of subjects 
for which it was itself the constitutional authority. It is hardly to be 
blamed if its Protean effort fell short of achievement; and it would have 
been strange if it had succeeded in the attempt. That must be the 
criticism from the standpoint of the Legislature: the difficulties of work¬ 
ing dyarchy have not been less noticeable from the side of the Ex¬ 
ecutive. In form at least the distinction between ‘ reserved : and ‘ trails- 
fe^d ’ subjects has been maintained ; but in everyday working the 
difficulty of observing the distinction has been so great, that it has 
* conscious effort to substitute a Cabinet working on a unitary 
barn. The causes which led to this result, and the methods followed 
m attempting a unitary system, have been given at length in Section 
M of Oaaptw ¥HI of the descriptive narrative, Mid it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. From a practical point of view, that system 
appears to offer some distinct advantages over the compartments! 
working which the authors of the Act would seem to have contemplated, 
operation depends on a series of compromises and 
MjoBtoiaiHBwMch require the concurrence of many favourable circum- 
ttamws for their attainment. Ihe necessity for attaining unanimity and 
**** of tk® official bloc must often have embarrassed 

Ministers both in regard to the pursuit of their own policy and in their 
party.; it is equally true that the official side ha 
found itself obliged to modify or abandon measures of policy to whie 
it attached importance. From the constitutional aspect, the miitftr 
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System pursued in the ^Province offers this further objection, that by 
appearing to give to Ministers some measure of responsibility for subjects 
which lie under the control of the Secretary of State, it tends, both in 
the eyes of the public and the Council, to clo ak their true position as 
agents of the latter, responsible only for subjects in which they have 
statutory authority. 

11. ^ The preceding observations embody some of the more import¬ 
ant experiences of the working of the Reforms constitution during 
the last seven years. Before proceeding further in considering the 
question of advance towards responsible government, it is necessary to 
attempt some estimate of the degree to which such advance is actively 
desired by public opinion at large. It need hardly be said that it is 
strongly demanded by political elements. They are "keenly alive to the 
limitations and restrictions of the present ’ scheme ; they base their 
demand for increased popular control not merely on the ground that 
it is a necessary step towards fulfilling India’s political ambition, but 
on their belief that it will secure' government on lines more acceptable 
to the great body of the population. It is at the same time dear that 
even in the political section, there are some, particularly among those 
who represent minority communities, whose dc-ire for advance towards 
a fuller measure of popular control is qualified by the important reserva¬ 
tion that any progress in this direction must be accompanied by guaran¬ 
tees for protecting the interests of minority communities. There is a 
considerable class whose territorial and social influence has beta built 
up on the support of the present administration: and it is natural 
that this class should view with apprehension the passing of authority 
from those with whom it has a nexus of traditional or historical obliga¬ 
tion. They are doubtful whether in the new regime their class will 
find a niche commensurate with its past position. It is difficult to 
estimate the exact degree to which a desire for advance is felt by those 
sections of the population who do not directly interest themselves in 
political questions. It is probable that to large numbers of them the 
question presents itself in the form of a concrete issue —to what extent 
will further advance involve the complete Indianization of the adminis¬ 
tration in all its branches. Those to whom the question presents itself 
in this form, include a large number who would not view with equani¬ 
mity the disappearance of the European official. The proclamation of 
Queen Victoria has held the field for so long as a guarantee of the 
equality of religious castes and creeds, before the law, that the gradual 
elimination of She active agent of that guarantee is to them akin to 
moving to a new and uncertain anchorage. If it were put to them 
that the presence of the European element creates an artificial condition 
which prevents the operation of natural forces in solving the communal 
difficulty, they would probably reply that a solution by the operation 
of natural forces implies the political subordination of the minority 
to the majority, and that the process of adjustment would be one of very 
considerable discomfort and involve the possible loss of present privileges 
and rights. And in any case, their view is affected less by the possibilities 
of adjustment among political leaders, than by their experience of the 
actions of, officials in their own local arm. 

12 If, therefore, there is a strong demand in many quarters for a 
more complete form of responsible government, it is not always unqualified 
and is subject to important reservations. It is, however, a demand which 
will continue to grow in strength with the progress of education and 
under the pressure Of the press and of those intellectual elements which 
ultimately form and control public opinion. When any question of 
constitutional reform is at issne, it is necessary to consider and if possible 
to safeguard the interests of the class which is itself indifferent to the 
issne; but it will not in the^long runj* found posable to accept the 

13. To sum up, the first stage has not given so decided a scope 
for the development of self-governing institutions as was hoped at its 
In .jjndice the fUten abort of tbo 
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provision which the scheme was expected to supoly. Nevertheless as 
regards the electorate, the Council and the Ministry, the working of 
the Reforms during the last seven years, within limitations, has 
afforded considerable material to judge of the growth of responsibility, 
and the record, even in a restricted field while it has indicated 
points of danger and -weakness, has at the same time shown that no 
factor so serious has emerged as to rule out further progression to¬ 
wards the gradual realization of self-governing institutions The strength 
of the demand for such progression is widespread, though clearly 
limited in defined quarters by a well founded desire to secure safe¬ 
guards for vital sectional, communal and minority interests. Both 
Government experience and popular inclination point to progression 
taking the direction of evolution and development of the present 
system rather than ol‘ the creation of administrative and political 
arrangements of a new type. In such evolution, provision must in 
the first place be made for a more complete psychological realiza¬ 
tion of actual responsibility for which the scope in the past seven years 
has been limited; and the problems for solution is to combine this 
feature with provision for safeguards against those dangers and weak¬ 
nesses, which the experience of the past seven years have brought to light 
and at the same time to make reasonable arrangements for the pro¬ 
tection of those minority interests which entertain apprehensions of 
advance as jeopardizing their security. The scheme of provincial ad¬ 
vance must therefore be devised to suit these local and internal con¬ 
ditions, while at the same time conforming to the necessities of the place 
of the province in British India as a whole and of the responsibilities 
of the Central Government for its general administration. It is from 
these aspects that the lines of advance may be considered. 


The Lines of Advance. 

. "Phe current demand among the more progressive poli¬ 

ticians is for what is termed ‘full provincial autonomy’. The term is 
one which sometimes conceals a certain confusion of thought. The 
expression ‘autonomy’ as applied to a state forming part of a larger 
whole, whether the constitution of that whole be federal or takes 
some other shape, may have two quite distinct implications. It 
may reier to the extent to which the state is controlled by the 
very laet of its being a component member of a larger whole. 
ls111 vw j i ves » i 11 I^dia, the consideration of the respective spheres 
, • i 56 , ut . , an< * Provincial Governments and of the extent to 

which a Provincial Government is necessarily subject to control with 
the object ot maintaining inviolate the spheres both of the Central 
Government and of other Provincial Governments. It is not necessary 

here to labour the point that any constitution which could conceivably 

be granted to an Indian province in the present, or in any 
possiDle cireumstanees consistent with its existence within the greater 
Iudia ’ , must . 1Q evitably be subject to the restrictions ne- 
c^ssaxj lor guarding the sphere of the Central Government and of 
1 1<m , nc ‘ iaI Governments. This fact is usually recognised in the 
schemes put forward, and there is no theoretical objection advanced 
to the limitation oi provincial autonomy imposed by the existence 
., Ct i Centra! authority which is responsible^ for example, 
io exteiuil defence, and, in the last resort, for security within 
proeinee, which must regulate inter-provincial and inter-state 
“ general criminal and civil law, and continue 
t departments now classified under the head of 
is, however, another and distinct sense in 
Lw ^ ^covinciai autonomy is commonly, if less accurately 
nely the the internal political condition of full responsible 
141 the problem which presents itself is 

Central and Provincial Government have 
le Central Government has been pro- 
i “ n#: +- —*—~~ 4 its own sphere and 

the 
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shall have the power 




tie official Hoc makes it possible to give support to a Minister be¬ 
longing to a minority community who might not otherwise find it 


ment, it is doubtful if such advance would commend itself to the minority 
communities if it were felt that there was no guarantee that they would 
have a representative in the administrative body. It must be realised that 
the Hindus and Sikhs if inferior in population, nevertheless constitute 
minorities so strong as to give justification to their claim that a govern¬ 
ment in which they are not represented would toil to satisfy the condition 
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essential if responsible government is to be left to its free and natural 
operation, and it may reasonably be felt that the position of the minority 
must be safeguarded if we are to secure the conditions essential for 
consistent progress towards the realization of full responsibility in the 
form of government. Apart from the fact that the minority would not 
necessarily be represented in the Cabinet, many of the present safeguards 
for the equal treatment of different communities would be removed, or 
radically altered in character. In matters relating to law and order, the 
minority would have to depend mainly on the influence which it could 
secure in the Legislative Council; it could not appeal to an executive 
authority directly responsible to the Central Government and the Secre¬ 
tary of State. It nflght be urged that if the minority happened to be re¬ 
presented in the Cabinet, the necessity for presenting a united front and 
for securing as wide a support as possible in the Legislature, would 
form an inducement to the majority to conciliate wherever possible the 
views of the minority. But, as just stated it is by no means certain that 
minority section would always be represented in the Cabinet, and if so, 
the circumstances would not exist which would make this consideration 
operative. At the best, the safeguard would be far less certain than that 
offered by the present constitution. Thirdly, the scheme as presented, 
which contemplates the complete authority of the Legislature and Minis¬ 
ters, fails in provision for guaranteeing that in certain essential matters, 
such as the preservation of law and order, which affect both 
the Central Government and other provinces, the interests 
of these authorities shall be properly safeguarded. Finally 
the scheme would deprive the Executive of the services of a representative 
with previous official experience. That objection is based on wider 
grounds than the undesirability of withdrawing from members of the 
Services a position to which they can now look forward. If the Ministers 
were in the course of their work likely to be dealing only with political 
issues, or with such administrative matters as from time to time attracted 
public attention, leaving ordinary administration in the hands of 
men having the status of the li permanent official ” in England, then the 
absence of official experience in their body might be of less importance. 
This, however, will not be the case ; the Cabinet will be constantly engaged 
in dealing with matters of everyday administration. Ministers in 
England, where they have not had, as commonly, previous close connec¬ 
tion with administration as Under-Secretaries of State, have usually had 
a long connection and familiarity with public affairs as members of 
Parliament. In the circumstances of the Punjab it is quite within 
the bounds of probability that a Ministry might lack both these 
forms of experience ; the advantage of the presence of an official to 
explain in Cabinet discussions the probable administrative reactions of 
a policy is very obvious in these conditions. It must further be realised 
that the presence of an official in the Cabinet does actually give to the 
minority communities some security that their ease will be represented to 
the Executive Government as a whole, whereas, as shown above, the 
scheme now under consideration might well involve that the Cabinet 
may be composed entirely of members of one predominant community, or 
at least of two out of the three. 

16. It is advisible, before passing to a final recommendation, 
to consider possible alternative solutions. It has of course been a matter 
of serious consideration whether it would not he sufficient for the present 
to transfer to Ministers certain of the subjects now reserved, while 
toaratabung in other ways the main structure of the existing constitu- 

mudi iroild^g^^^by^d 6 °* i eai l tion gJ t)ut difficult to feel that 

tod Finance are kept from the control of the Council, there is no real 
tovtooe m rwpoasibility. We shall still have a Council in which the 
consciousness, of the restrictions on its authority in subjects still 
reserved is liable to influence unfavourably its attitude towards the 
administration. It has been suggested, as a nossible alternative that 
to© whole range of provincial subjects should be transferred to Ministers, 

IwaSJ! o£ mw and °, rde f’ T Meh shoQld be retained in the hands of the 
Governor. That would logically involve the entire exclusion of this 
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subject from the vote of the Legislative Council, since the Governor could 
not properlv be responsible for it if the Council dealt with it* finance, 
nor would it be consistent with the position occupied by the Governor 
in other respects if his personal action formed the subject of debate in 
the Council. The establishment encaged in dealing with law and 
order would have to be placed on a separate footing under his control, 
a measure which would in itself lead to a complete change in the present 
machinery and a great waste of personnel ; for district officers, who now 
deal with law and order, discharge many other functions connected with 
the general administration. Finally, experience has shown that measures 
taken in other branches of the administration, as in the classic instance of 
Gnrdwara legislation, have such important reactions on law and order, 
that it would he impossible for the Governor adequately to administer 
this subject unless he had some practical means of intervention in the 
work of other branches of the administration. The suggestion, in short, 
is not one which will bear close examination. It has again been suggested 
that the institution of a second Chamber would assist in supplying the 
necessary safeguards in regard to the Security subjects and in guaranteeing 
the protection of minorities. The function of a second Chamber, however, 
is mainly confined to a delaying or corrective action in legislation. So 
long ‘Ministers can be secure in the support of the first Chamber, 
especially in regard to their finance, the second Chamber could exercise 
little control over them in the field of administration, and it is in th?s res¬ 
pect that safeguards are most required. So far in particular as communal 
questions are concerned, there is no reason to suppose that the 
composition of the second Chamber would in the Punjab differ materially 
from that of the lower House, and a minority interest would not find that 
the former constituted a tribunal offering greater advantages to it than 
the latter. A more far reaching proposition, though one which has not to 
our knowledge yet been fully developed, is to duplicate the Legislative 
Council, one body, which would contain a large official element, dealing 
with Security subjects, while the other, purely non-official in composition, 
would take unrestricted control of other subjects. Apart from the 
objection that full training cannot be acquired unless the Legislature 
has some substantive measure of control over Security subjects, and that 
tt© adjustment of finance would create an almost insuperable difficulty* 
our own experience points to the inadvisability on practical grounds of 
perpetuating a system which attempts to divide the field of administration. 
One further alternative remains to he considered. There are those who 
advocate recourse to a unitary form of government resembling that 
proposed by some of the Heads of Provinces m the discussions which 
preceded the issue of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1.19. Under 
this scheme, the Executive body would consist of officials and non-officials 
nominated for a term of years ; the Legislative Council would retain its 
existing powers of legislation and in voting the budget, subject to a power 
of certification by the Governor similar to that now given to Mm by the 
Act Such control as the Legislature eould exert over the Executive 
Government in this rase would he indirect only ; if the policies pursued 
by the non-official members of Gove rnment w ere not approved by tbd 
Legislature, this might affect their re-election or re-nommataon as Mmiw- 
terf - as regards official members, the influence of the Legislature wornd 

life in the fact that it would not always beposribks f %SrSS!fU!1.5 
carried on by means of the veto or certification. This scheme would 
have the obvious advantage of avoiding the 5*“.^ 

it would make it possible to pursue a common and eoutmuous policj in 
administration. It would be educative so far as concerned those non- 
officials who were brought into Jhe^^ministrataon ; frpt^it^ 

SBi 

“ coMectilnkriththe Mortey-Minto Council,, might Wre ttm 

to TJktatnm and ot the Mihfctrfw taring <*e 

test seven years does not justify a return to a system of 
Sty than that conceded by the jaeBsat Act. 



dominance. The majority in the Council is returned to represent persons 
■who pay land revenue or water rate or both, and the question arises how 
Government is to deal with the pressure which no doubt will be brought 
to bear upon it to lighten the burden of these charges. It is obvious 
that in the absence of some impelling causfe to the contrary a Council 
composed of the payers of a particular form of taxation will constantly 
put pressure upon Government to reduce its demands. No doubt had the 
local Government power to levy income tax the country party could to a 
certain extent make its power felt in the direction of increasing urban 
at the expense of rural taxation ; but this power would have to be strictly 
limited if it were not to prove dangerous in its exercise. But on the other 
hand it is hardly possible to expect that a majority knowing itself to be 
irremovable and believing that it is paying more than its share of taxa¬ 
tion will continue steadily to support burdens which it considers to be 
unjust. The normal result will be a progressive shrinkage of the Provincial 
income and ultimately a financial crisis. 

21. Turning to the remaining fields of revenue administration, the 
Irrigation Department presents the same difficulties as have been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph from the fiscal point of view. It also 
has difficulties of its own lying not in the fact that the engineering 
operations of the department are complicated and technical, but in the 
pressure likely to be brought by Council on a Minister in questions 
relating to the assessment and collection of water rates and the supply 
of water. The Forest Department has a problem of its own because there 
is a tendency in the Council to support the rights of local cultivators 
against the interests of the State, coupled with some inability to appre¬ 
ciate the value of the conservation of forests in its effects on the 
control of water supply in the rivers. 

22. Turning to Security subjects, we have to face difficulties 
which are twofold ; they are connected first with the general administra¬ 
tion of law and order, and second with the control of the Police. 
The local Government in its executive capacity hi® functions, not always 
well defined, but of great importance in regard to the prevention of 
disorder or the restoration of order. When occasions arise which seem 
to threaten disorder, whether of communal origin, or due to general 
agitation, the nature of the instructions issued to district officers are of 
the greatest moment and regulate the detailed action followed by 
them in dealing with the situation; typical illustrations may be 

, found in the instructions issued as a guide to district officers a® 
to the policy to be followed in the grant of licenses for religions 
processions or for regulating the sacrifice of cows on the occasion of the 
Id. When disorder actually occurs, the initial action for its suppression 
lies with the District Magistrate; but experience shows that the period 
of greatest difficulty frequently arises at the stage which immediately 
follows the suppression of the outbreak. It is at this stage that the local 
Government finds it necessary to intervene, and detailed instructions 
are required regarding the use of special forces for preventing a re¬ 
currence of the outbreak, the employment of special agency for the 
investigation of the origin of the trouble, and the general policy to be 
followed in the prosecution of offenders, a policy which is largely depend¬ 
ent on the nature of the outbreak and the causes which are held to have 
occasioned it. It is the local Government which decides the question 
of charging the area with the cost of additional police placed therein 
to prevent recurrence of trouble, or of recovering from the inhabitants 
compensation for damage done in the course of rioting (Police Act 1861). 
In addition to these general functions of an i executive nature, the local 
Government has certain powers under Statute, the detailed exercise of 
which is of the greatest importance in regulating law and order. Its 
sanction is required to prosecutions under Section 124-A of the Indian 
Penal Code which punishes attempts “ to bring into contempt or hatred 
or excite disaffection against the Government established by law in 
British India,” and also under the important Section 153-A which punishes 
attempts to promote enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects; its sanction is equally necessary for the withdrawal of 






lias been subjected in the past have been analysed in Part I, Chapter 
VUI f ^ paragraphs ^69 and^ 70 j and for the present purposes It is the 



power* But in the Punjab oornniunal differences give us a situation in 
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their power with partiality; and, if as we anticipate will be the ease, 
the party in power will for many years be one in which one community 
will mainly predominate, the charge will certainly be preferred against 

it, that it is using the police for communal purposes* The difficulties 
of the Minister in charge of the Police Department vl not be less and 

might indeed on occasion be even greater should trouble arise out <|t 
acute agitation directed against Government policy or action. , Another 
problem lies even more intimately within the sphere of admin&t^atioiiL. 

A body such as the Police Emm is not merely an assembly of mdividiujtft. 
It possesses a corporate spirit, a corporate mmd and is hound together 

by the ties of discipline. The creation of corporate feeing of this kind is 
the work of yews and depends on the general consdousness that the man 




consequences. It may prove difficult to retain the tradition of discipline 
under the disintegrating influence of politics. The great difficulties which 
these problems present lie in the fact that the actual cases which arise 
are those of individuals. It is disciplinary action to be taken against a 
sub-inspector in charge of ten men which is the kind of problem that 
must engage Government, and the difficulty is to preserve the responsi* 
bility of a Minister in charge who is subject to eonstant pressure from 
a majority moved by communal feeling. 


24. The administration of Justice presents a problem peculiar 
to itself. The actual dealing of justice, whether the conviction and 
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punishment of offenders or decision of civil suits, will remain the task of a 
body independent of the executive government. It is only in matters sub¬ 
sidiary to the dealing of justice that the executive government is 
concerned, such as the appointment of judicial officers, their transfer and, 
in the last resort, their removal or punishment, and in the provision of 
funds necessary for carrying out the administration of justice. Here the 
chief problem is that of keeping justice out of the field of politics, and it 
will be seen from the comments of the High Court in Chapter VIII of 
Part I, that it is chiefly in the sphere of patronage and the communal 
composition of the judiciary that the impact of politics has mainly been 
felt. Here again it is the communal question which presents the chief 
difficulty; it will for many years present a problem which it will be 
impossible to ignore, especially in a population with whom the 
question of the personnel of the Judicial Service is a matter of 
acute interest. 

27. The transfer of Jails does not present difficulties as great as 
those of Police or Justice. What has been said of the necessity of main¬ 
taining the discipline of an organised force applies in the case of Jails 
to some extent, though not so gravely as when applied to the Police Force. 

^ 26. There remains for consideration the Department of Finance. 
This is at present a ‘reserved 5 department in a peculiar sense. There 
is no subject of Finance scheduled as a provincial subject, and those 
provincial subjects which naturally fall in the portfolio of Finance, such 
as, u Local Fund Audit 55 or u sources of provincial revenue 55 are a 
very unimportant portion of the portfolio. The Finance Department is 
‘ reserved 5 by virtue of Sections 36 to 45 of the Devolution Buies, which 
lay down that “ there shall be in Governors 5 provinces a Finance 
Department which shall be controlled by a member of the Executive 
Council ”, and the effect of the transfer of the department as such will 
be to substitute for a member of the Executive Council a member of 
the Ministry. 

27. In estimating the implications of such a transfer it must be 
borne in mind that the functions of the Finance Member are almost 
entirely advisory. In a provincial government where questions of resource 
and similar matters do not arise, there are practically no questions on 
which the orders of Government- are expressed by the Member for Finance 
as such, except in the matter of framing financial rules and taking 
measures for raising loans. On the expenditure side the function of the 
Finance Department is to scrutinise proposals and to tender its advice. 
If that advice is not accepted by the M ember or Minister in charge of 
a portfolio the question is decided under the Buies of Executive Business 
as one of difference between two members of Government, and in the 
matter of the preparation of the Budget the function of the Member for 
Finance is partly the collection of the material upon which Government 
as a whole is to give its decision, and partly advice as to the wisdom 
of commitments upon which it is proposed to enter. The importance 
of the position of the Member for Finance depends upon the conven¬ 
tion accepted not merely by the other members of the Government 
but by the Council that Ms advice is not to be rejected without strong 
reasons, with the corollary that in practice it is not to be objected to 
in matters of minor importance. The difficulties iu the transfer : o£ 
the Finance Department to a Minister tnrn therefore upon the 
question of how far the tradition of what is known in England as Treasury 
Control has been established and may be expected to be maintained. It 
must be remembered that under the existing constitution, by which the 
Member for Finance is also in charge of the portfolio of spending depart¬ 
ments^ feelings have been expressed that both as a Member in charge of 
spending department and as a Member of the ‘reserved* 'Side of Govern¬ 
ment he is pifrdispesed to favour unduly his own departments and his 
own, nidi of the Government This ground for suspicion, which we « may 
^ Pasting was totally unfounded as far as the Punjab is concerned, 
will disappear* but there remains another danger. The Finance Member 
nearly always plays aa ( .unpopular, role-; it is,his business' to raise, - doubts 
and to place obstacles in what at first sight seems an atteactrtfu 
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proposal for expenditure, and inevitably to delay schemes unfit fk A — i* 
been tally Hammed. In England his Jortion l SSS Z l 

tion of the sanctity of Treasury control; here the danger the? 
will be in the Cabinet neither sufficient party soMaritv IS a we£ J hP k 
^ tablished tradition of treasury control to enable the Finance Minister*?!! 
hold his own without active and constant support from the Governor 6 *° 

28. At this point we invite attention to the conclusion.. „ - - 
out of our general examination of the working of the Reforms «iW !l“ g 
inception, expressed in paragraph 17. We concluded that in Site^ 

certain difficulties existing in the conditions of public life of the Province 
experience justified an advance, subject to the provision of!ISS 
definite safeguards, to a further stage in self-governing institution?^ 
a resuit of our foregoing review of the possible lines of advance aid tf 
the probable effect of the impact of those conditions upon the chan 
^visaged, our conclusions also on the point of principle are identical 
We clearly see the difficulties and risks that attend the transfer o/ S 
remaining‘reserved’ subjects to Ministers. Nevertheless, after 2JK 
consideration, we hold the view that, provided due provision is maSf£ 
essential safeguards and limitations, the transfer of all subjects is wlhin 
the range of practical policy. We believe that a stage has been reacted in 
the political progress of the country at which it is neither safe nor Mssibl« 
to stop ; there must be either a step back or a step forward. We do not 
consider a step back either necessary or feasible. We believe that the 
dangers and difficulties which have been mentioned are not insurmounte 
able, and that it is within the compass of prudent statesmanship to pro- 
ceed to a substantial step towards true responsible government in the 
Province subject to those safeguards which the political situation imnmtr n 
These safeguards we now proceed to examine in fuller detail p 

The Administrative Fidd » 

29. In the Administrative field the limitations on the exercise of 
responsible Government must consist in the exercise by Parliament thromrh 
the Central Government of the functions of superintendence, direction and 
contaol in certain defined spheres. We have suggested the transfer of all 
subjects, and the question for examination is the extent to which the 
existing powers of control of ‘transferred’ subjects are necessary immffi 
cient or superfluous. Under the Government of India Act the control of 
the Secretary of State may, as regards ‘transferred’ subjects, be restricted 
by rales under Section 19-A ? and tbe control of the Governor-General in 
Council by rules under Section 33. The effect of the rules that have been 
issued under these sections is that the power of control may be exercised 
only for the following purposes 

(1) to safeguard the administration of Central Subjects, 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, 

(3) to safeguard Imperial interests, 

(4) to determine intra-imperial questions, 

(6) (a) to deal with questions relating to the High Commissioner 
for India, 

(&) to control raising of loans by local governments, 


(c) to control the civil services in India, and 

(d) generally to secure the exercise and performance of 
powers and duties under statutory rules. 

In addition to these powers of the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government the Governor under Section 52 (3) of the Act may 
require action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with the advice 
of his Ministers if he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion 
and in Clause 7 of his Instrument of Instructions he is particularly 
charged certain duties the carrying out of "which may involve 
against a Minister’s advice. ^ 
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30. The powers of control mentioned above as items 1 to 5 (b) are 
such as are inherent in the position of any subordinate member of a 
federal constitution and will be dealt with in a subsequent part of this 
memorandum. As regards the Al] India Services, so long as, and to the 
extent to which, they remain, we are clear that their existence carries 
with it the necessity of control of the conditions of their service by the 
authority which appoints them. But when we go further we see that two 
points emerge. One is that the purposes for which the Governor can 
exercise his administrative powers is not sufficiently defined by Statute, 
though it may be by the Instrument of Instructions, and the other that 
he is not in the exercise of that power shown to be under the instructions 
or control of the Central Government and the Secretary of State. Actually 
the provisions of Section 52 (3) appear to give the Governor wider powers 
than those which Parliament now possesses in regard to ‘transferred’ 
subjects, in which, as already shown, the Secretary of State has, under the 
section giving him permission to this end, strictly limited by rule his 
powers of intervention. It seems, therefore, clear that setting aside for 
the present matters inherent in the position of a subordinate member of a 
federal body, Parliament should clearly express by Statute the extent to 
which it declines to divest itself of responsibility in matters within the 
provincial sphere, and that the Act should clearly express the chain 
through which that responsibility is enforced on the Governor. The 
Governor’s powers should be confined to the same subjects and purposes 
as those in which Statute will give authorty to the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India, and any action the Governor may take in 
pursuance of these powers will be subject to the control of those authorities. 
These matters should generally follow those laid down in Clause 7 of the 
Instrument of Instructions to all of which we attach importance. To 
these items we would add the maintenance of the financial stability of the 
Province and adherence to the canons of financial propriety as now 
defined in rules relating to the Auditor-General, thus stating with greater 
definition and particularity the general instruction already given in Clause 
(1! of insuring the probity of public finance and solvency of the Province. 
At the same time we consider that the scope of all these matters would 
require to be narrowed and made more precise, in order to make it clear 
that intervention would be limited to matters of primary importance, the 
security of the Province, the essential protection of minorities and the 
maintenance of financial stability. 

It will be observed that the effect of these proposals is not expressly 
to extend the power of the Governor, but to define his powers and secure 
that it shall be within the power of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to ensure his due exercise of his authority. 


The Legislative b'idd. 

31. In the Legislative field the only distinction between “reserved” 
ana transferred” subjects lies in the power of certification of Bills relating 
to reserved subjects under Section 72-E. We recommend that these 
provisions^ be retained with the substitution in place of the words 
essential for the discharge of his responsibility of the subjects ” of the 
words essential for maintaining safety, tranquillity and financial stabilitv 
m tee Province . As regards all Bills the existing powers of the Gover- 
2“SJ& Teh,Be a88 ®° t [Section 81 (2)] to return for consideration [Section 
[ ^ 10n (1) and W and to stop proceedings 

We . ¥0 ^ * etam a11 these powers, but would embody 
m tto Statute the cases in which reservation is at present obligatory under 
the Beaervataon of Bills Buies. * 


clium* -iSL, j 011 *™ 1 of the legislature by the Governor-General, 

u * der e the Reservation of Bills Eules, we observe that 
^ d6r Se ? tl0 . n 1 81 - A ™th the object of controlling the 
SSSTtrS.?* F«>vincial sphere, but in order to protect the central 
SftTJSJS? 5?*™ °J. other Provinces. It will therefore be dealt with 
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Tie Financial Field. 


33. In the Financial field we reserve for detailed discussion the 
exact nature of the financial control exercised by the Secretary of State 
over expenditure, but broadly speaking consider that there is no reason 
why it should not be for all subjects limited to that prescribed by 
Schedule III of the Devolution Rules, We reserve *or special! considera¬ 
tion the control over concessions, such as the disposal of land, and other 
kindred matters at present exercised by certain statutory rule* of 1894. 
The control of the Central Government is limited in the provincial sphere 
to control over these concessions. Apart from this, its control is confined 
to that over provincial borrowing and the requirements of previous 
assent to legislation imposing a new tax unless scheduled or affecting a 
public debt or Central Taxation. These matters again are such m 
should be dealt with when considering the relations between the 
Provincial and Central Government*. 

34. The financial control which remains and which directly affects 
the constitution of the Provincial Government take* three forms, (a) the 
distinction between votable and non-votable expenditure, .6) the power 
possessed by the'Governor under Section 72-D '1/to certify expenditure 
and (c) the exclusive power possessed by the Governor of initiating 
expenditure - Sections 72-D 1) (c) and irO-C 


35 . The existing distinction between votable and non-votable 
expenditure is laid down as regards Provincial Legislatures in Section 
72-D 13 ). We are of opinion that the principle involved should be embodi¬ 
ed in legislation to the limited extent of creating certain permanent chargee 
which should not be submitted to the vote of the Council, in the same 
manner as in the United Kingdom certain charges on the Consolidated 
Fund are secured by Statute and have to be defrayed by tbe Treasury. 
The fundamental difference between the two cases is that tbe Parliament 
of the United Kingdom is only restrained by precedent from repealing 
the Statute imposing charges on the Consolidated Fund, whereas in the 
case of a subordinate legislature the creation of the Fund must be part of 
the fundamental law by which its own existence is created, and therefore 
not subject to its own power. At the same time we think it necessary 
that tbe extent of the obligations thus imposed on the subordinate legis¬ 
lature should be strictly defined by tbe Statute, and that the power of an 
external body to add to this obligation without the consent of the local 
legislature should be similarly defined. Tbe implications of this proviso 
will appear from tbe following list of the items of expenditure to be 
made a charge on toe Fund. 


(1) Contributions to tie Central Government.—We agree that toe 
Central Government must in toe last resort be empowered to levy wtrttm- 
Mons on toe Provinces for the need of the country as a whole. Therefore 
whatever contributions are leviable by the Act, or by 
TTvaVing power may be constituted under tbe Act, must be a 


Fund. 


(2) Interest and sinO/ng fund e&arge*.— These are a proper c imrge^ on 
toe Fund, but it should be clearly expressed that the loans r^erxed to 
either (a) the balances on the loan account referred to in Devolution 
Buie 23, (b) toe pre-reform debt assigned to local Govern ments u nder 
Devolution Buie 24, (e) advances taken from the Gentry Government 
tcTcover annual deficits, (i) loans taken from the Central Government w 
(*\ loans taVon from the public with toe consent of the local legislature 

to t .SStatiM to ttot elect. Ttot U, it tbotdd cot to »Xtta, 

Afl Wwmd of a local Government, nor within the power of the 

to impose oblifattoBg on the Iwm 

«*« bbMIc without the consent of the legislature. ine mmm 

required to a loan would be in general terms, and not to to «JjTlTiM 
tom and conditions of a loan. To toe charges to be imposed on too 


Consolidated Fund under this head should be added interest on debentures 
guaranteed by the local Government with the consent of the Legislature- 
also sums similarly guaranteed to the Central Government on account 
of railways, telegraph lines, post offices, etc. r 

7 iS? Expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under any 
law.— The difficulties m the interpretation of this clause have been alluded 
to m Part I of this Memorandum, Chapter III, 44. We consider that 
the clause should be re-drafted, a scrutiny of all cases in which power is 
given to impose expenditure by rule under a law being undertaken for 
this purpose. Probably sums decreed agaiust Government should be 
included. 

(4) Salaries pensions and allowances of certain persons.— We agree as 
regards Judges of the High Court and the Advocate General. (The latter 
does no exist in this Province.) As regards persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council, we 
suggest that the liability should be limited to the emoluments of officers 
borne on .strengths of cadres sanctioned on the date of the introduction 

^ n ^\ Act ’ tliat . 1S to . sa y tbat the imposition of further charges on 
the Fund by reason of an increase of cadre should be a matter of assent 
by the Provincial Legislature. But charges once voted by the latter 
sho * ld b ® a ?® rmanent char S e on the fund not revocable by it. We 
t- Jrr Jn* the expenditure on the establishment and office 
charges of tne High Court, m view of the advisability of securing that 
as far as possible questions relating to the highest tribunal in the Pro- 
=ci i a hould not become the subject of debate in the Legislative 

36- In conclusion we desire to point out that under the system of 
!wT ram :f contemplate it is not sufficient to direct 

^ g T..° n w Cons l ldated Fund should not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature. There must be a method of enforcing the 
disbursement of these charges on the Executive Government. This is at 
present secured by the power of control exercised by the Secretary of 
State in the • reserved subjects of finance. It will be necessary either to 
° f co . ntro1 ,, b y specifically stating as one of the objects 
= the P?y*? ent of charges on the Consolidated 

Fun d or by some other means which wffl depend on the decision as to 
the authority in whom Provincial funds are vested. 

37. As regards the power of certification, if all subjects are trans¬ 

ferred and no alteration is made in the existing power exoenfbt^iJ^ii r 
only be: certifiable it it it in the opinion o?7he w 

theKytetyortranqnOJity of the Province or for the carrying oTrfmy 
department. This provreion will be efficient for the GoveSr to pr«e“e 

but, in order t. provid^for 
the Eevenue Departments we propose to add the authorization of expendi- 

S?he SSe m hC ° Pmi011 ° f the 6overnor for financial stability 

38. Finally, we are in favour of retaining with the Governor the 
exclusive initiative in proposing expenditure or measmes tevoML a 

JiSSSL? reve f • ^rstand that this is in^onSty 4h 

the English practice contained in Standing Orders fifi +n 7 i n t n,» n™ 
of Commone of which the most impoS? 

^ receive no petition for any sum relating 

S S?™ 8ervr ice, or proceed upon any motion for a grant 

^ r ’ **5® X ublic reven ne, whether payable out 

Consolidated Fund or out of money to be provided 
by Parliament, unless recommended from the Crown ” 

No doubt this practice is based on the fundamental principle that th* 

P°^er is charged with toe management^! 

Sd SeoSMM^s ^ requirements of the adminMra^ 

and the Oommons grant supplies to satisfy them and provide by taxes 



or the appropriation of other sources of public revenue the ways and 
means to meet the supplies. la India as bug m the Secretary of State 
retains any responsibility however general lor the financial stability of 
the Provinces, some statutory provision of this nature is necessary. In 
any case, .apart from the fact that the restriction follows the Btfliamen*- 
tary practice in England, it is in itself desirable in India m likely to 
prevent proposals involving expenditure or the surrender of revenues 
which would be inconsistent with the policy yf those responsible for the 
administration. This in effect would amount to retaining unaltered the 
provisions of sections 72-D (cj and 8Q-C of the present Government of 
India Act 

The Method of Control 

39. We have now indicated broadly the matters which in our 
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The Composition of the Cabinet. 

41. We contemplate that the Governor will continue to preside at 
meetings of the Government, and that all acts of Government will be 
expressed under the signature of a Secretary to Government as acts of 
the local Government. In choosing Ministers, the Governor would 
proceed on the assumption that the Ministers would accept joint responsi¬ 
bility and would stand or fall as a whole. As has already been shown, 
party formation at the moment proceeds mainly on communal lines, and 
hitherto the effort has been to secure representation of all three communi¬ 
ties in the Executive Government, in the person either of Members of 
the Executive Council or of Ministers. It was a necessary recognition of 
facts, and does not merit the criticism that it was an attempt to stereo¬ 
type communal division or to hinder the formation of parties on other 
than communal lines. Though the communal tie is still the strongest, a 
beginning has been made in the development of parties on another basis 
than that of community ; but until this process has given more definite 
results, it will still be desirable for the Governor to endeavour, so far as 
possible, to include members from all communities in the Cabinet, and 
his instructions should provide that he should make this endeavour. A 
united Cabinet, owning joint responsibility, is an essential feature of the 
present proposal. If we are to achieve the further advance in responsi¬ 
bility which the scheme is designed to promote, it would not be possible 
for the Governor, as now, to nominate a Minister who stands rather on 
the support of the official vote than on the backing of any predominant 
section in the House. Nor would it seem desirable to admit the conven¬ 
tion of a vote of non-confidence against a single Minis ter; they should, 
as a body, be replaced by a new combination when the vote of the Council 
is definitely against them. 

The Services. 

42. The proposal to abolish the system under which certain subjects 
are ‘ reserved ’ must inevitably raise the question of the position occupied 
by the Services under the new regime. At present, all establishments 
working in transferred departments may be regarded as provincialized ; 
the control of the Secretary of State only exists in regard to the remain¬ 
ing members of the All-India Services ; the rest, save for the operation 
of the rules in Schedule III to the Devolution Rules, and certain of the 
‘ classification 5 rules made by the Secretary of State under sub-section 
(2) of Section 91-B of the Act, are under the control of Ministers. How 
far this position will require modification under the scheme now proposed 
will need, separate consideration ; for the present purpose, the question 
of chief importance is that relating to the retention of All-India Services, 
which now serve the * reserved ’ departments. Erorn the constitutional 
point of view, there would be an anomaly in retaining an establishment 
of All-India officers to serve departments which will now come under the 
control of Ministers ; but the decisive consideration is perhaps practical 
rather than theoretical. In certain branches of work, an All-India 
Service would appear to be essential if we are to secure recruits of the 
type required, especially Europeans. We have as yet little experience of 
the recruitment to the Provincial Services under the conditions introduced 
as the result of the Lee Commission Report, for the rules regulating these 
Services have not yet been brought into force; but on present showing 
it does not appear likely that, it services of the type of the Indian Civil 
Sendee and the Police were provincialized we should obtain European 
recruits of the type desired, nor could we contemplate the recruitment of 
a basis different to that of their confreres in the same service. 

laid down as the result of the Lee Commission Report appears essential 
i^^pw^Mcireumstonces o^ the Province, and if so, it would seem 

events for these branches of work, it is also 'for consideration whether 
I ^ CntinrT fo^ h^ld^h * ttl~h ^ in the 































of appeal to the Governor which they at present enjoy. In this eonnee 
tion we desire to make it dear that we do not propose to include what 
m?ssion° Wn “ subordinate services within the purview of the SS 

PART III. Official proposals for regulating the Central and 
Provincial spheres of Government. 

The Constitutional Question. 

i 4 .J' ** of memorandum we have endeavoured tn m„u 

clear the distinction between the measure of control which Parliament 
still consider it necessary to exercise over provincial governments 
the provincial sphere, and that control which inevitably Ses ou? ^ 
position of a subordinate government as a member of a larger bodv w 
have made our recommendations regarding the extent of tiff b ? dy V We 
exercised in the purely provincial s1?ere"and** 
we now turn to give our views on the definit^r, “ffr ot lts zeroise ; 
Central spheres, and the mSurwhich shnnld in the . provincia] and 
disposal of the Central Government for safeguarding its^lwn^nher^ th Ji 
regulating mter-provincial relations. We have assumed tw in !? bere and 
the additional subjects now proposed to be transferred n J in ? ase °f 
in the Provincial Government to the same £££?£? i t P TJ7 0uld T f ‘ 
case of transferred subjects, that is that powers would- be derived^ 6 
direct delegation from the British Parliament to thl provindai rri J 
™ e . nt p ^. e consider that the relative positions and spheres of the Cental 
Statute ° VmCial 60VerffiDeDte respectively should clLrly be d^e d ?y 

The Central and Provincial Spheres. 

subjects contained in the Provincial 

«h« results ot car 8 ib‘S> th ‘ e 

ot OOP memorandum. It will be seen that our snsaSm fop the P e 
flcation of the existing distribution deal, for the most nart. L+? I < ? dl ‘ 
of detail and of no great moment. We however rpnL.**’ matt . ers 

arising out of item 47 of Central subjects that within^ r°^ ST ¥ gestlon 
vesting in authority in Tndia by delegation or<3S^- th h -^ ltS of poWers 
not defined as vesting in the Cental o oth( ™e residuary powers 

provincial and not in the Central Govern men^T^ia f ,T est * n 

these residual subjects have not riven Hsa in 18 tru f ji bat in P rac tice 
theless, we think that an imnortaft noint n^ J - ?"**difficulty, never- 
that vis-a-vis lhe Central Government 6 1S . i Qv . oIve d, namely 

absolute except where expressly limited byVatutS 1 aU honty should be 

Ooremmsnfa^ “ 00 ^ 0 ^ 0 ^? ^ 

whereby the Central Government shall be enabled b °^ ^J opted 

sphere and inter-provincial relations Thi« t0 safe " uar d its own 

in the Administrative, Judicial and 8eparat * Iy co ^idered 

The Administrative Meld. 

4. In the Administrative field tKe . 

d.ra.Ko» Md oontrol now oxoreM by tl» £^ of 

(1) to safeguard the administration of Central Subjects, 

(2) to decide questionsarising between two provinces, * 

|8) to safguard Imperial interests, * 

(4) to determine intra-imperial questions, 

<51 W lS £££“' re “ in « *• tto ff«h Commissioner 

(6) to control provincial borrowing, 

(c) to control the All-India Service’s, 


(d) to safeguard the exercise asi j^rfonuaace of other powers 

and duties imposed by rub*?? made by or with the sanction 

of the Secretary of State, In Council 

The Governor-General in Council exercises powers in all these respects 
except under (3 ’ and (4). 

We consider that no question arises a* regards items SosmSV <'3b 
(4» and (5) («) and (bh Item (5) (!) will be dealt with under the Wjnm~ 
eial field and (5) [O baa been considered in dealing with the Provincial 
sphere in Fart II of this memorandum. A- rwmuite Nm 1! there u no 
jciuestion but that these powers should be exercised by the Secretary of 
State ; but as regards their exercise by the Central Government 
we desire to point out that this frequently involves matters in which the 
interests of the Central and Provincial Governments contact, thua making 
the former a judge in its own cause. Such matters will chiefly be 
financial in their nature and will be dismissed further when we come to 
the Financial field ; it i> inherent in oar «ujrge«tion$ that where a conflict 
of financial interests is involved the Province should have the light m 
claiming tlic final arbitration of the becrctary of State* 

Hit Ijiimhitke Fid’t. 


5. In the Legislative field the requirement of previous saut'Liutt 

i vi,w*i imi so-1 t Si 1 and tin* power to i of use absent : Section bl (d ; < and 

Fen U> the Governor General relate to the ^‘guarding oi the interest* 
r»r the Central Government and oi other Provincial Governments. the 
/. . i veeption is the provision relating to the reservation of certain 
, V i *e Governor, which we have discussed m dealing with control 

sphere. The question, therefore, resolves itself 

v. ; , ■ ..-iii.it .-.It , d to in sub-dauses *,<!} and (b) ^ Section 

1,1- m -‘.'f'-ui. '.*3^ The Financial held. The items 

‘ ’f : L eiauees .. i j % v.<? mu that considerable difficulty has arisen 
'! te u r tl , the necessity for previous sanction for Bills regulating a 
Sint STsubject, chiefly on account of the fact that among Central subjects 
^113 » Eights and Liabilities and Criminal Law. It u 

Scultto Sgislation that does not in 

Xer touch upon these subjects and practically every Bill hw to be 
E mitted for sanction. The matter was dealt with m paragraph 8d of 
tS Reoort of the Beforms Enquiry Committee, which proposed the 
the t f f n t of a rule-making power to secure elasticity m the previsions 

enactment of »tmeam^g ^ ^ ya ^ jEm ^ in the ^ 

as ennsiderable assistance from the views expressed by the experts 

TThe Leeislative Department of the Government of India m regard to 
drafting of BiUs, and that the delay caused in referring 
f ; uS forSnction is to some extent compensated for by this assis- 
legislatiou for » to be no substantial difference of view 

teuf- 5*5=2? to be secured, which are only to keep provincial 
f - h i e tTon of the powers of the provinces, and the question of 

IvPtT drafting of the provisions of Section 80 A (3j (e) to i h} of the Act 
S e orfer to sefure the minimum of inconvenience is one for treatment by 

experts* 

The Financial FM» ■ 

« We consider that the revenues wad property ^ 

6 vye co_ „ nmrn nu>nt should be secured to it by Statute. 






the security of the general revenues of India at the time of borrowing. It 
is clear that the Central Government should have power in certain 
eventualities to levy subventions from provincial governments, but these 
subventions should, we consider, be levied directly as such, and while 
securing to the Central Government the power to do this we would protect 
local Governments in the full use of the revenues and property vested in 
them by Statue. 

7. The Meston Settlement .—The most important concrete question 
in the Financial Field is the allocation of revenues at present made by 
the Devolution Buies under what is known as the Meston Settlement. 
The authors of the Montagu Chelmsford Report found in the then exis-. 
ting financial arrangements between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments a serious obstacle to provincial enfranchisement, because the 
system of divided heads made central control over those heads inevitable, 
and it consequently laid it down that “ if the popular principle is to have 
fair play at all in Provincial Governments, it is imperative that some 
means be found of securing to the provinces entirely separate revenue 
resources ” (paragraph 109). Further the encouragement of Provincial 
independence involved the abandonment of the principle on which previous 
settlements had been based, viz ., the allocation to the Provinces of sources 
of revenue sufficient to meet their estimated needs and the reservation 
of the surplus to the Government of India. The new arrangements were 
based on an estimate of the requirements of the Central Government and 
proceeded to give to it sufficient resource'- to meet them, and to leave 
all other revenues to Provincial Governments which would thenceforth 
be responsible for the development of all provincial services. 


8. The concrete proposals of the Joint Report were subsequently 
examined by the Meston Committee who agreed that Income-tax should 
be a Central head, but recommended that the revenue from General as 
well as Judicial Stamps should go to the provinces, their main reason being 
that otherwise the poorer provinces, would start with hardly any surplus 
and the ‘ taint of a divided head ’ would remain. The Committee devised 
a rather different method of assessing provincial contributions, which on 
the amended figures of the Government of India requirements were now 
calculated at a figure of 983 lakhs. Disregarding expenditure they 
confined attention to the increase in revenue which each province was 
to get, and after fixing specially low contributions for Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam, spread the remainder over the 
other provinces by a fiat rate of about -60 per cent, on their new revenues. 
In the Punjab the assumed increase in revenues amounted to 289 lakhs 
and the contribution was therefore fixed at 175 lakhs, or 18 per cent, ol 
the total 983 lakhs. It was explained that “ In the Punjab also the 
windfall is large and balances are full, while here the revenues move 
upward with marked ease Even allowing for the contribution, the net 
increase m spending power would be 114 lakhs. These recommendations 
were adopted with the modification contained in Devolution Rule 15’ by 
which if the income assessed to income-tax exceeds the 1920-21 figure 
local Governments receive 3 pies in the rupee of such excess. 


9. It was recognised from the first that under this plan some pro¬ 
vinces would bear a much heavier proportion of the cost of the Indian 
Government than others, and the fact that the Punjab was one of the suffer- 
ers from this point of view was admitted in the Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion (subsequently rejected by the Joint Select Committee,) regarding stan¬ 
dard contributions to be reached in 7 years time, when the Punjab contri¬ 
bution wasto faU from 18 to 9 per cent. But this drawback was at the time 
inevitable being based on pre-existing inequalities which could not be 
soddaniy xemoved, and it is difficult to see what better plan could at that 
tame have been devised. To the Punjab, it did actually give an increased 
spending ^war m the first year of 102 lakhs. In spite of this the Pro- 
vuwe found itself immediately in financial difficulties, and before the end 

(tovernnieEt of India with, the keenest 
fbni eentohaMoa to. ewtad, revenues should be halved* 



It 


The main argument was that the settlement took no account of the large 
increase in expenditure rendered inevitable by the increased cost of living, 
iSr*S .SLials, by to undeveloped ewe of to Pwvmee and ft 
the rigorous economy practised during the War. Bat the hnanei.il 
position of the Central Government at the time made any reduction of 
contribution impossible, and at a meeting of financial representatives in 
Anril 1922 at which the matter was discussed, it became evident that a.l 
provinces were in very similar difficulties. Indeed the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment proposed a complete revision of the settlement and asked that the 
local Government should receive half the income-tax collected m the 
p«idS™S “irender half to land wenue. Tie other pwmcw 
stronelv opposed the reversion to a system of divided heads and were eup- 
wriJbvX Government of India who argued that “ A clear division o, 
~TOm.p/between the central and local Governments was the basis of the 

we consider ifc axiomatic tlsat ' * 
S£>n Sd ™W»P»« .»«■«»? 

each Government there can be no provincisti autonomy m my sense ot 
»» xiie Secretary of State took the mme view. He remarked 
suite of the financial difficulties of the provinces it was still true 
ffittTsSU Placed at their disposal 

which would not have accrued to them under the pre-existing , arrange¬ 
ment* and in the then state of the Central Government finances he could 
only say that remission of contributions was out of the quesUon and fiat 
*xii that be done was to aim at their redaction and ultimate exane 

Su at soon« drcumstauces allowed. Contributions have m consequence 
tiou as soon^ , Ptiniah th - flmres stand as follows 


1921-22 

-• 

1,75,00,000 

1922-29 — 


1,75,00,000 

1923-24 

««*» 

1,75,00,000 

1924-25 

... 

1,75,00,000 

1,13,84,000 (partial remission 

1925-26 


of contribution 
Bs. 61,16,000). 

1926-27 

... 

85,73,000 (remission of 28 
lakhs). 

1927-28 


(total remission). 

1928-29 


(total remission). 


10 We are now in a better position tha* we , rarr^dnd 

estimate the results of the Meston Settlement. 

S its main object of effecting a dmtmn of S3S? Sid mvS 

a considerable measure of provincial am tact have beea 

’t^s j-EFSuam .sjtlssk, 

£ 22 ."ySXKJa 

y. “ ST'of'&S 1 S3fSSSi> rr 

XI. Nevertheless the Meston Settlement has had two great draw- 

Si SSXJf “ 

K p SniK sers/fiiv- -* 
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court fees and stamp duties have been raised and special 
rates fixed for conveyances of urban lands, but the general 
difficulty that the Legislature cannot take adequate steps 
to distribute taxation over the urban and rural population 
still remains ; 

(it) The increased expenditure from Provincial revenues on the 
Beneficieat Departments anu the consequent moral and 
material development of the province may be expected to 
result in an increase in receipts from income-tax and from 
railways, both of which go to the Central Government. 

12. After i922 there appears to have been no correspondence 
on the subject of the Meston Settlement till the appointment of the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee. The Committee was told that it was no 
part of its function to revise the Meston Settlement but was asked to 
indicate the theoretically correct distribution of taxes between the 
Imperial and local Governments. Their final recommendations reduced 
themselves to : — 

(a) the transfer of non-judicial stamps, excise duty on country- 

made ‘foreign’ liquor and possibly the revenue now derived 
from excise opium to the Imperial Government, and 

(b) the establishment of equilibrium by the transfer to the 

provinces of a share of the income-tax. 

The Government of India rejected the proposal that the revenue 
from excise opium and the excise duty on country made ‘foreign’ liquor 
should be transferred to the Central Government on the ground that it 
would be undesirable and contrary to the whole trend of policy since the 
introduction of the Reforms that provincial agencies should be employed 
to administer an important subject the revenue of which would be Cen¬ 
tral. They thought that the proposal to centralize non-judicial stamps 
was sound. They pointed out (i) that the Meston Committee diverted 
them to the provinces only because they “found no other means of'securine 
a complete separation of the sources of revenue between Provincial and 
Central Governments which would give adequate revenue to certain 
provinces,” (it) that in order to obviate inconvenience arising out of 
different rates of duty being applied in different provinces the Government 
of India had already been compelled to reserve the right of fifing the 
duty in some of the more important items in the stamp schedule, and (wi) 
that the questions of stamp duty are closely bound up with problems of 
the extension and improvement of banking and money market facilities 
with which the Government of India deal. They proposed 

(i) that non-judicial stamps should be transferred to the Central 
Government; 

(») that to compensate provinces for the loss of revenue and to 
give elasticity to rovincial revenues, they shbuld be given 
the proceeds of a flat rate of income-tax on personal 
incomes of asscssees resident within the province • 

(tit) that the resulting provincial deficits should be made good 
by fixed assignments from the Government of Tndia 




<*) 

(«) 



provincial finance by depriv- 
' aising new taxation from 


of a fixed assignment 
an element of natural 
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it mors than ever difficult to reconcile divergent interests 
in questions of taxation. 

13 . The question was discussed at the conference of Financial 
Representatives in Nov ember 1926, and as a result the Government of 
India made the following revised proposals 

fiv Stamp duties on certain commercial and quasi-commercial 
documents should be centralised from 1st April 1928; 


(■it) Provinces should receive a share of income-tax at the rate 
of 3 pies per rupee on personal assessable income ; 

(i«) The present assignment under Devolution rule 15 and cer¬ 
tain other revenue assignments to the provinces should be 
abolished ; 

Uv) Anv loss to provinces should be made good by an assign¬ 
ment from central revenues ; however, actually, the figures 
indicated that provinces would gain to the extent of 65 
lakhs. 


It was calculated that bv including in the account 7 lakhs compen¬ 
sation on account of loss of still-head duty which would be abolished 
under [Hi) above, the Punjab Government would practically neither gam 
nor lose by the proposals. 

14 The Punjab Government in reply agreed to (I) on the under¬ 
standing* that adequate compensation was given, but expressed doubts as 
to Se accuracy of the figures given regarding ‘ if) and protested against 
the inclusion of the abolition of the compensation for loss of stdl-head 
duty, when practically no rtjrite 


5 ] 







Belgium and Germany a large proportion of local taxation is obtained by 
mean? of additions to certain State taxes, which are apparently assessed 
and collected by the State. It is argued for these centimes additionels that 
they make the management of local finance simpler and less costly, and 
give the tax payers much greater security against peculation ’ and 
exaction. On the other hand, they do definitely limit the field of local 
self-Government, and make the basis of taxation uniform where the 
objects of taxation are so different that a separate system has obvious 
advantages. These latter arguments apply chiefly to centimes additionels 
imposed by local authorities. They have less force in the case of a 
Provincial Government which is merely supplementing its other revenues 
and redressing the balance of taxation by a surcharge on an Imperial 
tax. In the Punjab a surcharge on the income-tax has the great advan¬ 
tage of enabling the Local Government to tax the industrial and commer¬ 
cial classes. This is a very important consideration. At present the 
Punjab Government finds itself embarrassed by having its sources of 
raising revenue limited mainly to the imposts which affect the rural 
classes. An additional argument in its favour is the fact that a nears of 
Imperial income-tax are already collected by the provincial revenue staff 
which could therefore collect the centimes additionels without difficulty or 
friction with the Central Government. 

17. The Taxation Enquiry Committee considered this possibility 
in paragraph 532 of its Report, and rejected it on two grounds 

(i) The proceeds of the tax would, as respects some incomes, 
go entirely to the province of origin. It is a system which 
can only be employed successfully where the income 
taxation machinery is directed' to taxing either by 
reference to the source or by reference to the destination 
of the income, and not where a combination of both 
methods is adopted. 


(ii) If Provincial Governments were to be empowered to deter¬ 
mine the rates of surcharge on the Imperial income tax, 
an inevitable result would be variations in the rates in 
different provinces, which are to be deprecated in the 
interests of commerce and industry.” 

18. Neither of these objections appear- to be conclusive ftf is 
equally applicable to the Government of India’s proposals which base 
Provincial Governments’ shares of income-tax on residence only (ii) 
does not appear to have troubled other countries, and in India variations 
in the rate would not be excessive for it would be necessary to leave to 
the Central Government the power of prescribing a maximum surcharge 
lest tii© productivity of one of its main sources of revenue should be 
prejudicially affected. The system has the further advantage of-beinsr 
already well known and understood in the form of local rate.* 



Another suggestion is that by which a portion or the whole 
of particular taxes collected by the Government of India 
. , . ssigned to the Provincial Governments. This -is the system 

that has been in force m Germany since 1920. The Central Government 
«. « 1 ™ oorne » inheritance, land transfer and turnover taxes, 
a portion of the -taxes to the States. Two-tbirds of the 

i tax, half of the land transfer tax 
^ ; are apportioned to the Provincial 
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will be more elastic and might in most eases be expected to expand with 
the growth of prosperity and the development of the Province. Never¬ 
theless if a surcharge on income-tax cannot be accepted, we would be 
glad to accept a share of a central tax. 

20. In certain special cases the interests of the Central Govern¬ 
ment might be well served by assigning some part o! the yield of a central 
tax to the Provincial Governments lor a specified purpose. For instance, 
though roads are a provinc a! subject, the assignment of part of the dity 
on petrol for expenditure on roads would benefit All-India communica¬ 
tions and inter-provincial trade, while the assignment of a share of the 
import duty on foreign liquor would check tendencies of Provincial 
Governments to increase receipts under Fxcise at the expense of the duty 
on imports. 

21. The local Government at present has no power of residuary 
taxation.' The exiting statutory provisions dealing with the delimitation 
of the Central and Provincial fields of taxation and the control of the 
Central Government over taxation by provinces and local bodies, allot 
certain specific taxes to the provinces and leave the residuary power m 
the hands of the Central Government, in vieu of the narrowness of the 
field allotted to the provinces, in which no important scope tor increase 
except in the case of succession duty-a tax invo vine serious > omplexities 
in imposition—is included, we ruggett that the rebury power of texa- 
tion should be transferred to the Provincial Government T t<; fiscal 
Bpbere of the Central Government should 1 e defined by btatate, leaving 
the range of taxation, not included in that sphere, oper. to the pr ivinccs. 
Sanction should be necessary for the introduction of buy provincial 
legislation affecting taxes scheduled Central; and on the administrative 
side the Central Government should return control for the purpose of 
protecting its monopoly within that field. If the grant of residuary power 
to provinces is not found possible, we d* sire to see the existing net of 
scheduled taxes ame&ded so as to include a discretion to the Province to 
impose taxes on incomes in a category below the minimum taxed by the 
Government of India. This discretion is required to give elasticity m 
seeking sources of provincial revenue other than land on which the mam 
burden now falls. 

22 Certain difficulties have arisen from the control at present 
exercised* by the Central Government over taxation by local bodies in the 
provinces. These have already been dealt with in Part I of the Memo¬ 
randa, Chapter VII, and it is only necessary now to draw attention once 
more to the criticisms already made. 

23 Up to this point we have disenased the methods by which a 
provincial Government needing additional funds for development, could 
without deserting the main principles of the Meston Settlement secure 
additional revenue. Wc deprecate a return to the system of divided 


heads of revenue for the purpose, and we could prefer also to avoid 
subventions from Central funds, unless some special mmmJ 1 ° r * 1 
crisis made a recourse to the latter desirable. Either of the latter system! 
militeteSdustthe development of provincial responsibility, mdepenr 
initiative, while the system of subventions involves the 

resentment by other proving. Such a subventton 
require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 


Illttlt 


now turn to the converse ewe where the Central 
f in need of funds in excess of what can be derived 
to it. Beyond the ttansfer under 
from the spneres m from commer dal stamps, no transfer of the 

any provincial tax to the Central 
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grave financial crisis, assistance may be needed. For sueb cases if 

^° uId t ^ ° f a Subvention in cash in the shape of a percent¬ 
age of the total ordinary revenues of the Provinces. ^ P cent 

, 25. A minor question, but one of some practical imoortTn^ ; 0 

whether the Central or Provincial Governments should be permitted S 
make contributions towards the administration of individual provffiliS 
or central subjects respectively, apart from those which are in the nature 
of payments for services rendered. In 1926 the Government 
dressed the Secretary of State on this subject, and proposed an^dlntf 1 ' 
to the Devolution Buies permitting (a) expenditure from central ^° D 
r^u P r r °J- incial object with the object ofconfrrX anvLnefif 1 ^' 

f e , neral] / or aiding the administration of a central subiec? 
and (b) expenditure from provincial revenues on . T, ]eet > 

the object of conferring any benefit on the province The Secret * Wlt r 
State agreed that some elasticity was required but thought tm? * y of 
rule obliterated the dividing line and ivis not tbe P r °P°sed 

to perpetuate all the paying’ tS^ Sg madf ^*£8* 
was left in an indeterminate condition for examination hv the ■It ! 4 tter 
Commission. For practical reasons we think- it statutory 

tributions or expenditure of this nature should l^prohibiSd 
interpreted such prohibition would debar mv„!n , p h blt d - Rigidly 
or for goods supplied It wonm !tln P ; f lor services rendered 

guaranteeing the Post and Tele^raph^DVmirtnieTit 0 ? 8 G , ov<irnment fr om 
a new office or a railway i» from lo " s 111 bnflding 

of this sort should be admissible provide? th? 1 ?* of 1 hne ‘„ Payment8 
Government, as the ease mav be has lr . p ocal ? r Central 
instance the Punjab Government now interest in them. For 

Aitchison College, Bengal t 0 the v;„+ ° ^' lbute . s to the cost of the 

Museum, the United Provinces to **“ Indian 

stands, the ownersMp^^'alfland 1 ^vitsTu^th^O 1111 ^ 1 ' th ,f l aW ’ aS ifc 
or local Government, as the case mav ho n ~ Crown, , aild ^ be Central 
the effective discharge of its duties mtiw’th a -i ^ be °t a user for 
Also, under Section 30 of the Act a local ° f India Act - 

dispose any such land in its possession may 8eI1 and 

restrictions as may be imoosed hv- th to sueb provisions or 

jcct of these restrkfen"C,? c s to th! “"V*? 0, State - ? he «*- 
randum dealing with control itp P r ^ vl ^ Ui > portion of this memo- 

and the GoverlorCeSta “™the £.,? °f State 

within the provincial sphere and wis tw!* 01 Government acting 
^deration We are more immediakv ^ 

of the sphere of the local Gnve™™.d,+ - ern ‘ the delimitation 

practical issue which h£IrijSff** ° f Iand ' The 
and local Governments to which Section*™ between Central 

The Secretary of State has ISSibSSJ ha l n ? ^cation. 

tenos of payment laid down andS*these^Sjfo^STt 0 * ’‘S* tio 
tween a local Government and a eento land transferred be- 
we wish to dispute the reasonableness of t ® rnnieQ t are equitable, nor do 

.&,! beboSdE^d * l0 “? 

any land in the province wnnims i fu tbe Government 
the effective discharge of its dutFeT^wJ th f Government of 

. . a »ition be maintained bT Static th^ ^ Iy des f e ^at the 

vests m the Crown and that i™ the o^aerahip 0 f land 

ment it held byitd theU<™„^“S' °‘ * ^ 

ment of Indio to acquire it for the necesary diih’in&'nf » *5',.°°™- 

the rales framed hxr _ discharge of its duties, and 

oi State to govern the condition of 
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APPENDIX A. 

Carnal. Suwwm. 


Derohiikn Kales, Sehedmle II, Part I. 

1 (*), the posiHon as regarls rentcmments is one of eanshlerobk <!i« m>fy. T.v Irval 
Government is empowered to confirm and cancel bye*!aw« nodt r sretmn pi ■«? > i^y.- 

ments Act 1924 that beeo ning pm'tieallv n*om«iMefor a '*•»*<• w'. »f ti’.c <*•*»;] «» working 
of eantonment administration. Section* 5i and 51. of the Art ak . confer serf wile respos*- 
bilities npon the local Government as regards control of Cantonmen+ Boards, an1 recti * r ‘* " 
and 54 as regards taxation. Moreover, sectioa 51 ? 2« of the Aui recognise* »he lo.al Gov¬ 
ernment's general responsibility as regards the public hea th, safety and rtswwrc* of the 
civilian population, and he local Government «H*h givessiant* to rehrrle sr a-»to B »rnt* 
i, particularly concerned with the provision and oversight of e^caiMua: .««*»»>**« the 
civilian population. It seen* dear that the quest™ of the dehrmtat ro of t.e sphere of t 
Central and Provincial Governments in cantonments will have to br ernsiirered in detail, as it 
does not seem proper that jn the discharge cf it* responsibilities to the ciVshan jopalation the 
local Government sboald act merely as an agent of the Central tiovernment. 

5 foV We recommend the omsmnn of all word* after railway* with the necessary eon- 
■eqnential changes in enrrv 8 ( 0 of Part II ef the Schedule. W tcnmnlcr that axtr* nm^F*l 
Smways whether or not in phvsiea' connection with, or built on tne sane gaage a*, a m*M 
Hue fbooW be a purely provincial subject* 

* {c \ After the words “ inland waterways ” substitute “ o far as they affect more 
than one Province.” We tbirk it unnecessary that purely internal waterways should be a 
Cental Subject. 

11. The question of income-tax and other aU-India rewnu** is dealt with in *he sec¬ 
tion of this Memorandum which deals with Finance. 

18 This head will he subject to modification if 
finance, a subject dealt with in the appropriate section. 

16. The vagueness cf this entry baa a. explained in detail in Chapter IX A of **1 
«f tViia Memorandum, be n responsible for the ntee-s tv of referring almort every pee- of 

wfd liabilities. We fully admit that both mil procedure and the \™™'***y* t£p^nkb 
Civil Law shonld be uniform throughout I editor where ej “*■* ,. - '.„j „r aD d 

^Sn elapses of cm*. are triable by hev.nne Courts^ £»*» S XSJ But S 
Muhammadan I aw) the difference shonld be under tb* Go 

also think that it should not be nect* 1 *^ to obtain « particular an 

for enactments wbi^e^y “ h {b# Acuity 

S^ade whe^Wcring the sphere of the Government of India in the lagmlntire Mi. 

18. We agree that commy k- Ml be a Central rehject, hut do n.t under, 
what, if any, are the farther implications i f the entry at it stands. 

.. »a %, «,d with entry 59 of Part II of the Schedule. The position i» 

80. Entry 3 It bile rrinii si i recedure and the mm h°* T 

^ewhatemdsT to that < f Dul l Bfbra » l c dk it is «> desirable fat lcg»ktim 

=«= 

of this part of cor Memorandum. 

81. We think that only fire arm*, arnmnaitron and explosives shonld t* Central. 

VS, We sngpert that retidnary powers should vest ™ **^f ^ 

Central GovermnTOt and have elaborated this propm.1 » the body of th» P-« «T 


there is & «n»ple*« mpmmtim ©f 
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APPENDIX B. 


Pbovikcul Subjects. 

Devolution Buies, Schedule II, Part II. 

. lcn , 1 (a ^ Tlie present restrictions are laid down in the Local Authorities Loans Ant fv 

otherwise, to enforce such restrictions, otherwise the raisin? of a loan by t^loS 

m,g em rra8S ° 0t mere,y the G °™ eut «* I^ia but the Government aether 

ft 44 4^“^ l 

mtnsTcfmtun^^^^^^^ ° f th * ^"dhureVlto 

that required by the Deeds oFthtTeivil ^pulation. con8tnlo ^ lon »r mamtenance in excess of 

words 5 « ° f Part « would omit the 

dealt wKps^V qUMi0n0fmtri0ti0,1S F6eCribed Mder Sectk “ S0 <*«" Act will be 

to legisLtionT; tSL^Sre^ def ^°“ * —ed forests should be subject 

it inconsistent with itenwld andlo°of PartT +t be ft °P tbe face of 

meat should not have toe power to c^te s^oial SuS Wn ^ the IoCai Go ^' 

dealiug with kL ^ 011 ° f n °“' indiCial ^ * d6alt 

21 . 

too wide, 

of State in Council in' the rtotTlnd^ti^ry^”^ ^ ^ Seoreta, 7 

Indian *“* ien{eB shorfd »* «*!!« as net subject to legislation by toe 


with in the section of this Part 


We think that the general reservation of legislation by the Indian Legislature is 


it 


PAST IV.'_Official Pboposals foe the Peahchisb and Electoeatb. 

Th$ FmrmMMe* 

The principle upon which the existing Franchise is based is broadly 
sneaking one of convenience in administration. The authors of the Jo^t 
KorT did indeed in paragraph 275 observe that it was necessary to 
measure the number of persons who eould reasonably be entrusted with 
the duties of citizenship. But they went on to say (paragraph - *6) that 
thn limitations cf the franchise, which it was obviously desirable to 
» S »» poaTbte, Should bo determined with reference » 

pr~*ical dMculties "**%*%*£* tSTmX £ held »Vol 
°a tSSZTZ 1‘unTab LI?,uLS' in discing the pre- 

perty qualification observed that two objects must be kept m nuad _. one 

th ^ roSStee had mven them no means of forming a picture of 

isfmewhat diiterent poiniinif SfenSnd 

S T 5o I as the rentaTSdatd in urban areas, considered it politic and 

lfeyf^*3l!SSS V^StLSS £ "sti-k-e* 

".ade Vr.tketonaioriU 

they were at as to the possible political or social 

srsar-^s- rrr ssrsfss 

£ TZl 

Ministers recommendedthe redact nts> The Punjab Government, 

rXv^SprasidVe to afa^tLKto 

tion in the Punjab, and that nnSoSSS constituencies and add to 
SS*SS£.“i^££ to the enisling system <* Urban reprerentation. 
The Committee, therefore, did not support the P^P 0 

*. It - been qM ^?$£& ££*£ 

percentage of voters to popnlat »a.i, 6 towns in the present franchise 

urban areas. The lMg®£“P r «? eat ^^12, to be 
was considered by the ®^* BC 0 £ we alth and intelligence, ami by 

justified “by their WM* >?«SS »• town? *** ®«- 

the larger interest ev^eeii m P^l q ^ tie j^chia** saioe it ha* 

over, a more ,®* tend ^f *^.f m unkfml than in rural local self-govern- 
been more wildly exerciiwi m - standard of literacy in 

ment.” We have nn flg»Ml «•*«» **certrnn citi« and 
urban areas. The last census jSfS’Koowt of a populatinn of 9#I,000 

fudect&d towns with ft popnlfttlon . * * .„ 'u,.* ;+• i» iiifil®!}!® that in 

Stoaraas classified m 

all towns with true mb^^ch^teristics tne^iaa^i ^ lfm &«e is no 

the same. If w, date 28 * of adult mates as agauwt 

doubt that urban kt«»cy but) figures are already obsolete : they 
9 in the province as & whole, but, w efiort of 1910 and previous years, 

^fthf^Sonnrit^ been changed by “ *2i 

“ fS^^en place dnring the tat 1» !«»• !n any res* 



the percentage of voters to adult literate males varies so ereativ fw« m „ 
vince to province-from 34 in Bihar and Orissa to I40in 4? 
Provinces-that we doubt if the degree of literacy necessarily affS^ 
decisive rest in making recommendations for the grant of the fr3£- 
And the point of distinction that the townsman is^Sre aSusW^ 
voting has to a considerable extent disappeared. customed to 

3. As has been observed in Part I-Chapter Il-param-anh in «, 
chief reason for the difference in proportion of voters to pS^tion in 
urban and rural areas appears to be the absence in the latter «? 
corresponding to Rs. 96 annual tenancy in townt 17&r 
numbers go, the disparity could at once be corrected by lowering 
revenue qualification for the rural proprietor; but the difference^ 1 ?? 
only one of mere numerical proportions to population but of inclusL S 
a class ; and m consequence the question which first arises S whetW 
the vote should be given to agricultural tenants n v. 15 W11 ® tjl er 
that the Punjab Advisory Committee was divided as to the^w?^ 0 ^ 
this step, as they found that the grant of the voS To teLiS a X£ 
have consequences in arousing the agrarian question whteh is^ot at ^ 

sent a prominent feature m practical politics ; and the r Pre ' 

ment in 1918 observed that there was no special class nf Z?? Gove ™- 
Punjab, that most tenants were the proprietors of smalThnlTilJ 11 
also cultivated part of their neighbour^ the^^ 

special representation was required. We do not ourselves S Tw *?° 
vote should be withheld on account of an appreELn TTtL **} th ® 
Further, the tenant does actually, in onr opinion constitute* tU ^ 

separate interests which entitle him to representation wiik + ? SS wtil 
be much identity between the tenant 2d thetS JSJL?“V 
civilization and in standard of living, yet thSe S acSvT b<>th m 
belief a social gap between the man who owns land in however* 5 sm2°a 

quantity and the man who does not. This ; e ® small a 

Alienation of Land Act. The landless cultivate? mav SSh? by th ® 
ber of an agricultural tribe whose fathers have inlomf Sv T*‘ 
land, but often he belongs to the menial classes, and cannot 7 if ? tb ® lr 
in the world qualify for a vote bv buying knd Tn h , e rises 

tion would in our present view be a mistake for th* /i, ^ blS ^ 18tmc ' 
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there is nothing else to be done-we shall in many caws he 
+ . w K ft wfcen the election comes are m a different part ot toe 

nrovince A farther difficulty arises from the absence of cash-rents, which 
aS the‘chief basis of the tenant franchise m other P^mces and the 

, , m Awtiirtim far rfifliMlltV. It l§ trill 1 that Ill tllOS© prOVlHCCS 
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dements of both interests. We, therefore, recommend that in the case of 
land owners, Crown tenants and occupancy tenants the qualification should 
be reduced to the payment of Rs. 20 land revenue. It is estimated that 
the effect of this will be to add some 120,000 voters to the register exclusive 
of an unknown number of tenants. On general grounds also there is room 
for extension of the franchise. There has been a great increase in general 
literacy, and the keenness in rural polling even in districts previously 
regarded as backward and remote, denotes an ambition which can hardly 
be disregarded. 

6. The effect of these proposals, though not fully cognizable, will 
obviously be very considerably to increase the rural vote and, as has been 
observed above, the reduction of the difference between the urban and 
the rural franchise, which is in present circumstances anomalous, is one of 
the objects which we have in view. At the same time we think it impoli¬ 
tic to make a large extension of rural votes without some corresponding ex¬ 
tension in towns, and we recommend that if the principle of increase above 
discussed is adopted in rural circles, the ownership or tenancy of im¬ 
movable property not assessed to land revenue of the rental value of Rs. 72 
per annum as against Rs. 96 should be the urban qualification for the 
vote. As a corollary the ownership of immovable property not assessed 
to land revenue should qualify if its value is 3,000, in place of the existing 
standard of 4,000. This will increase the urban register, but not it is 
expected in proportion to the increase in the number of the electorate 
which has been proposed above. These proposals for the extension of 
franchise though they chiefly serve the object of making rural and urban 
franchise more equal, will also lead to extend the field of political con¬ 
sciousness generally. In themselves they are not calculated to have 
any marked effect on the constitution of the legislature neither will the 
class of persons newly franchised differ in any noticeable degree from 
those who at present possess a vote, nor is it likely that the exten¬ 
sion of the franchise will have any effect on the class of candidates elected 
though they may affect the volume of representation of various com¬ 
munities. 


The Commwmml Question. 

„ ^ 7 * Having iu the preceding paragraphs dealt with the question 
of the general extention of the Franchise we now approach a far more 
difficult problem; one which has been, and will be, the subject of the 
keenest controversy, and one which has the most far reaching effect on 
the whole system of Government. That is the question of representation 
m between communities. The present system, under which the strength 
of communities m the Legislature is not left to the operation of natural 
is determmded by Statutory rule, is (as explained in paragraph 
20, Chapter H) the outcome of the Lucknow Pact of 1916, asmodified 
% representations subsequently made by the Sikh community It is 
unnecessary for as here to canvass at any length the arguments used by 

° r ^ of tae system of communal representation^ 

un sne question of principle, our conclusions must remain those of the 
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unreality in the responsibility of Ministers, -who have been able thereby to 
supplement deficiencies in the votes of their followers. If real progress is 
to be made in trying out the principles of responsible Government, we feel 
that the official bloc should disappear as far as voting power is concerned. 
Owing to the lack of administrative experience in the Council, it will be 
necessary to retain a number of officials to explain the details of 
administrative measures and the grounds on which they are justified; 
but these officials while possessing the right to speak in the Legislature 
will not have the right to vote. The only official with a right to vote 
should be the official member of the Provincial Cabinet. We assume also 
for the present purpose, that it will be unnecessary to retain the five 
nominated non-officials not representing definite communities, though we 
shall have to return subsequently to the question of the advisability of 
finding means of giving a place to some of the interests which these 
nominations have in practice been utilized to represent. 


I®* With the disappearance of these official and nominated votes, 
the numbers of the House would be reduced from 94 to 75 . Of these one 
would be official, three. would be nominated to represent the European 
Ango-Indian ^ and Indian Christian communities (it being doubtful if we 
can find suitable 'electorates for these sections) and <1 elected. Before 
proceeding further, it will be well to consider whether there are any 
special interests other than those now provided, for which it is necessary 
to find a representation. We have already discussed the question of the 
depressed classes. They will secure some representation in the agricul¬ 
tural tenant vote. They do not constitute a special problem in this 
Province ; and it would be difficult to suggest any satisfactory electorate 
lort nem .. As a result of these considerations, we would exclude them. 
Industrial _ labour, though not of first importance in the Province, has 
interests of its own—not directly or indirectly represented by any elected 
member at present m Council, though to some extent safeguarded by nomi- 
nation. We would give them representation by one seat. The method 
ofeiection of this representative will be a matter of some difficulty and 
will be separately explored. The military element is of primary impor- 
tance in this Province. It has been represented in the past by the 
nomination from retired Punjab J ndian Officers. We would continue this 
tradition and delude a member drawn from retired Indian Officers of the 
Indian Army domiciled in the Punjab. We can think of no other special 
interests which justify special representation. The total, with these Addi¬ 
tions, would now stand at 77 . 

re £ ar<is total number at which we should aim. we 
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in that it contemplates the pterions fixation of communal representation ; 
though it may be tempered by the admission of the open electorate it is 
already a long step towards communal representation as now practised. 
As we have stated, there is a considerable section of Hindus in favour of 
this proposal; the attitude of the Sikhs towards it is not altogether clear. 
Those of the Hindus who support it, claim that it avoids the evils of full 
communalism, in that it does not take away from the minority commu¬ 
nity its right to influence the selection of members of the Legislature ; 
they point out that if the minority does not desire exclusion from the 
exercise of this right, it is unfair to force that exclusion on it at the in¬ 
stance of the majority. It is unnecessary to repeat that the Muhamma¬ 
dans are, as a community, strongly opposed to any system of open voting. 
It would not, in their view, be sufficient to secure for their community 
adequate representation by reservation of seats; they claim that repre¬ 
sentation can only be regarded as full and satisfactory if it is secured 
through the separate votes of their own community. They disclaim, as 
a community, any desire to influence the choice of Hindus in selecting 
their own candidate; but a Muslim who might owe his selection largely 
to Hindu votes would not be regarded by them as capable of voicing the 
true feelings of their community. 

15. While the system may offer some attractions, in that it re¬ 
cognizes open voting, it is not devoid of difficulties. It does not save 
us from the embarrassing necessity of fixing proportions in advance, with 
the inevitable difficulty of deciding whether proportions shall be fixed on 
population or voting strength, or whether the calculation needs in parti¬ 
cular eases ro be weighted in order to give effect to the special claims of 
a minority community A distribution on population basis would give 
Muslims 55 seats, Sikhs 11 and others 34; a distribution on present vot¬ 
ing strength would give a proportion of 44 Muslims, 24 Sikhs, and 32 
others. The difference is therefore considerable, and the basis to be adopt¬ 
ed for fixing the proportion of reserved seats would in itself become a 
matter of acute controversy; nor would a decision be rendered easier by 
the fact that the actual proportion of voters to communities, under our 
proposals for the extension of the franchise, is difficult to ascertain. If 
the system gives to the minority the power of influencing the choice of 
the majority, it also gives in many cases to the majority a preponderating 
influence oil the choice of the candidate of the minority, a fact which, we 
think, is not yet sufficiently appreciated by the latter. We are also ap¬ 
prehensive that mixed voting for reserved seats will involve much of that 
canvassing on purely religious lines and consequent embitterment of com¬ 
munal feeling which we have thought to be the likely consequence of open 
voting for territorial constituencies. There, moreover, are certain practical 
difficulties connected with the system of reserved seats. If every member 
of the minority has to have a vote for a reserved seat the constituency 
can be no smaller than that which is entitled by numbers to a single seat. 
This would in the Punjab give several 8 and 10 member constituencies. 
The difficulty could be got over by assigning the reserved seats to selected 
constituencies, but this would disenfranchise members of the minority in 
other constituencies in respect of a reserved seat. 


16. Obviously very great difficuties would attend the application 
of any one of the above three systems to the whole of the seats in the 
Legidatnre. It remains to be seen whether there are any other alternatives 
to be explored. One method that may merit examination is to take the 
existing elective element as fixed, and to explore by what methods addi¬ 
tional elective seats sufficient to bring the total up to the figure, referred 
to in paragraph 11, could be divided up. It may be recognized that some 

their existing representation as an achieved 
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landholders’ constituency ; as the number of voters for the Muhammadan 
landholders’ constituency is more than equal to the combined voters in 
the general and Sikh landholders’ constituencies, and it would appear 
equitable that another seat should be added and that ther-* should be 2 
instead of 1 member returned by the Muhammadan landowners. We 
have also to take into account the substitution of eh-etion for nomination 
for the representatives of the European, Anglo-Indian and Indian Chris¬ 
tian communities if farther examination shows this to be possible. This 
is a matter in which we prefer not to commit ourselves without a clearer 
indication than we at present possess of the wishes of the several com¬ 
munities. We have also proposal to add 2 seat s, though we can r ot at 
present say whether it will be possible to fill them by election, in order 
to represent special interests (Industrial labour and Indian officers), and 
we have also to add one official seat. This would bring the number 
from which a start might be made to 78, in place of the figure of 17 given 
in paragraph 


17. We have explored the .problem of how to fill additional elected 
seats so as to bring numbers up to the total envisaged in paragraph 11 on 
the following lines though, as will be seen later, we are unab;e to come 
to anv conclusion. Our examination has been conducted from the point 
of view that approximately 28 scats should be added. One alternative is 
to add - 8 seats open to general election—one for each of the distorts 
in the Province except Simla which should he joined with Auioahk ^ Ihe 
theoretical advantages claimed for open electorates not'd not agam be 
exnlained. The » prim disadvantages have already been set forth in 
paraer&ph 13. Our exploration of this alternative leads to the conclusion 
that no rough estimate can at present be made of the communal results of 
such elections. Any estimate must be obscured by too many uncertain 
elements to command confidence. It is impossible to fore*ffitbe precise 
effect of the additions suggested in the electorate, hut it is fairly certain 
that in some districts the changes will have a considerable effect on 
the present balance of the composition of the voters list Obviously also 
results must vary considerably if the vote of a particular community is 
split up between two candidates, or if all three communities put forward 
Knarate candidates or, in the alternative, if two out of the 3 combine to 
support a joint candidate. Judged simply by the data of the 
listsf 7 districts would probably return Hindus ; .. districts would probably 
£gh noTSrtainly, return Sikhs ; and 12 districts would return lludims 
But the issue in the remaining 4 districts isopen. In these conditions it 
is hardly to be expected that the prospect, which this system o^rs on 
13 Y J ;t s speculative nature, is likely to secure any general accep¬ 
tance The system is likely to give results substantially divergent from 
present expectoSns It isdouftful if the communities concerned wouM 
P TC iiiinp^ to commit themselves to the adoption of a plan which gives 
Sob aIgMd^S assurance of realisation of tk* 


ttons. . . * 
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between urban and rural interests it is no doubt the ease that while 
the urban voters would exercise some influence in general district 
constituencies, these constituencies and the additional landholders’ 
constituency would be preponderatingly rural in complexion, and therefore 
the proposal goes some way towards making the representation between 
rural and urban bear a somewhat more accurate relation to the figures 
of population. 

19. The third method of distributing the additional seats would 
be on the basis of purely communal electorates. We have explained that 
at the present stage the latter method is one to which the Muslim 
community as a whole attach great importance. Their adherence to the 
system is not due to considerations confined to this Province Numerical 
results, which might be satisfactory to them in the Punjab, could possibly 
be obtained by the second alternative, but the principle involved is 
repugnant to them because of its possible repercussions on scattered 
Muslim communities in a minority position in other provinces. 

20. At the moment between the various alternatives which we 
have explored, we find ourselves unable to make any definite choice. Too 
many doubtful factors exist which would seriously affect our conclusions 
on the subject. The final elaims of different parties in respect of franchise 
have not yet been set forth with the reasons on which they take their 
stand. A far more, precise indication is required of what the extension of 
franchise proposed in this Province involves in terms of communities The 
position of minorities in other Provinces materially affects the situation, 
and the problem cannot be considered and judged in compartments. 
Indeed, any premature declaration in favour of any alternative might 
prejudice the possibility of the most desirable eonsumation of all, that is of 
the reaching of an agreement as regards principle by the great communities 
themselves. 

21. We have in the above suggestions contemplated a Council of 
105 members. Whatever number of seats may be fixed, and whatever 
method may be adopted for filling them, we think it to be desirable for 
Government to have the power of nominating two members for the 
purpose of any technical Bills to be introduced in the Legislative Council 
as additional members of the Council. These members would be persons 
possessing special knowledge or experience of the subject matter of the 
Bill. It is not anticipated that the provision would be resorted to except 
on rare occasions. 


PART V _Joint Minute by the Revenue Member and the Ministes 

foe Local Self-Government, Punjab Goveenment. 

1. There is a great deal in Parts II and III with which vie are in 
general agreement, and it is only here and there that we fed it necessary 
to offer a comment or venture to differ on points of important*. The 
wide and -varied administrative experience of the official Members extend¬ 
ing over 34 years in one case and 29 years in the other, including the 
experience of the reforms administration in a province extending over 4 
years in one case and over 2 years in the other ha? enabled them to deal 
with this difficult subject with a thorough grasp of its details, and it is 
perhaps on account of their great and varied experience that they are 
not unnaturally inclined to be more cautions than they would have been 
otherwise. While appreciative of the great development which has taken 
place in almost all the ‘ transferred ’ departments, describing it as the 
“ outstanding characteristic of the reforms period,” while acknowledging 
the fullest co-operation of all those to whom opportunities of co-operating 
were riven, while placing on record on the whole markedly responsible 
way in which the Punjab Legislative Council has co-operated with the 
Executive and influenced it to carry on the administration more economi¬ 
cally and more efficiently, thus giving signal proof that confidence can be 
reposed in its sense of responsibility, the official Members of Government 
have considered it necessary to place far-reaching restrictions on their 



2. We agree with the official Members’ comment in paragraph 3 
of Part II that Parliament has already divested itself of its responsibility 
for the good governance of India as regards the «transferred ’ subjects ; 
and with the official Members’ enunciation of the test provided by Parlia¬ 
ment, for determining the present advance regarding further divesting 
itself of its responsibility for the good governance of India, mz., the 
measure of co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities 
of service were conferred, and the extent to which it has been found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. It has been 
said bv His Majesty’s representative in the province, His Excellency 
the Governor, in his addresses to the Legislature from, 1951 onwards, 
that full measure of co-operation has been given to him by the I«psla- 
tire Couneil and by the Ministers. It is also admitted on all hands that 
general development in the ‘ transferred ’ subjects has been phenomenal, 
Ind unprecedented during any period of pre-reforms Government It e 
no doubt possible to argue that the same 'JJJ 

achieved if file administration had set itself to accomplish tt Bat the fact 
remains that previous administrations did not set themselves to achieve 
it and were not able to evoke that response from the public without 
whMi thereat educational advance of the last 7 years would have been 
imiossibte Avoiding thus the past time of conjecture in the domain of 
possibilities and taking cognizance of facts, one cannot but come to the 
oondurion that the great success achieved by tbe• 

merits has been due to the political awakening of the countr>sideand the 

Government being responsive to it and ready to meet the demands of the 
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undoubtedly intended to convey the meaning that in most cases the 
Council has been able to keep an open mind. This is indeed high praise 
when it is remembered that it has been earned during the non-co-opera¬ 
tion period. It has been said that the Council has been prone to pay 
more attention to communal considerations than to the merits of the 
matter at issue That is a criticism which is quite in fashion. Can it not 
be said of the official proposals in Parts II, III and IY that they pay 
more attention to communal considerations than to the merits of the 
matter at issue. For a dispassionate consideration of the question— 
whether the reformed Council has paid more attention to communal 
considerations than to the merits of the matter at issue—it would be 
necessary to determine which matters were under consideration and what 
were their merits. Take the case of recruitment of services. How far is 
it fair to criticise the Legislative Council in this way, while the recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Civil Service, as sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
himself, pays attention to communal considerations ? How far can it be 
said that racial considerations do not influence the decision the problem 
of Indianization ? As a matter of fact do not racial and communal 
considerations form part of the merits of the many problems when they 
come before a Legislature or any other authority ? Those affected by 
the decision of those problems are bound to concentrate on important 
considerations which form the merits of the matter at issue. Communal 
considerations have formed part of the merits of various problems which 
have been connected with the departments administered by the official 
Members themselves, including the recruitment of services in those 
departments; and this has been so in the reformed administration as 
it was in the pre-reforms administration. Again, the criticism that on 
many occasions the vote appears to have been unduly swayed by personal 
alliances or prejudices shows that their long administrative careers did 
not permit their working on large deliberative institutions in their own 
country or in Europe ; but the members of the Commission will recall 
numerous instances where personal alliances or prejudices have swayed 
the Mother of Parliaments. Again, it is hardly fair, knowing that differ¬ 
ent sections of the House, balancing each other, enables the Executive 
Government to have its own way to a larger extent than would be possible 
otherwise, to complain that even balance of different sections of the 
House, with small bodies standing aloof, has made the Council at times 
appear inconsistent. The existence of such conditions may in no small 
measure be due to the constitution itself or to the action of the Executive. 
We have not been able to recall such incidents, but if there have been 
any, they are bound to be 1 pretty few. Lastly, Ministers may at times 
have experienced some difficulty in knowing whether they can depend 
upon their party for the support on which they might legitimately have 
counted, but we are quite clear that such difficulties have not occurred 
more than once or twice during the last eight years. 

4. Under the effect of the Eeforms Scheme as a whole on the 
general administration of the province the official Members sum up as 
follows:— 

(i) As regards law and order 

(a) “ Communal dissensions have led to open disorder and the 
Eeforms Scheme is partly responsible for it.” Communal 
dissensions did not come into prominence during the first 
three years of the reforms scheme, in fact they were the 
years of mutual goodwill during the non-co-operation 
period- Is it not more likely that as the non-co-operation 
movement vis-a-vi* the Government weakened, it conti¬ 
nued to function in communal dissensions f Such mass 
movements do net as a rule terminate as spent forces, but 
turn into something else before they are actually spent. 
The fact that since Hie appointment of the Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion, the communal question has receded into the hwt- 
greund, and the non-co-operation has revived, lends 
support to the view we venture to take. 


SI 

(b) “ Secarity services have suffered from the retirement of a 
large number of experienced officers, though a ecn^iitr^jh 

portion of these retirements were only indirectly cunneited 
with the introduction of the reforms*’. This point is 
hardly relied upon by th p official Members as a grievance 
against the reforms, because, as has been rightly admitted, 
a considerable portion of these retirements were due to the 
financial advantages which retirement on proportionate 
pensions offered to officers who were young enough to 
make a new start in England. In many other casei 
it was due to private reasons. It is also worth mention¬ 
ing that as regards the Services of the Transferred 
Departments, so far as we recollect, not a single retire¬ 
ment took place on account of reforms, and a 
case of retirement on proportionate pensions was aeeotn- 
■panied by the assurance that it was not the reform**, 
the advantages of getting settled in England at a suitable 
age with the help of financial assistance that proportionate 
pensions rules provided, that led to retirement. \\e do 
not recollect any other case of retirement of members oi 
all-India services so far as the Transferred Departments are 
r 0 ncerned. It is therefore noUair to bold that the mm- 
bers of all-India services functioning m ‘reserved subjects 
had any reasonable occasion to retire on aecoum. 01 re¬ 
forms, and were it not for the generous rules of retirement 
on proportionate pensions the difficulty complained of 
would not have been experienced. 

/••V Tlie official Members admit that as regards other branehesof 

(u) workftwould be unreasonable to say that thereby ^ 
general deterioration of standards since the mtroduetiou of 
the Reforms Scheme. What the Reforms ie U 

brought out is public voice, voice oi the electorate, voice 
of the representatives of the electorates, and their voice 
naturally “ives expression to their complaints relat ® 
not only the policy of various departments but also r® ut¬ 
il^ to the way in which officials of various departments 
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vigorously made before the Reforms Scheme. Ia fact 
they were present long before then. It is very likely that 
the official Members have been told, by some members of 
provincial services, their grievances against their officers 
of a different community. In Indian circles, especially in 
service circles, the belief prevails that European officers 
have submitted to the reforms rather than welcomed them 
and therefore aDy disparagement of the same is not likely 
to displease them and may actually show how * sensible 
and well-balanced mind the complaining officer has. 
Several of us have had opportunities of controverting this 
belief, but it is so firmly rooted in their minds that it is no 
use arguing with them. We firmly believe that there has 
been no appreciable change in such matters, and that com¬ 
plaints in that line have existed as long as oar memorv 
goes back. J 


5. The official Members’ estimate of the degree to which political 
advance is actually desired by public opinion at large is fairly accurate. 
Advanced political parties demand complete provincial autonomy with 
responsible and representative Government, and with a Governor 
who is a replica of a constitutional sovereign of modern days Less 
advanced politicians want provincial autonomy, but with a Governor 
who has more powers than a constitutional king. It is to 
this class that politicians with minority interests belong The 
official Members have shown not an unnatural solicitude for a consider 
able class “ whose territorial and social influence has been built up on 
the support of the present administration.” This is a class which the 
politicians dub as reactionaries. Our experience is that this class has 
already proved itself to be adaptable and no apprehensions as to their 
future need be entertained. The very qualifications which helped them 
under the bureaucratic Government were not likely to forsake them 
during the Government established by the reforms. With them—“ the 
king is deadlong live the king ” is a constitutional truth which must 
guide all their activities, and during the last eight years they have done 
well. As regards those not directly interested in political questions they 
do not as a matter of fact £ think ’. They are not the people who call 
for European element in services. It is as a matter of fact the less 
advanced politician with community interests who considers a third party 
better than the opposite party. v j 


It 

not keen 


would be a mistake to assume that the demand for advance is 

.,crrmnH„r.rno? I1S1(lerab i e * 5 h ~ coun±r y sid<? demand extended franchise, 
dw , satl ^ jed ? the ri S ht of Ullage officials, lambardars, 
zaildars and sufedposhes to domineer over others is bein» questioned 

peasant propaganda has had its effect, the right thing to do therefore is to 
assume that the countryside will not be safefied unless there extension 
of franchise, leading to the establishment of a responsible government 
S^sed Sympathetic investigation into all their real pr 

well The SX piin]aW ■^ un j a l ) has worked the reforms extraordinarily 
well. The Punjab has done so well that the advance secured tb it 
should not be less than that provided for any other province That is 

W ° m WUch oVwJi/do 

called ^ e - with *** official view that the so- 

wtfjfil Intel of wlvaftce discussed m pangx&pli 16 of Part II are all ont nf 

In paragraphs 19-27 vario^^Svi ’ de^L^live Sen 

tbfe P eriIs of .transferring thmdndicated. If the 

?Sr4e entS were 8imdarl y examined it would appear 

maiorifv not J^ “no™. The apprehension that a raral 

ouided bSw * ater iates iB not weU ' 

wmoeu, because it is idle countryside which needs development to 



teach the standard of development attained already in urban area*, and 
this cannot be done unless revenues are forthcoming to secure that 
development. It is therefore in the interests of the rural majority to 
increase the revenues, and, as recognised in paragraph 1 of Part II, the 
existing rural majority has already been tried and found worthy of 
confidence. The experience of 8 years of administration under the 
reforms enables us to give cordial support to the official proposal that 
all the departments be transferred. 

7. In paragraph 15 of Part II four objections are urged against 
provincial autonomy:— 

(i) Possibility of a community not being represented in Govern¬ 
ment. 


to Central Government and other 


(ii) Minority interests 

(iii) Absence of guarantees 

provinces. 

(%v) Undesirability of withdrawing from members of the service a 
position to whieh they can now look forward. 

As regards the third, there is no such desire and the rules already 
made by the Secretary of State as regards «transferred subjects provide 

for them. 

As regards the fourth, in the Punjab there was no Executive 
pencil and the service had no opportunity of looking forward to an 
Executive Councillorship. Therefore, the mere fact that during the last 
?S 8 rears there has been a service Executive Councillor ereates no 
vested interests of any sort, whieh should for a moment be allowed to 
stand in the way of grant of provincial autonomy. 

* - regards the first and the second, the possibility is there, bat 
.7_ + c, r mind provincial autonomy throughout India _ be* 
eitler ? a JJat ®roui p t ° <dven in spite of these two objections. 

accorded a treatment different from that accorded to other provinces. 

q Tn tli a latter oart of paragraph 14 of Part II the constitutional 
question is propoind^and tks last sentence of paragraph 18 sums up 

the P° slt ^ actical consid erations dictate that in the purely Prowacwj 
field Parliament cannot entirely_ divest itmlt <^ P°^ er ^ 
supervision and control exercised through the Central 

Government ”. 

.... develoned in paragraphs 29-30 of Part IL This 

The subject in different parts of the Memorandum, 

important matter is differently ]^t a clear iy and frankly. At prerent 

and it is essential that ments are concerned the Government of 

SO lax as'the ItaPstared .hile Purliamffit hat 

India has been excluded fro iiB mA control exercised tti-mgk 

divested itself of its P^ers of the offici ai Members 

the Central « of Bowers by Parliament and investing 

LeSfataSwithitshould & rescinded. We ***"> 
could not have intended to be underetood P° ^ ^ over India by 
because this is the one thing which wmo® ^ fiQd mme difficulty in 
people of all It is dear that the presmtBeserved 

Ii it intended tn&t m 

net 


the Central 
so in 
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under the Act of 1919 and the rules framed under it. This the maid 
point on which we find ourselves in direct disagreement with the official 
Members. This transfer will be no transfer if the Parliament does not 
divest itself of the responsibility of supervision and control, and there 
would be no investing local Legislatures with that authority to which 
ministerial responsibility could be attached. If there is no complete trans¬ 
fer from the British Parliament to the local Legislature how can the res' 
ponsibility of the Cabinet to the Council be a reality ? Is it proposed that 
those Members of the Cabinet who are in charge of the newly transferred 
subjects should owe a double responsibility, partly to the local Legisla- 
ture and partly to Parliament ? Or are the powers of the Cabinet to be 
split up into two, part of it to be in charge of the Cabinet formed of the 
elected members of the local Legislature, and the remaining part to vest 
m the proposed ‘service’ Member, who is to be a Member of the Cabinet - 
the former being responsible to the local Legislature and the latterlo 
Parliament If so, then this transfer of subjects is of no value whatsoever 
and it would be far better to have some of the subjects transferred white 
others remain as reserved. ? ® 

^ ® n y chance it is intended that Parliament should go back on 

ltS a.vestms tolf ol powm of oupervfeioo and control 

subjects transferred under the Act of 1919 and,that now all the subjects 
be under dual control, then this will result in a much worse dyarchv 
than the one which exists at present. In fact then dyarchy wfil run 
throughout the administration. Local Legislature will not be suprem™ 
any department, and the powers of Parliament will be the same as in the 
pre-reforms period We see no reason why the transfer of the Reserved 
Departments should not take place under the very conditions uS 
which the present Transferred Departments were handed over to the 
refornied Government. It is not shown in what respects the Instrument 
of Instructions has been found to be insufficient. Local self-goveSment 
and provincial autonomy cannot possibly prosper if the Secretlry of S 

Z'ZSent em hlS “ SUperTiSi ° n Contro1 ” trough the CentrS 

39-40 A o S fpIrt d TT <£ £ i£f h ° d o£ , contro1 ” discussed in paragraphs 
relevant f : - rt H ’ h f ° Wing criticism appears to be cogent and 

{t) The i ) ™ji s ions of the Act relating to the present transferred 

made f,ndAr d th h tru “. ent of Instructions and the rules 
{£ tel ^ rul ?' mak i ng P° Wfrr of the Act have been 
f eqUate ’ aQd 80 far as we are aware during 

found to be insufficient. ^ ^ &mm Where they Vere 

w do £ortIie "**—’'«* 

(in) C ^^tiona 1 ly itL common ground that as regards the 

0f , cbntro1 P assed fr °m the 
the SerSe^nnf ,° 1 ® cal . Legislatures. If so, then 
therefore the m,pf- Parliament is meaningless, and 
does uot D ° f meth0d ofexer «^of control 

(ie) In paragraphs 30-40 Central Government figures lareelv This 

existin ^ eonstitutLu £ regIS 

picture except tofthe* 8 ’ ^ eateal G° v j»ament is not in the 

together for the nnmn! 1 ^ °t bringing various provinces 
iu & et D er tor the purposes of mutual consultation. 

^ ° and a £StiSKhf S p 39 ‘ 10 SCrap the loca I Government 
lry sul>jeet *° the . Position with which the law invests 
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the Governor. So it will be the Local Government that 
will be in communication with the Central Government 
or the Secretary of State and not the Governor .in his 
personal capacity. Therefore, we arc not in a position to 
appreciate conditions such as follows :— 

(а) Certain control be exercised by Parliament and it be exercised 

through the Governor. 

(б) Governor will be acting in a dual capacity — 

(i) as agent of Parliament exercising control over the local 
Government ; 

(ii) as President of the Cabinet and part of local Government. 

(c) Governor in future will be performing :n Ms oirn person the 

obligations towards the Central Government which now 
fall on the Governor in Council. 

(d) The advice or instructions of the Central Government will be 

conveyed to Mm personally. 

This sounds more like a Resident in an Indian State. 

te\ The Governor will be invested with statutory powers to 
intervene. All this does not sound very well for the (abi- 
net which is to be responsible to the Legislature. 


(f) On the ground that the Governor of the scheme will have 
much more increased responsibility than he has at present, 
and will have larger duties, it is claimed that he win need 
an official colleague. We may be pardoned for saying so, 
but it amounts to having a Deputy Governor, and this 
Deputy Governor must be a Member of the Cabinet, whote 
support the Governor will need when presiding o'er the 
Cabinet; and from what is said in paragraph 40 it would 
appear that he is likely to have the portfolios of peace 
and good order 5 and ‘ finance ’. But this n r*t 
He will not only deal with the two subjects which may 
be entrusted to him, but he is to have his finger ra the 
Die of every Minister, including the Chief Minister, since 
there is to be a convention of joint working and he is to 
have the power to influence their views and policy, and so 
presumably he is to have his own views and his own policy. 
We are not told whose policy is to prevail when the 
Dervntv Governor’s policy differs from that of the Cabinet 
and what will be the situation where the Ministers differ 
and his vote constitutes the majority. To sum up, i 
appears that this official Member of the Cabinet is to have 
much wider powers than the present seme© Member 
nf the Executive Council. It further appears that the 
Governor of the future is to have much wider powers than 
i^ at present Bo it does seem strange that on the 
ffia^urftion of provincial autonomy the number of 
^Am g lSrTshould continue to be the same, and their powers 
Members snouia cou^mu compatible with larger 

StoS having been conferred both on the Ministers and 
th<TLegislature to the extent that provincial autonomy 
demands. ^ 

In Part IV it is proposed that the ¥**2 *5 R it« not made 

ex-officio member of the Legislature with the^affinet or not. It Is not 
dei whether he will.vote as by■&*LiTnSvoting on any sub- 

stated whether he will have the ngBU 10 that a 4 

ject on which the Cabinet is voting. 1 a Ms remaining non-voting 

vice ’ Member be voting with the opposition a d 
yqmrnts very Minch te the thing. 
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9. The Position of the Cabinet.—Paragraph 41 of Part II. — It i« not 
made clear whether there is to be a Chief Minister or not, and if there k 
to he, one whether he can hold meetings of his Cabinet whenever he likes 
besides those over which the Governor presides. It is also not quite clear 
whether under the official proposals it is the Chief Minister who Constitutes 
a “ d submits the proposals as to the appointment of his 
colleagues for the Governor s approval or whether it is the Governor him- 
w-hlfi o° ap +? 1Dts eacb indiv i<2nal Minister, and, lastly, it is not clear 

hiscolle ^ aMemberoftbe “ net 

ment of these charges on the Executive Government. The sanction be¬ 
hind it is the very Act under which the constitution has been created 

(i) A11 4Sp±° uld be / ec ™ ited by and kept under the Pro- 
mcial Government. The only ones which mi<*ht be con¬ 
sidered for a different treatment are the Indian Civil Ser- 

CTffitment^hnCm 6 Ser ?° e - As regards these, their re¬ 
cruitment should continue to be in the hands of thA 

them l ^ 3,3 ^ards exercise of control over 

mfsSon be flSalIy iQ the Public Services Com- 

(n) AS s SfI d iJ; be exi ® t l ing proportionate pensions rules, they 

Phe y are serous enough as it is, but wl 

extensioo U nf P t°h fc tbe . offieiaI Proposal recommending the 
extension of these rules. Having made a rule in 1919 to 

cover the present stage of advance there seem no iustf- 
fication for extending it again. Eememberffig feat the 

Ssefor^hichTh b6en ab , USed ’ le ‘> put to ^es other than 

teCdVhcrn b w 5 y \ G i e deVlsed ’ » seems unfair to ex¬ 
tend them. We do not know how many further stages 

eve^tCme ^hen^ t0 h® discassed in the future, and^t 
Rri+,^n lI ?> e 5 ben a Particle of power passes from the 

^mnZ\T b Z 

§3 Zt b?^„SX‘ir tion was Mttled In 1919 

establislf r^bUcfer^ces SommiSbn^u^wt 4 ** W f^ ld f be as wel1 to 
members of provincial services havin'* a ^. no *i m _. J avour of the 

appeals-the Public Services CamnitZL^^ deaIm S their 
establishment of the Public Services Commission > b6 G ° vernor - On the 
sary to continue appeals to the Governor. rt WOu d not be neces ' 

12. The Constitutional Question—Paraoravh 1 P„w ttt txt 

not quite clear as to the numr.rt of +iJ „ ^ x ’ We are 

ed that in the case of the additional B e „K- e „ n ^ enee: ‘ We bave assum- 
transferred power would vest in ttl 8T % ct ? a °7 Proposed to be 
the same manner asTdoelnnwl Sf Provincial Government in 

that is, that power would be derived bv^irecfLi^ i- aDS P ferred sub iMs, 
Parliament to the Provincial Government ” *n , 0 e ^ a ^ ao11 irom the British 

some misapprehension on the suhiect c m U s ® ems to be obviously 
taken place in 1919 is tLt ParlSenf S^ 0 ^ 11 ^ wbat . bas already 
supervision and control in the case of lts<df , of its Powers of 

taM .erre d subjects. TU» 
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_ . jnot 

PrOV phfto teinr tUlTfteT the creation of an electorate and 'an elected 
T° ®i ^trA b So Parliament having divested itself of powers of super- 
Legis a • ^. ro j an ^ having invested the loeal Legislature with the 
vision an j Provincial Government comes into being 

Sd dSta ASromt^Provincial Legislature aud the Statute. 

13 . We agree with paragraphs 2, 3, 4 aud 6 of Part III and em¬ 
phasise the following ....... 

fa) “ That vis-a-vis the Central Government Provincial authority 
( should be absolute except where expressly limited by 
Statute 

f6 , « Th e revenues and property allocated by Parliament to a 
‘ Provincial Government should be secured to it by 
Statute 

W0Ul4 "‘^eTeL -f— 

Quite in agreement with paragraph 29 of Part Hi. »*reiy, 

provincial balances is essentiaL 

„„ , p. r f tv —The conclusions of the 
15. Franchise as discussed »» Fart lv. ^ 

official members are 

(«) Franchise is governed by two considerations :~ 

Finite, tbe manageable sine of electorates ; 

ZcoZly. electorates sbonld be hnge enongb to be reprarantetive. 

.. —.-pentaae of electorate to tbe population is 

(i b) In rural areas Jj h ® Thtedivergenoe is due to the existing 

5-3, in urban areas 12 3, a tiPnan ts to a vote, but not admitting rural 

franchise, viz., admitting ur aQd a ] 80 to the franchise in urban areas 

agricultural tenants ^ aQd |. he franc hise for land-owners being hig . 
for tenants being ry I7 -“Extension of franchise 

(c) Paragraph 6 last generally, and the 

will lead to extend the field of po " have any marked effect on the 
changes are not themselves eac a the c ] asS of persons newly 

constitution of tbe legisla decree from those who at present 


IJL1C w -- ' * 

(d) Agricnltural tenant. shonld obtain a vote. 

!n view oi tbe .bora «n*^“*LtS^Tbey a» 

ranchise seem to be madeq . from 96 to 72, and 

“ that franchise for ^bantenans be ^ ^ 20, 


that in the case 
and in the case or 
occupation of agrn 


tuuc™ from 25 to 20, 
[ tbe Qualification be 
roughly pays Bs. 25 
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qualiSrf 

be reduced from Es. 4,000 to Es. 2,000. Our reason,? are: quallficatlon 

(t) as regards urban qualification, that a vote is allowed to an 
occupier of property of which the rent is Es 72 
you cart refuse the owuer of that property * vote ort& 
bas.s ot that property, and the value of that propSy is 

STbe &%(," ’ " ES ' 3 ’ 000 ’ but is H&y 

® Cochise taking the urban franchise as 

Es. 72, the agricultural tenant who pays his landlord 
Es. 7 a year for occupation the land revenue portion of 
Es. 72 is seldom more than Es. 12. We would thereto™ 

in the agricuIt ™ al Quant’s qualification, and 

1 fc ^ , cas f of the agricultural landowner we would fix 
Es. 10 land revenue as his franchise. 

satisfy^ prevS. that 

certain politicians, but our suggestions above HicifJI ^ elD S pressed by 
demand, would go a considerable^wayki 8 working up to ^t^^ 

16. The present constitution of the Legi<fiati™ 
under Paragraph 8, Part IV, needs a word nfll, 9 Cl1 as given 
but 71 elected seats, and it would hale been » .Ss™-‘"o®? Me 
bution separately and then to add nominated to Sim “S’ distli ' 
there seems no adequate reason for snlitHnt +£ at to . therD * Moreover, 

Muslims 

XT* A *** 

Hindus 

Sitbs ... : ;;; ;;; » 

Christians ... 


Total ... 71 

So the position is this. 

Iu general electorates Muslims have 50 per cent. 

71, or 47-8 per ceiit? Cfc ° rateb ^ * specxaI inte rests ” they have 34 out of 
Add nominated seats and they have 36 out of 79 or 45-56 per cent. 

“ special interests ’’ amUheuto uominatioiil^the r01 “n geUeraI eIect °rates to 
to 15-56 per cent. This the Puniab ClbS^ ill * °° Pcr cent - is educed 
and a very real grievance amin/ wn ^ a grievance 

Pact they got 50 p b er cenK^ GoLmn^ZT- Un ?* the Luckn0w 
50 per cent, to 45 56 per cent. rDmcnt has proceeded to reduce that 

far as voting in thetegLlatirehs eonLrnm^^Ve should disappear so 
this recommendation. * arc prepared to support 

of “ nominatbin/^but s^fa/^J^e'haT?^^ 011 ^ rcgards th e institution 

ties and classes are very .strongly- lafmt beui at) k 60 gather all communi- 
present resorted to in favour of dep^id - Nomin ation is at 

posal is that it is not necessary to hlve^hlm ^°T the officiaI pr °- 

them Separately represented and 



we agree to it. Nomination is therefore restricted to representation of 
industrial labour, of military classes, Tndian Christians, Europeans and 
Analo-Indians. Now Indian Christians and Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
have definitely asked for discontinuing nominations. There is no reason 
whv industrial labour should not have a scat by election, and as regards 
the military element our general electorates have been returning military 
men in every Council, and giving ti.cm an All-Punjab constituency will be 
doing them a disservice, while nomination is objected to on principle Thus 
nomination as an institution shonld be done away with except that of 
experts in the matter of technical bills as mentioned m paragraph 21 of 

Part IV. 

10 “ Suecial interests” then consist in University, Chamber of 

Pnmmiwe Industries and Balueh Tnmandars. one each. There are at 
°r^ent three constituencies for large landowners allotted one to each 
community Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. It is now proposed to raise this 
numbeAo 4 giving 2 to Muslims and 1 each to Hindus and Sikhs, m view 
lanrc number of Muslim voters under this qualification. In other 

^cill interests ” constituencies communal considerations are excluded, 
special mtjerei. chimed to have a seat earmarked for Mns- 

Mnslims have , or ^ 1 never found favour with the anthori- 

lims in the Umve ^’ 0 pen these ‘‘large landowners ’ special interests con- 
ties. It is P 088 ^ 1 ® „ *L Tins j electorates splitting up the province into 
stituencies to non-comm ■ or l ess0 n the basis of the voting strength 
various territorial division^ “\“ t S n cies, Eawalpindi Hivi- 

of that constituency. This womu give 4 cou u ^^^erance of Muslim 

Si ? and od 1 and" both 

voters and .If hor ®. ° 1 ^ y lar(?e preponderance of non-Muslim vofrnu 

5SfS^ 8 “ »pS tateest,"' constituencies »«»«».■» «" 

S labour. The communal distribution of these 8 will be ^ 

Hindus — ■ g 

Muslims — ‘ ^ 

Sikbs ••• •" j 

Christians — **’ "* _ . 


Total 




20. What should be the ^.^ e J^ B C 0 i the Council afifty per - 

present strength of the non offiemmemb^^ ^ tMnt 125 would be too 

advance would raise it to 1 , . gl . 0 f t^e existing general elwtorates 

large. Having disposed Jr 1 ." . te » an d a 73 rd for industrial labour, 
and 8 of the revised special mtere , d - to the present system 
we are left with_ 52 additional seats. A^ thMe 52 seats be divided 

of separate electorates the question s no support the official 

between different to their one seat and 

proposal that the Christians should eon 1 Muslims have 35 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians; there twa «« ^ yefc i detera un a te. 
and non-Muslims have 37, with the . a Luokn0 w Pact or the minimum 

The Council of 125, whether under^ he the ]argBr representation 

demand of the Indian Muslims gepmg COQld wt have less tten 

ffiven to Muslim minorities w otner pro . g obTiouR that they should 

63 Muslims, they have jot •8^J e 2f e J Bd of the remaining 24, three 
have 28 out of the 52 additional ^ between Hindus and Sikhs, 

will go to Christians^d the ** “g™ B 0? seate between communities 

It may be notice ^ OT>ogft i s 
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full length, because the franchise is not yet determined and it is impos¬ 
sible to say how far the system can wort till the figures of franchise hare 
been prepared. In the existing franchise Muslims cannot possibly accept 
this method because their voting strength is 42 per cent., and there will be 
earmarked seats for Muslims in constituencies wherein non-Muslim voters 
preponderate. This is tantamount to giving a constituency, wherein 
conservatives preponderate, a direction that they should return a labour 
member. 

22. Constituencies—Bural and Urban . — At present constituencies 
are of two kinds, rural and urban. Urban constituencies consist of 
towns with population of 10,000 or above. All other areas go to make 
rural constituencies. In the countryside, it is desired that small towns 
with population of 5,000 or above should be excluded from rural con¬ 
stituencies and included in urban constituencies and necessary adjust¬ 
ment of the relative strength of urban and rural constituencies be made. 
The view expressed in the last sentence of paragraph 18, Part IY, relating 
to district constituencies is not supported by facts. The franchise not 
having been determined it is impossible to assert that they would be 
preponderatingly 'rural in complexion. Facility of polling, organized 
political institutions, well financed, the struggle between the urban and 
rural may end in the swamping of the rural in the elections. Any pro¬ 
posal to amalgamate rural and urban constituencies will create feelings 
of resentment in the countryside. It will be considered an attempt to 
swamp rural constituencies and to bring the countryside into conflict 
with the better organized, better financed urban political organizations. 
The proposal may be attributed to the desire of the British Government 
not to give the countryside a majority in determining their future, so that 
the taxation which is pressing heavily on the rural population may, 
with the help of urban members, be retained and the difficulty of 
finding other resources not have to be faced. As regards additional 
seats it would be as well to give some seats to urban constituencies in 
excess of their due rather than virtually break down or tend to break 
down the distinction between rural and urban constituencies. Therefore, 
the alternative method of district constituencies with open electorates 
but reserved seats will be strongly objected to : — 

Firstly, by Muslims because it will deprive them of separate elec¬ 
torates ; and 


Secondly, by rural people because it introduces urban areas into 
rural constituencies. 

, 23. There seems to be a great deal of confusion as to the term 
“ majority community.” In the Punjab, in official documents, Muslims 
are described as the majority community. In non-Muslim political 
pamphleteering a great deal of argument is based on Muslims, being a 
majority community in the Punjab and yet demanding protection It 
would be as well here to state what this majority does consist in 

(a) As regards numbers Muslims constitute roughly 55% of the 
population. 


(1) As regards voting strength under the existing franchise for 
the Legislative Council they constitute 42 % of the total 
electorate and are thus distinctly in a minority so far as 

_ U P® e forms Scheme is concerned. 
If the method of election is to be by open voting in joint 
electorates then ,:urely Muslims will be the minority com¬ 
munity with 42% or 43% status. Is it intended that 

because of the franchise being what it is, because of the 
comparative economic or financial backwardness of 
Muslims, an administration be set up in which the Muslims, 
though m population a majority community, so far as 
SOOB should be under the non-Muslim 
majority m the legislature and in the administration f 
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(c) In the non-official portion of the legislatnre they are already 
in a minority—45-56V Is it intended that they should 
continue to be in a minority or are they to be in a 
majority in proportion to their population or at all events 
in a bare majority ? 

{d) As regards administration there are departments in -which 
their representation is extremely inadequate. There is 
now no department, except in the lowest sections of the 
Police and Jail Departments, as constables and -watch¬ 
men, where they are in a majority because the pay fixed 
for these is too low to attract non-Muslims. In the ad¬ 
ministration as a whole their representation is below even 
40% (a copy of the census of Government servants is 
attached herewith)*. In what way then can it he said that 
the Muslims constitute a majority community and therefore 
they have no right whatsoever to oppose joint electorates, 
while the franchise is so fixed as to make them a minority 
community and their economic condition and lack of 
political organisation places them at the mercy of the 
sahukars and the political propagandists r Under the 
Eeforms Scheme this backward community has awakened 
from its stupor. Is it intended that they should have a 
chance of developing and be in a position to discharge 
their responsibilities to themselves and to their country or 
to lapse into further economic disabilities and consequent 
-political disability ? It is not in the interests of any State 
to let a large community like the Muslims in the Punjab 
become educationally and economically so backward as to 
be a menace to the State. 

24 The representation of various communities on the legislatures 
• hv the rules under the Government of India Act which were 

is determined - x^ePnow Pact which still holds the field inasmuch as 

hare not seemed tie wtfHn * the 
^^SucernS It is well understood that a pact is a pact till the 
P e °P le rS^ct cancel it. It is also a fact that solemn pledges given 
parties to Government in the matter of separate elec- 

by Viceroys and the British uovem^ witbout ser ions consequences 

SEES, mKv in the Muslim mind tat in . the 

to the retention OL con . £ tut t]l(s conditions preyaitag 

Indian mind. guch as to prevent various communities adjusting 

Iu t ^# ^!Zp« 5 >,micablv and again presenting a unanimous decision to 
their differences ^^ g J one in the case of the Eeforms Enquiry. Under 
the Commission, a. natural that the officials and even the Oom- 

the citcumstauc^s it s^b t ^ ra<l ic®% altering the principles 

mission 8houldn^itate t var i 0 us communities and classes on legis- 
taMes^ detarnined'or introdooe modes of election foe . eommtaity to 
which the said community strongly objects. 

2B In the controversy relating to nepatote elefora to; * is odte. 
OT ged ttat separate electorate. createcommunal maitaB».whether gron 
to a minority community or to a 


TjO » UUUUJLAUJ .. 

deal of force in this criticism, but it 
sentative of a sep arat - A electorate is 
person, otherwise 
lave 


There is a great 
that the repre- 




acceptable to all the communities, will certainly remove the objection oi 
creating communal majorities in the legislatures. This modification 
amounts to guaranteeing a certain number of separate constituencies to 
certain communities, but does not guarantee any seats on the legislature 
to any community. If the outlook of the people, ceases to be communal 
this modification will make it possible for the change to be reflected in 
the representatives elected. 

(Sd.) FAZL-I-HUSAIN. 

Revenue 'Member, Punjab Government. 

(Sd.) FIROZ KHAN NOON, 

Minister for Local Self-Government, Punjab. 

Simla : 

The 22nd August 1928. 



PABT V.— Minute by tee Minister bob Education, Punjab 

Government. 

This note is written with direct reference to Parts II, III and IV 
of the Memorandum prepared for the use of the Indian Statutory Com¬ 
mission by the Punjab Government, constituting volume II of the 
Government’s Memoranda. The volume has been here for shortness called 
the Official Memorandum. 

It need only be added that the proposals contained in the 
Official Memorandum were framed after discussion between the official 
and non-official Members of Government, and I have in my note eal.ed 
attention only to substantial points of difference. 

Double quotation marks indicate words taken from the Official 
Memorandum. 

(Sd.) MAXOHAB LAL, 
Minister for Education, Punjab Government. 


1 Delimitation of the spheres of the Central and the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. —Discussions of a theoretical nature as to where in working out 
schemes of provincial autonomy sovereignty should reside are not likely 
to be fruitful even if they had any formal validity in the constitutional 
position of India. Sovereignty in the legal sense vests in the Parliament, 
to use a condensed expression, and the powers of the Central Government 
„„ n provincial governments must he matters of derivation from 
'•he Parliament. The future of the Government of India, i.e , such as 
mav emerge as the result of the Boyal Commission’s inquiries and report, 
JJ' J be determined by an Act of Parliament, and we need look no further 
to what the position might be if Parliament were to renounce all connec¬ 
tion with India, and India were left to/work out her own constitutional 

destinv bv such primal and foundational processes by which such destinies 
determined. But in attaining the ideal of responsible government 
within the provinces, use is constantly made of expressions such as 
‘autonomy’, ‘constituent governments in a federated umo “ 

* ■»* a.* Zia rvfiiav ipcral which deserve considentfeioB* The ideii of 

lmpheatmns other toanl^a^w^a^^aes # . g true that in any 

provincial p^mcial fietd the knowledge and interest available 

wBMn the province must work for efficiency of 

ZSional forcos were not at work, lead to increased general welfare, hut 
ifwffi be a sad situation if as a consequence the already numerous scha- 
tendencies in Indian life were to acquire an accession of strength 
niatic tende pw)vinees j n to separate sealed units, and the grow mg 

sentiment of comparatively recent origin, should thereby suffer 

national ^ntiment^o^compa^ spheres of government, this 

any eheck. eration that bonds of nationhood should not weaken 

fundamental eo . . the most essential test The pro- 

must be 6011 executive fiat for administrative reasons, and m 

vmces are ernment through these somewhat artificial umts 

trying to as a whole must not in any form or degree 

our supreme loyalty to luma represent a composite state based 

be strained or Yiolated. lDdu, k Q0 federation here formed 

on a union of distinct political entities, ^nero g q{ 


America. Her 

MStTn of wlat the political conscious India desire 
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but in view of the fundamental consideration to which reference has been 
made above, I feel considerable difficulty in accepting the recommendation 

that all “ residuary powers not defined as 
ra p«t ur, par »gr» P 2 . vesting in the Central Government should 

vest in the provincial and not in the Central Government 

3. As regards the recommendations relating to the Financial field, 

„ , , It , „ , I am prepared to accept the position defined 

m paragraph 16 regarding the power to 
levy surcharges on Central taxes analogous to the centimes additionels on 
the Continent, but I cannot support the view at the end of paragraph 21 
that the Province should be authorised “ to impose taxes on incomes in a 
category below the minimum taxed by the Government of India.” A 
disparity in the system of income-tax between the various provinces is 
obviously open to grave objections, such taxes are not only likely to be 
evaded, but calculated to injure trade and industry in a province, if or 
are the political consequences of placing such a power in the hands of a 
legislature predominantly rural and non-ineome-tax-paying to be ignored. 
The system of income-tax, including as an essential factor an exemption 
minimum, must be uniform throughout the country—a departure from 
this well accepted principle will be economically without warrant and 
politically undesirable. 

4. I find myself in general accord with the Official Memorandum, 
Part II, dealing with proposals for the introduction of Responsible Gov¬ 
ernment within the provincial sphere and propose to express my views 
only briefly. 

5. Now that the Statutory Commission is to examine afresh the 
whole constitutional position of India the Preamble to the Act of 1919 
cannot be said finally to prescribe the objective : we can view matters 
from a more comprehensive point of view, and give full effect to the 
political aspirations of the people of India, so far as that does not 
in any way conflict with the primary and essential conditions of peace 
and tranquillity of the country. 

6. In paragraph 3,1 am disposed to give much greater credit to 
the Reforms with the ‘ new atmosphere ’ that they provided than the 
Official Memorandum has done. 

7. Paragraphs 7 and 17.— I have tried to examine the position 

paragraph 7 , page 5 . utmost care, but I have failed to 

discover in the last seven years any real 
beginnings of organization on party lines. u The predominent lines of 
cleavage are still communal,” though an effort has been made to give 
it a political tinge ; there is not in sight any prospect that a 
general election will result in any turnover of votes ” seriously affect¬ 
ing the position of the party of the majority. In other words, no 
swing of the pendulum ’ is possible. There is no possibility of a regular 
alternation of Government. The position of class divisions is rigidly 
fixed: each party remains an intransigent bloe. The main issue is and 
shall govern the State ’ and not ‘ how shall it be governed” 
and this issue is resolved at once by an established majority along non- 
poktical lines. The condition of affairs on this vital matter is further 
described with lucid emphasis in paragraph 17. “ The electorate at the 
moment thinks and acts communally—until the communal factor ceases to 
the most P^es ” (if so they be called) “ will be 

communal.’ “ The result is that the Parliamentary sys- 
^kieh one party gives place to another on account of a change 
win J™ rt“ °* a P or tion of the electors or their representatives 

Si SuTLJlS 8 ne * r future no counterpart in the Punjab.” The Offi- 

I® cogni8in g that this position is “ to some extent 
Ration of the proportion of seats on a communal 
IwisrSfS?™ 1 # is “ 0tbased on the system-the dominant factor 

fhtLSS I 01 thl V 8 the MisteECe Of actual communal cleavage. 
This last opinion I am not prepared to accept in its entirety. The pre¬ 
ys em enshrines a non-political principle in the bosom of the consti- 
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tution itself, and tlie critics declare that the matings of parliamentary 
government do not exist in India. There may be justification for arrang¬ 
ing representation on communal or other non-political lines, but as long 
as such provisions last it seems to me that lines of communal cleavage 
must retain their sharp character and even become deeper ; and pro tunto 
genuine party system based on policy rather than class divisions, factions 
and interests cannot grow np ; and if there is agreement on one matter 
among political philosophers and writers on forms of governments it is 
on this that for the proper working of the representative principle in a 
responsible form of government the party system is absolutely essential. 
Our Official Memorandum docs not pay enough real regard to this basic 
factor and proceeding with the situation as it is lays down that ** certain 
checks must be imposed to prevent it (the system of Government in the 
Punjab) becoming merely a mask behind which is enthroned a permanent 
majority of a communal colour.” The real solution, if India is to be 
raised to a genuine democracy, with the principle of representation 
which is the very being of this form of government in real operation and 
having a proper party system based on principles and policies as deter¬ 
minants of government,” is probably to be found along such general lines 
as the recent report of what is known as the Zsehra Committee suggest* 
(I do not wish to be understood as accepting the recommendations of 
this Committee in any detail, as I have not had an occasion to see the 
Report except in newspaper extracts, and there are several opinions there 
which I would anyhow find very difficult to accept). But if the present 
system is to continue in substance because fairly general acceptance 
cannot be obtained to any considerable approach to open elections or for 
anv other reason, the question arises : are the checks suggested, in. the 
Official Memorandum proper and adequate r Here we have to consider 
(i) what is defined in paragraphs 18 to 27 in this Part of the Memorandum 
and [H) the recommendations made for Franchise and Electorate m 

PartlY. 

8 As to (i) the demand of the people is definitely expressed that 
the transference of the present reserved subjects to the 3bnut«B sfeooM 
not form any occasion for increase, however indirectly, of the power of the 
fcecSdve ai represented by the Governor. The ultimate responsiblb^ 
to the Parliament that “ cannot entirely divest itself of its powers of 
snDervision and control exercised through the Central Government 
SmM not be the means of clothing the Governor wrth any furtter powers 
in the matter of subjects now transferred, and his powers m the subjects 
to be hereafter transferred should be placed on the same footing, otherwise 
^i^te^SnoSffity will be unreal, an$ an element of kres^sibihty 
S3Sd I can foresee difficulties, which taM 
f^riTin nLaSapb 22 which deals with safeguards under Law and Order 
indPoliSb^Tl think the general principle enunciated should he 

rauSe? Paragraph 30 of the Memorandum is pertinent to this mattra- 

existing powers. 
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official colleague as sketched in paragraph 40 would constitute such a 
g rav e anomaly in an otherwise responsible Cabinet that with the ptmost 
desire to sympathise with the official point of "view I do not find it pos¬ 
sible to support the suggestion. In substance I apprehend it tends to let 
in dyarchy indirectly, a result which is in contradiction with the general 
trend of the proposals accepted in the Official Memorandum. 

10 In regard to (n), i.e., official proposals for the Franchise and 
* ' the Electorate-I do not think they tend in 

Pa,t IV - any substantial measure to weaken the forces 

making for communal cleavage, or afford effective checks for preponder¬ 
ance of communal influence. The present system that stereotypes com¬ 
munal seats with separate electorates is justified^ and its continuance 
recommended. As I view the matter, and the Official Memorandum and 
the Descriptive part of the Government’s Memorandnm abundantly bear 
me out, the present system has failed to weaken the forces of communal- 
ism, if it has not actually intensified them, nor has it furnished any true 
alignment of political parties. The experience of the past seven years 
should he a warning against all perpetuation of an anti-political arrange¬ 
ment, and even if it appear true that the dominant factor of actual com¬ 
munal cleavage is likely to drive members of different communities into 
communal parties, a system that is erroneous in principle, if we have 
democratic government in view, and has not succeeded in practice, should 
be abandoned. 

11 . (a) But coming to particulars except in so far as adherence 
to the general principle of manhood suffrage regarded by some as essen¬ 
tial to democratic government may compel in this direction, there is no • 
sufficient case made out in the Official Memorandnm ard of course no 
appeal to such principle exists in the Memorandum for extending the 
franchise beyond the present qualifications. The considerations which 
led to the existing qualifications still continue in operation, and the small 
increase proposed in the number of seats does not justify making the con¬ 
stituencies any heavier or more unmanageable than they are now. The 
limits imposed by conditions of literacy, use of voting power, an intelli¬ 
gent attitude towards the value of the vote remain very much where they 
were. A close study of real political life furnishes no evidence in support 
of further extension of franchise. The electors’votes are said to be cast 
in rural constituencies largely on tribal or personal considerations, and it 
cannot be pretended that the proposed extension will have any different 
effect, the nature of representation will not be influenced. 

12. This, however, does not probably apply strictly to the case of 
tenant franchise and apart from the political repercussions of such a right 
of which it is not possible, at any rate for me, to speak with any confi¬ 
dence or certainty, on general grounds the right must be conceded, and 
the practical difficulties in extending the franchise to agricultural tenants 
do not appear to be insurmountable. 

13. If the rural vote is to be thus increased, and the constituencies 
to be made to that extent even more difficult to nurse and cultivate, the 
case for otherwise adding to the rural register becomes still weaker. 

14. (6) On the communal question also I do not find the official 

proposals acceptable. In my opinion, if full 
“*®” p **' effect cannot be given to natural forces or, to 

me the precise language of the Memorandum, if “ we cannot proceed with 
complete freedom towards a reconstruction based on theoretically correct 
canons of representation ” and we are in the present examination bound 
by that assumption, there is no adequate reason why the system of 
separate electorates should be maintained. In the Punjab the insistence 
on separate electorates is made by only one of the three principal com¬ 
munities, and that the community that is in the majority. It is hardly 
necessary to argue that such a claim on the part of a majority community 
can have no foundation in principle, and I am not impressed by consider¬ 
ations of expediency set forth in paragraph 7 at page 38 and elsewhere in 
the Memorandmr 
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15. As regards the relative communal strength in general con¬ 
stituencies the present position is that of the 64 seats, 32 are held by 
Muhammadans, 20 by Hindus, and 12 by Sikhs. This proportion should in 
mv view be maintained irrespective of seats representing special interests : 
of the elected seats representing these interests, two are necessarily 
Muhammadan, one Hindu and one Sikh. Here again the proportion m 
the general electorates so far as Muhammadans as against the Hindus and 
Sikhs is not disturbed. But in addition to these there are three spmal 
seats (i) University, («) Industry and (*») Commerce The third has 
during the last three elections gone to a Edropean Christian but the first 
two to Hindu candidates. It is, however, erroneous to consider these as 
■Hindu seats for the seats are not reserved and non-Hindu candidates can 
SSd iddoSmpie and Whence election, and the comtitnencie. ate 
non-communal and presumably aBect representation. It u^not 
with the ideal towards which we must work and do claim to work to re 
duee the very few non-communal non-reserved seats that we have into 
terms of communal seats. 

16 I have not referred to the three nominated seats to which al¬ 
lusion is made in paragraph 8 at bottom of page 41 which go three 
Christians They should be excluded from any useful reckoning of the ki 

nthis^ naragraph, because while these seats go to a community 
without any relation to its population strength they affeet eqvmlly © 
relative positions of the three principal commumties-m fact affect the 
Hindu and the Sikh ratios more seriously. 

17 Tn mv opinion the balance now obtaining between the seats 

, hvi-he various communities should not be disturbed when new seats 

held by determining this balance no account should be taken of 

are added., and mdete^imngreis ^ ^ ^ ^ QOted that apart 

the special s^te /ederred J iustmca tion for this view is 

from other considerat 1 compromise between the population 

that it represents a rough compromts vario us eom- 

*«■*!* of the official ** ~ 

mumties. Bor can wc ® , tQ w<, awav an important factor of 

commended in the officmlproposas,takesaway ^ ^ reiative 

several minority. f^bneot majority of. 

Smm^Ctp^VeragJstwhiohthoeheoks were to be 

d "“^. I am personally anxioustc.giveJto 

referred to in official doenmen s^as , f roB1 the privilege of partial 

concern, some distinct re P rese ^ t t f ’ 1 w in the category of tenants, but 

enfranchisement as to some extent this ^ pointed out in 

I feel the fo^ of the difficulty inclusion of a seat for in- 

paragraph 10 at page 42. I o y PP**mended for Muhammadan Mud- 
dustrial labour. _A farther seat a ^ C0V gj any adequate justification in 
holders for which I have ^^Xt at present there is in addition 
the Memorandum. It is to bes not. at » | dingly sma ll constituency 

to a seat for Muhammadan ^holde«> ani Qma ndar S consist- 
of a special class of-desirable to give the widespread 
ins of ten electors* If it , mr¥st aoiirooriate course would be 

Muhammadan land-holder^any ^ The Muhammadans of the 

which the Tumundam belong, hbve . rett 

in the Council at present. 

. « nl mAi^ of this general note to 

19. It is notnec^sary for t^e OQ which individual 

enter into any further detail. tbeir particular claims. I have only 
communities will undoubtedly;^h ic h must be borne in mmd if 
referred to certain general cons , -and communal divisions, 

Z are not to stereotype parliamentary gowm- 

wS“pSS Ih^ taemba.hpitemMtotoh-i.^d.h 
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experiment which Britain has of deliberation taken in hand. Our aim 
should be to help in creating that temperament and attitude without 
which a constitution frankly adapted from Britain must remain a misfit 
and without which the stresses and strains of party conflicts must inevit¬ 
ably spell disruption and failure. This is the supreme and one valid test 
that any proposals for franchise and electorates must satisfy. 

Simla : ^ (8d.) MAUOHAB LAL, 

The 22nd August 1928. ) Minister for Education , Punjab Government . 



PART V.— Minute by the M inister of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Towards Democracy.—I may begin by mentioning that I am a plain 
man from countryside, and we the village folk are more concerned with 
the working of the constitutional machine, than the constitution making. 

It is therefore with some diffidence that 1 venture to make a few observa¬ 
tions on the Memorandum which my official and non-official colleagues 
have prepared for the Commission. 

The movement towards democracy is based on the recognition of 
the fact “ that no long hereditary line, be it of kings, or be it of peasants, 
can maintain a steady level of excellence through many generations . 

It is futile to think that Indian interests can be served by the 
revival of the old hereditary system of autocratic rulers or even by the 
bureaucratic rule which preceded the reforms. Their day is done. India 
aud Eugland have both changed. 

India has seen the vision of self-Government and will accept noth¬ 
in-' less and England can no more send the type of men who served India 
and England with a devotion which has been rarely }Kiralleled. A cam. 
merdal agc has little use for men of this rare stamp. It is my considered 
opinion that there is no alternative but to raise India to the position of 

a self-governing unit within the Empire. 

rr i, p Task before the Commission .—The task before the Commission 

- , the success of our transitional constitution, to diagnose its 

?e£TSdto" them, without imping effimney of the admm»- 
delects ana to touiu > ,, }i f f ur ther advance. 

WSy Spared amply proves that 

there is nothing in the temper and the character of the people which can 

make the working of representative institutions impossible. 

The communities, no doubt, are still guided into denominational 
c T it , mst be admitted that the transitional constitution has 
groups, and it mus ^^^ The Commission must proceed with a 
emphasised these ^ eliminate elements which have brought 

SSmmSl groups to the fore in the reformed constitution and work for 
ihe obUteration of communal cleavage. 

remission if it could read the heart of India, will find an 
The Commission, ^ ueoule, and this must bring home 

immensity of goodvn , rest* on the Commission. What is the 

the grave rerpoh ? b.My' m3 goodwill .tored by gener- 

SririSh tdnuuiatetieu I^-ely flowing o' 

into torrents of ill-wiii ? The Commission can leave peace or seevnmg 

discontent behind- . . . 

mj,. -The foundation of every constitution is Electorate. 

The Franchise, ine iv <„-tbpr we will run some risk of 

I feel that if we lower the iranch kind of people to he elected 

towe^Siorlhuu the limit fixed h, my 


Uii « eathy a hundred jmM*. r 
within the last few years ba ® . it may even undermine solM» 

of this new experiment can * ,. tj. 0 Jj. it would l* altogether 
foundations of British constitution^ and thus allow free 

to realise the meaamgof , 
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representation. The Council should be so balanced that no community can 
dominate the other till the three communities merge into one. 

Special consideration. The Official Memorandum accepts the 
present communal cleavage and is content to leave representation 
through communal electorate as hitherto, in alloting seats to various 
communities in the Council. The principle is accepted by the Hon’ble 
Bevenue Member and the Ilon’ble Minister for Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, who plead for lowering the franchise still further in conformity 
with the democratic principles, while defending the undemocratic 
communal representation. The franchise is not to embrace the en¬ 
tire adult population, hut seats in the Council are to be provided on 
population basis ignoring the voting strength of other communities 
entirely. It is proposed to abolish the official bloc and to replace it by 28 
new seats. The authors of the scheme are driven by the logic of the faets 
to recommend that these new seats should be from a common electorate. 
T his is all to the good, but as they proceed they feel that a common 
electorate may disturb the balance of communal parties and immediately 
provide that even the majority community should have reserved seats. 
It would have been more logical if reserved seats were provided for 
minority communities. Indeed, the scheme provides what the authors 
apprehend the enthronement of a permanent majority of communal 
colour. If the franchise is based on property basis, then the only logical 
way which would lead to the mingling of the various communities would 
have been to provide representation according to the voting strength of 
each community, and if it was considered desirable that any community 
should have a few more seats in addition to those provided by its voting 
strength these could be specially provided. If these proposals are 
accepted by the Commission what would happen is that the people who 
contribute and produce the most will be in minority in the Council. Just 
imagine what would have happened in England if a hundred years ago, 
the House of Lords was abolished and an adult franchise introduced, the 
result in the Punjab cannot be less disturbing. I venture to say that any 
new scheme must provide¬ 
nt) for the gradual growth of nationality. 

(ti) the formation of parties in preference to communal groups. 

(tit) the promotion of a larger understanding between various 
communities to serve the common weal. 

The Electorates .—The object of the new constitution is the 
growth of nationality and the gradual realisation of a democratic system 
of Government. Need I point out that communities that insist on com¬ 
munal representation are inconsistent in their demand and that communal 
representation is anti-national. It would not be altogether wrong if 
further advance was made conditional on the disappearance of communal 
groups. Take the Punjab; the three communities—Muhammadan, 
Hindu and Sikh—can govern only by becoming politically one community, 
but as long as they persist in claiming communal suffrage, there is no 
alternative but to balance the three communities by artificial and tem¬ 
porary arrangements, so that the non-communal character of the Council 
may be preserved. As no agreement has been reached by the communi¬ 
ties, I think the solution suggested, by my official colleagues, seems to be 
the best: that the present representation may remain on communal basis, 
but additional representation should be through a common electorate, so 
that while we maintain a separate electorate in conformity with the wishes 
of the communities at the same time we make a start with a common 
electorate and thus provide for the ultimate disappearance of communal 
groups. The two systems working side by side will prove which is the 
best suited to our conditions. 

The credit for finding this working arrangement is due to my official 
colleagues, but they have not carried their proposals to their logical 
conclusions. The halting proposal to reserve seats on a communal basis 
baa nothing to commend it and. may without hesitation be condemned. 
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The line of advance for all additional seats is a common electorate. The 
rriaioritv community have no real misgivings, it cannot have it both ways, 
and is only bargaining for power, while it can find power only by winning 
confidence of other communities. To my mind no one who is truly com¬ 
munal is fit to occupy the seats of power. 

The scheme prepared by His Excellency the Governor and the 
"Finance Member will work well if communal representation is confined to 
the old elected seats, and all additional seats are given to a common elec¬ 
torate if this is not done I may be permitted to say that the scheme is 
lnrelvto accentuate communal differences and make the growth of a 
national Government distant and uncertain. I can definitely say that 
this arrangement will find acceptance by all communities and that 
the S apprehensions of our official colleagues are not well-founded. It u 
tow easT to lay out plans, and to allocate various communal spheres, 
far&ted statesmanship requires that larger interests of the country 
shouldprevail over communal interests leading to greater harmony. 
Swill and breaking of the barriers which help the formation of 
communal groups, and that the constitution should provide for the final 
triumph of nationality. 

m hp a,*.;.* _The position of the Sikhs is altogether peculiar in the 
Thev make only 11 per cent of the population, but they ruled 
5^n?S lIe BritiBh annexation. Their voting strength 
Uv«° , h +„ about itb of the representation in the whole Province. 
The^have ffin^hf ?or tSe Empire in Its far-flung battlefields They may 
They n ? he ^ngd upon to serve as sword arm of the Punjab, 

a \ Communities may remain dormant or uninterested. I have 

when other communities may Sikhs will not be satisfied 

absolutely no hesit e . s 'Sthey fought before, unless their position 
and will fight r fi ^ n ^ f *“ rd J od . indeed, in the descriptive note 

it has been Emitted 

Yhe^slr^onSrw^dletothe negl^ of the Sikh claims. I 
thl same, mistake will not be repeated /again. 

<*iths are prepared to make no claim whatsoever if communal 
Sikhs are prep bnt , { representation remains, 

representation 18 ' aceept domination of any community estab- 

they are no^^^bvtn influence reducing them to a sub- 

Hsbed in authority y n^ communal representation is going to remain 
ordinate position. Ther be so balanced that no one community 

all the three communities ^est thing would be to allow re- 

can dominate the others. strength of all the three communities 

Vl« all comimmitiefl by 
and wait for further g ^ to abolish communal representation 
mutual agreement ^ e h P P The danger at present is that powerful 
and accept adult franchis . lace d in a position of subordination 

_ ,. . mKora are two great objects which every eonstitn- 

The Cabinet. T^. . it must win confidence and loyalty of the 
tion must endeavour to atom ^hority and then use this authority with- 
people and through it gam and creed. If the Council is bo con- 
out any discrimination ° f , ^Lj^ioa of the three communities and 
stituted that it secures ^an^l and democratic elements, 

*-*• 

as to its success. 


— - . ~ . be T OMeFlKnister who will choose his 
it clear whether there _ Oavemor is to perform the dual feme- 

colleagues or in early stag^ the^ 1 Ster. I see no great objection 
tion of a Governor and the Mime 
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at the present stage to allow the Governor to preside over the Cabinet and to 
act as Prime Minister and select his Cabinet: but I feel strongly that there 
should be a provision in the Act for the separation of the two functions and 
coming into power of a Prime Minister who enjoys confidence of the country. 
The position of the official Minister would certainly be anomalous, but it 
is difficult at the present stage to deny that he is not wanted. There 
is much in life which is not altogether logical and many refinements of 
pare theory find no place in rough practices of life. I feel that the 
Statute should provide for the representation of all the three communities 
as well as the fourth, the Europeans in the Cabinet of the Province. I 
am strongly of opinion that the Cabinet should have the power of 
dissolving the Council, so that need for co-operation between the Council 
and the Cabinet may be fully established. The salary, leave rules and 
privileges of the Ministers should also be fixed by Statute. 

The power of the Governor. -The Governor, if official recommenda¬ 
tions are accepted in early stages, will be acting in dual capacity. 

(1) as Agent of Parliament, 

(2) as President and part of local Government. 

I feel that as Ions as he presides over the Cabinet all his actions 
should be, as now, as that of the local Government, which means 
the Governor in Council, and when the functions are separated, then 
alone he could be personally in correspondence with the Central Govern¬ 
ment ; till then I am in entire agreement with the Hon’bie the Revenue 
Member that the present practice should continue. 

Delegation of power. —1 am definitely of opinion that there should 
be direct transfer of power from Parliament to the Province, as in the 
case of transferred subjects at present, and I am in complete agreement 
with the views expressed by the Hon’ble the Revenue Member and the 
Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government in paragraph 8 of their note, 
except in the matter of official Member, whose presence I do not object 
to. I am also in agreement Vith their paragraphs 12, 13 and 14 and 1 
am in agreement with the views expressed by the Hon’ble Minister for 
Education in his note in paragraphs 17 and 18. 

The . Services .—I am of opinion that the Services should be 
protected, as on them rests the grave responsibility for the continuity of 
policies, and that the Public Services Commission should be appointed. 

Conclusion. —Lastly, I feel I must emphasise the need of common 
electorates, based on property and educational qualifications, the need 
for the representation of all the four communities, Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Sikhs and Europeans in the Cabinet to help the growth of national Self- 
Government. I feel a Council of 105 to 125 will meet the needs of the 
Province. The franchise can have no other object but that of creating a 
good and intelligent Council and an efficient Cabinet, representing all 
the special opinions and even special prejudices, giving an advocate for 
every particular sect and at the same time leaving the general body of 
the Council truly national, homogeneous and judicial in character like the 
laws it enacts. It is to this end we must jointly endeavour. 

Subject to the above remarks I am in general agreement with the 
opinions expressed by my official colleagues, the Hon’ble the Revenue 
Member and the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government in para¬ 
graphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of their Minute. 

JOGEKDRA SINGH, 
Minister for Agriculture, Punjab. 

Simla, East : 

The 28th August 1928. 



Consolidated Statement showing the proportion 
ate representation of the various communities 
serving in the different departments of 
the Punjab Government as it stood 
on the 1st January 1928. 
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P ART II—Transferred Departments- 

A.—Ministry of Agriculture. 
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PART II-—Tbaksferbed Depabtmbnts —continued. 
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B—Ministry of Edvadion. 
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PART J[—concluded. 
Transferred Department** 
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